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ELEMENTARGEISTER AS LITERARY CHARACTERS IN 
THE MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN EPIC 


Some time ago I began a search for fairies in the MHG?! epic. 
After several months of investigation I came to appreciate the 
feelings of the old French chronicler, who, in the disillusioning 
light of day, sought out the trysting place of fairies, the wood of 
Brecheliant— 

Une forest mult longue e lee 
Qui en Bretaigne est mult loee. 
La seut l’en les fees veeir 

Se li Breton nos dient veir, 

E altres merveilles plusors; 

La alai jo merveilles querre, 

Vi la forest et vi la terre, 
Merveilles quis, mais nes trovai, 
Fol m’en revinc, fol i alai, 

Fol i alai, fol m’en revinc, 
Folie quis, par fol me tinc.? 


These wilful sprites would not be found. Two years’ study of 
the question has convinced me that the fairy—not only as we know 
the character from Shakespeare or from Perrault, but also the fay 
of medieval romance—is practically unknown to MHG.’ 

At the same time the final results of this research were anything 
but disappointing. Fairies, to be sure, were not forthcoming, but 
kindred spirits in legions answered the call. And if these were 

1On the whole I have avoided abbreviations, but I have taken the liberty 
of writing MHG for Middle High German. 

2 Wace, Roman de Rou, 6396. 

* This is not the place to present the proof of this statement. It is made 
with the full knowledge that traces of the fairy-mistress, for example, exist in 
MHG, but also with the firm conviction that in every case evidence is lacking, 
that the author has conceived the character in that capacity. He either mis- 
understands the character himself, or he transfers its attributes to some well 
known Elementargeist, such as the getwerc or the merwip, in the attempt to 
make it understandable to his public. Generally the French fee appears in 
MHG as a human; and though perhaps trailing some clouds of glory from its 
previous state, is none the less rationalized and no longer a fairy to the MHG 
mind.—The investigation of this question forms a subject in itself and is not 
included in the present study. 
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sometimes wanting in the airy grace and irresistible charm of their 
Celtic cousins, they developed characteristics no less remarkable 
and no less worthy of investigation. Nor need this investigation 
suffer if, instead of being made from the standpoint of mythology, 
as is usually the case, it attempt to contribute toward a better 
understanding of the literary style of our authors. Medieval lit- 
erature contains much that is boring to the modern reader: the 
episodical nature of the narratives, the endless repetition of motives 
and even of whole plots, the long descriptions of dress and man- 
ners, the generally superficial treatment of the theme, are apt to 
be dampening to any but a scientific interest. Still, the medieval 
epic has a preference for that quality which the Swiss critics of the 
eighteenth century proclaimed the prime requisite of all true poetry, 
on the ground of its never failing interest: das Wunderbare. The 
wonderful is the very soul of these narrations. No expression is 
too extravagant, no comparison too extreme. The heroines are 
always more beautiful than any other woman on earth; the swords 
are wonderfully wrought so that they will hew through anything, 
though, to be sure, there are at the same time armors which no 
sword can cut; the precious stones light up caverns as brightly 
as the sun; journeys undertaken by the hero serve to open up 
unheard-of marvels and give occasion for mighty deeds of prowess; 
and so on. This spirit in all its phases is typified by no character 
better than by the Elementargeist, who in one place or another 
in MHG manages to appear in every conceivable capacity and as 
a participant in every kind of adventure. Christianity had sup- 
planted the roster of pagan gods so that not the faintest echo of 
those quondam heroes of Germanic poetry is to be found in the 
MHG epic; but the so-called lower mythology flourished as never 
before or since in the history of German literature—naturally, 
with modifications and concessions to the fashions of the day. 

It is the purpose of the present study to deal largely with these 
concessions to the tastes of the time. There were two great forces 
at work in Europe during the Middle Ages, and we shall see that 
almost all the changes from their traditional nature which the 
Elementargeister suffered at the hands of the MHG writer, are 
traceable to Christianity and Chivalry. Accordingly, while some 
of these spirits still haunt their time-honored abiding places in the 
fastnesses of the wilderness, a more civilized type appears at the 
courts of kings, takes part in tourneys like other knights, con- 
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forms to all the rules of etiquette, and even intermarries with 
humans. We find some faring forth to war on the heathen; in 
fact, nearly all of them who are friendly spirits or are sympatheti- 
cally drawn by the author, show in some way their Christian belief. 
But the Christianization of Elementargeister was by no means com- 
plete. The preaching of the Church against all pagan beliefs soon 
had the effect of putting these beings in the category with the 
powers of evil. Consequently, they appear in close connection 
with witchcraft, dragons, devils, and heathens (who naturally take 
the form of Saracens in the Middle Ages). This, of course, does not 
militate against the author’s fondness for these characters; rather 
it enhances their literary value. In some few cases they are con- 
verted. Generally they exist that the hero may show his good 
faith and marvelous daring in the destruction of them. 

The hero knight naturally occupies. the center of the stage. 
Even when the title réle (if I may borrow this theatrical parlance 
for the epic) is played by an Elementargeist, as sometimes happens 
in the popular epic, the action begins and ends with the hero. 
Alberich, by all odds the most prominent of the MHG Elementar- 
geister, is a spirit of wonderful power, who holds the success of the 
whole plot in his own hands; still it is Ortnit and not Alberich 
whom the poet is singing. If this is true of the Volksepos it is 
doubly so of the Kunstepos. In both the Elementargeist is first 
and last a subordinate character, at best an accessory to the hero. 

It might seem from this that the characters we are about to con- 
sider are of secondary interest. This by no means follows. Sub- 
ordinate characters always have a distinct value, forming, as they 
do, the unconscious documents from which one may read the 
author’s mind often more clearly than in the protagonist. The 
MHG writer of epics, particularly of court epics, was a slave to a 
literary style. His product could follow but one course: it had 
to be a hero eulogy, and for this person there were invariable 
traits prescribed. In the details of the romance the author had 
greater freedom, hence the importance of the Nebenpersonen. 
That these are, alas and alack! too often but stock figures is another 
proof that the average MHG poet found more pleasure in repeti- 
tion than in invention—not so surprising in a period when the 
author thought to recommend his book most highly by claiming 
that it was the retelling of an old tale. At the same time, we find 
secondary characters ever and anon who distinguish themselves in 
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one way or another, and some who easily eclipse the hero in real 
interest. Where the Elementargeist does not stand out as an 
individual character, it may still be used to the delight of the 
reader and to the glory of the author. This is particularly true 
when the author has the saving grace of humor, and better still, 
when he imputes that gift to the character. 

Such are some of the phases of the subject which present them- 
selves for consideration. I have reserved for a larger study my 
conclusions im tote, and wish to offer here only a survey of the field 
with particular reference to the following points: the portrayal of 
the home and surroundings of the Elementargeister; the manner 
in which these characters are introduced into the story; and the 
general attitude of the author toward them. Although I have not 
confined my research to MHG, I am now presenting matter which 
lies entirely in that field. I think it is eminently worth while to let 
the much vexed question of comparative mythology rest for the 
nonce, and to take a survey of the results rather than the causes. 
This is in no wise meant in depreciation of the excellent scholar- 
ship that has sought by every means available to throw light on 
the beliefs and traditions of our forefathers. But medieval litera- 
ture has been dissected so frequently and so ruthlessly by motive- 
hunters, grammarians, and mythologists, that the fact that it is, 
after all, literature, has too often been lost to view. The literary 
critic has a right to consider these monuments in the form in which 
they were presented to the contemporaries of the author, if he is 
trying to arrive at the effect intended by the author. 
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CHAPTER I 


In the case of no character are the surroundings so significant as 
that of the wildez wip. She never appears in civilization and is 
elemental to a marked degree. The type is confined to the writers 
of the court epic who lavished on it some of their best efforts in 
the attempt to make it more hideous than other monsters. Her 
introduction into the story is always episodical: the hero is in the 
midst of some adventure when suddenly this new terror bears down 
onhim. Thus Seifrid de Ardemont and his companion are fighting 
a dragon when a wildez wip appears: 

aus aim hol bey dem vellsen 
so kumpt gelauffen her des tewfels trawt, 
ain weib von willder artt vil ungehewre; 
mit ainem kolben, den si trueg. 
da mit kam si an dy zwen ritter tewre. (207) 
The encounter ends quickly and disastrously for the wildez wip. 

The description of the woman in the foregoing quotation is mild 
compared to the terms Wirnt uses to portray a similar character. 
Wigalois, bound for the land “ze Glois, d&4 der heiden saz,”’ comes 
into a wild forest. The way loses itself in a maze of fallen trees, 
and the doughty knight brings up on the thickly wooded bank of a 
stream which is too deep to ford. While he is considering the 
feasibility of a raft, he sees ein wip running toward him from a 
nearby holer stein. She is black all over with a hide like a bear’s. 
The hair is long and tangled. Her head is large, her nose is flat, 
and her eyes peering out of her hairy face are like two gleaming 
candles. Further— 

ir bra, lanc und gra; 

gréze zene, witen munt 

si hét: 6rén als ein hunt 

diu hiengen nieder spannen breit. . . 

der riicke was ir af gebogen: 

da engegen ein hover tz gezogen 

ob dem herzen als ein huot. (6297) 
Her fingers are those of a griffin and her breasts hang down her 
sides like huge pockets. Truly— 

vil gréziu schéne was der 


und gut geberde tiure; 
wand si was ungehiure. 
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The author dwells on this description with unconcealed delight. 
After exhausting his imagination in one direction he resorts to 
another turn of fancy to strengthen his picture. “S6 was diu 
schone Larie schoner danne ir drie’”’ (6302), he naively remarks. 
He even takes occasion to contrast her with Meister Hartman’s 
Enite and Meister Wolfram’s Jeschute. Finally, to put her 
unhumanlike nature in unmistakable terms, he says: 

swen si ir minne solde wern, 

daz were ein sirez triten. (6323) 

daz wip dahte in unsiieze. 

starkiu bein und krumbe fiieze 

hét si; sus was si gestalt, 

ein kurziu naht diu machet in alt 

swer bi ir solde sin gelegen. (6347)* 

This creature is called the starke Ruel and is so fleet of foot 
that no animal can outrun her. She snatches up the unwary 
Wigalois with as little ceremony as if he had been a “sac” and 
runs off to her den with him. The end of the adventure is melo- 
dramatic and ludicrous. After relieving the knight of sword and 
armor, she binds him with a withe and, taking him by the hair, 
presses him down over a log which she means to use for an execu- 
tion block. She swings the sword and in spite of the protests of 
the author, is about to finish her work when—suddenly she flees. 
The fortunate interruption was caused by the neighing of the 
knight’s horse which the wip took for the roar of a dragon nearby. 
She lived in constant terror of this frightful neighbor of hers: 

si entran im ofte dz dem hol 
af ein ander steinwant, 
als ir der zagel were verbrant. (6445) 

One would hardly expect to find a more monstrous character 
than Ruel, yet Heinrich vom Tiirlin, who had the knack of carrying 
the matter of exaggeration a little further than anyone else, has 
treated us to a creation that surpasses Wirnt’s in every respect 
(Krone 9314 f.). Gawein, worn out by his encounter with a waz- 
zerman, is lying in the snow (wan im tet diu hitze wé. 9325), when 
he is startled by this apparition. The hideousness of the woman is 
beyond compare. Twelve ells long, her body is covered with a 
coat of black bristles comparable to those of the procupine. Her 


‘This is an idea that is often met with, and marks well the distinction 
between the gehiure and the ungehiure. The woman that a man cannot 
“‘minnen” is absolutely beyond the pale. 
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ostrich-like eyes burn like coals. The: distance from eye to nose 
is enormous. The latter member, ungehiure, ze wunder breit und 
vlach, exudes a deadly stench. Her mouth, from which extend 
tushes like the boar’s spreads from ear to ear. 

dirre selben valantine 

hiengen nider af daz kinne 

zwén gerunzelt kinnebacken; 

als ein leitbracken 

hiengen ir diu é6ren zu tal, 

déswar diu waren niht ze smal, 

sie waren als ein wanne; 

und geschach ie lieb manne 

von ir minne, des wundert mich. (9375) 


On and on the description goes. “Diu beine und die viieze, die 
waren vil unsiieze.” As for her breasts— 


sie hate vor bedecket sich 

mit zwein solhen briisten, 

da mit man wol beriisten 
zwén blaspelge méhte, 

der ietweder téhte 

ze drizec zenteneren, 

ob sie ze giezen weren. (9384) 


All that is bad enough. But the author knows no bounds. He 
proceeds with a pruriency that would have done credit to Murner 
and his contemporaries, but is rare indeed in MHG. 

nider giirtel umb daz lit 

da was sie recht geschaffen 

glich bléz einem affen 

und sé vil wirs, daz diu stat 

was geschicket sam ein komat 

diu dar under verborgen lac, 
and so on, ending with one of those anticlimaxes which characterize 
these pictures and which here makes nature responsible for this 
product of the author’s imagination: 


ungetan und unguot 

was sie, daz gloubet, 
natire het sie beroubet 
und aller siieze betoubet. 


The end of the episode falls flat. The wildez wip tucks the knight 
under her arm and wants to carry him to her lair in the mountains. 
He manages to cut off her leg and escape. From the elaborate 
beginning one might have expected an important chapter in the 
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epic, but it is evident that the author introduces this character 
for the sole purpose of describing it. 

In Apollonius we again find a wildez wip and a dragon in close 
proximity, which here, as in Wigalois, proves the salvation of the 
hero. Noticeable in this case is the absence of the description of 
her personal appearance. Only the lines, 


mit iren langen tatzen 
pegunde sy in vaste kratzen 
und vaste in mit irn armen slanck (9575) 


show that the author pictured this character with the same general 
features which we have already considered in detail. This self- 
restraint on the part of the author might seem remarkable if one 
were not familiar with his style. The hero tumbles from one 
adventure into another so rapidly that there is no time for details. 
Some conception of the wonderful nature of the narrative may be 
gained by reading the setting of the episode in question. Within 
the narrow limits of two hundred lines (9400-9590) Apollonius 
kills his seventh giant; takes part in the general fight that follows; 
is carried off by the dragon that breaks up the fight; is dropped from 
a cliff by the dragon and lies unconscious for a day and a night; is 
then carried by a wildez wip to her den, where he remains, still 
senseless, three days, while the wip is being hunted around the 
neighborhood by the dragon; finally comes to himself and kills 
the wip on her return, thus liberating a crowd of children from 
her power. 

The nature of the wildez wip, as may readily be seen, admits of 
no development. She is little more than an animal: she shows no 
intelligence, never speaks, bellows like a brute when wounded, etc. 
It is simply a crude ornament which the author gives his romance, 
introducing it casually among other wonders far from human habi- 
tation and human ken. He gives himself no trouble to connect 
the character with the rest of the story. Nor would this be easy 
to do, since it is impossible to imagine the wildez wip having 
other than the most hostile relations with men. It is to be noticed 
also that one wildez wip exhausts the ingenuity of an author. A case 
in Tandareis seems to contradict these conclusions. Here wildiu 
wip and wilde man in numbers are mentioned as living in Albuin’s 


realm. But they are given no individuality,’ and in reality they 

* It is clear, however, that we are dealing with the same type of character 
as the others. Cf. ‘“ungeschaffen was der lip” (9899); also “manec wip gréz 
diu swarz unt ungehiure was,” and “manegen wilden man gréz und vreislich 
getan’”’ (9986). 
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have nothing to do with anyone in the poem. For that matter 
Albuin, although she here appears as a human, has evidently been 
an other-world being at some stage of the tradition, and her land 
is marked by the same characteristics. Her people are called a 
“wildiu diet diu sich von andern dieten schiet” (8579). And 
Tandereis’ advent here is accomplished by a typical other-world 
journey (8405 f.). 

As said above, we owe the character of the wildez wip to the 
imagination of the court epic writers. Such characters have 
almost nothing in common with a sprite like the wildez vrouwelin 
in the Eckenliet. Her introduction is by no means so incidental 
as that of the wildez wip. She appears as a beautiful (201) woman 
in distress—is literally chased into the story by the giant Vasolt— 
and serves to bring Deitrich into contact with his inevitable foe, 
the brother of the slain Ecke. When this service is accomplished 
she pays her respects to the hero and passes out of the story (201). 
“Min héhez leben von wilder art’’ (171) is her own characterization 
of her nature, and this is certainly that of the author; for although 
living wild in the mountains, hunted like any other game, she is 
one of the most sympathetically drawn characters in MHG. The 
artistic manner in which the whole situation is handled is another 
evidence that the poet of the Eckenliet was gifted as none of his 
contemporaries was. 

The wilder man is an Elementargeist of attributes somewhat 
different from those of the wildez wip, and yet not entirely to be 
separated from that character.’ It is significant that the two are 
found in the same poems. In Tandareis (cf. above) they are men- 
tioned together without any distinction. As far as outer charac- 
teristics are concerned the wilder man in Apollonius (9886 f.) 
resembles a wildez wip not a little. 


Der was kotzott und rauch; 

Payde ruck und pauch 

Waren greyss als ain hunt; 

Er hett ainen weytten munt; 

Sein augen waren rot und fratt. (9887) 


At the sight of this unhallowed being the knight grasps his sword. 
But this Pylagus is a naive creature who is only concerned for the 


* These characters are not to be confused with dwarfs, who are also some- 
times designated as wilde man. Cf. Wolfdietrich B 795 and 716-721. The 
wilde frouwe 842 f. is either a dwarf or such a being as the wildez vrouwelin of 
the Eckenliet. 
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safety of the knight. The meeting takes place on the borders of a 
terrible wilderness, the utter remoteness of which is attested by 
the words of the wilder man: 

Was tiist du giiter man, all hie? 

Ich gesah zu zehen jaren nie 

Kainen man in disem walt. 

Eyle von hynne balt! (9898) 
The valiant knight naturally scorns to flee from danger. Conse- 
quently he gets into adventures the like of which no other mortal 
could have survived. Suffice it to say that he rides out of that 
wilderness on the back of a panther. 

We find walldman used side by side with willder man in Sei- 
frid—a term which, as we have seen from the foregoing pages, 
might well be applied to the whole species. This time it is the 
knight who helps the wilder man. 

An ainem tag der kiiene 

rait mit der claren magt 

durch ainem walld vil griiene. 

er horte, das ain stymme unmassen clagt. Etc. (150) 
He rides in the direction of the voice and finds a wilder man in fierce 
combat with a dragon. Of course, the knight takes sides against 
the wurm, and wins the fervent thanks of the wilder man. What 
the latter looks like, we are not informed. We only know that he 
lived in a “hél” close at hand. 

In every case thus far considered, the Elementargeist has ap- 
peared in the neighborhood of other mythological characters, 
together with whom it inhabits a remote region. Althesor, another 
wilder man in Seifrid, seems not to be troubled with any of these 
neighbors, but the extreme isolation of his abode is particularly 
emphasized. In the first place we have to do with another other- 
world journey here.’ Seifrid reaches the country through the help 
of that popular medieval bird of passage, the griffin. When he 
clambers down from the griffin’s nest, 

so sicht er ainen willden man, 
des plichk zu sehen was gar ungefiiege. (438) 
Like the wilder man in Apollonius this one can ask— 
was dich her pracht in dise wiiesten willde; 
wann pay meinen tagen 
in dem gebirg nie mer sach mennschen pillde. (439) 


7 Cf. Panzer’s edition LXXTI f. 
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Not only is this country remote, but Althesor lives in a very out-of- 
the-way corner of it: he and the hero travel all night before coming 
among men (457). Althesor’s visits thither are so rare that the 


“tschachtelur” remarks: 
das du sunst kumbst, das sind ye frémde miire! . . . 
mich hat ser wunnder, 
was dich aus dem gebirg her hat geiaid. (460) 


Despite his location, however, Althesor is not to be reckoned with 
those spirits which the author uses for Stimmungsbilder. He plays 
a réle similar to that of the wildez vrouwelin in the Eckenliet. 
According to Heinrich vom Tiirlin, Sir Gawein is the discoverer 
of an odd spirit which should be mentioned here. By the waterside 
he finds strange footprints—like a dog’s in front and like a human’s 
behind. He tracks the beast to its lair which proves to be a wild, 
rocky, thorny spot. The sight of the object of his search almost 


makes him regret his foolhardiness: 
[er] was allenthalben vol 
an sinem libe behangen 
natern und slangen 
und was ein wilder wazzerman. (Krone 9234) 


As so often happens, the knight has arrived in the nick of time to 
save a maiden from maltreatment. He rescues the girl, but the 
wounded wazzerman calls a multitude of his fellows by his unearthly 
cries, and Gawein is glad to escape this swarm. Strangely enough 
he is safe from them only on water. Heinrich vom Tiirlin had no 
respect for mythology and it is clear that here he is recklessly 
mixing conceptions in order to effect new results. He merely uses 
wazzerman for want of a better term. 

Passing from these primitive characters we come to a type which 
is more poetic if less marvelous, namely the merwip or merminne. 
What has been shown above—that wilde man and wildiu wip are 
not to be considered apart from their environments—applies 
unequivocally to the merwip, whose element has become a part of her 
name. Furthermore, her réle is never an integral part of the plot.* 
But here the resemblance between the wildez wip and the merwip 
ends. The latter is a sympathetically drawn figure of the Volks- 


epos,’ who is usually as attractive as the former is repulsive. 

* With the possible exception of diu rdhe Else in Wolfdietrich B. But 
there still other things enter into consideration which make the case a little 
different. 

® The merwip of the Kunstepos is often fused with the veine and appears 
as a merveine; e. g., Lanzelet’s godmother. 
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The home of the merwip is generally at the bottom of the sea. 
The educated raven of Oswald has occasion to learn this in his pas- 
sage to the Orient. He is sitting on a rock in mid-ocean regaling 
himself with a fish when a wildez merwip catches sight of him. 
“Daz selbe merwip,” the poet informs us, “diu gienc im nach 
lange zit.”” To his dismay she pulls him from his rocky perch and 
carries him down—‘“hin in des meres grunt” (660). The raven 
finds a genial welcome among the merwip and accepts their hos- 
pitality to the extent of ordering something to eat—kzse und brdt, 
semelen und guoten win, und dar zuo einen braten guot. Once 
sated, he thinks only on escape, which he accomplishes by a simple 
ruse. That is, he gets out of their hands, but it requires divine help 
to bring him out of the place. From this we might conclude 
that the passage to and from the land under the water is possible, 
only through supernatural means. 

It is a well known fact, however, that water sprites are by no 
means confined to the regions under the sea. A fountain, a stream, 
a lake, may form the door by which they leave their own element 
to appear on land—never far from water, however. Thus when 
Dietrich after his battle with Ecke— 

reit al durch ein ouwen, 

da vant der wunderkiiene man 

bi einem brunnen wiinnesan 

slafende eine vrouwen. 

diu was sé minneclich gestalt :'° 

ir kunde niht gelichen, 

und was zem brunnen durch den walt 

geslichen sicherlichen. (151) 
She is “vré Babehilt genant”’ and is queen over ein schoenez lant 
im mer 4n aller slahte swere (158). The wounded knight hesitates 
to wake her, but his dire need leaves him no alternative. She 
proves as gentle as she is beautiful: instead of being offended she 
looks on him with favor (sach in guetlich an. 152) and gives him 
a magic salve to heal his wounds. In this incident the same poetic 
ability is evident which we have seen displayed in the case of the 
wildez vrouwelin. The introduction of the character is motivated 
by her timely aid to the hero. There is nothing that breathes of 


1° Beauty is one of the most typical attributes of the merwip. In Daniel 
we read of one— 


der was aller ir lip 
als ein rése getan. (4280) 
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exaggeration, yet the few lines used to sketch this figure speak 
more than the longest-winded eulogy of the court epics. 

Another friendly merwip appears in Wolfdietrich A, this time in 
rather startling guise. The desperate hero goes in search of aid in 
recovering his lands. After having passed through a desert he 
descends into a smiling plain by the seaside and, half delirious with 
privation, falls asleep among the flowers and grass which grow 
waist-deep along the water’s edge. Then— 

tz des meres grunde gienc ein ungehiurez wip: 
si truoc an ir libe von schuopen eine htt. 
si sach ouch dem geliche sam si were des tiuvels brat. (470) 
She is covered with water moss, and a long beard hangs from her 
chin to her feet. She is wet and slimy. Her hair extends to her 
heels und dannoch fiirbaz. Her eyes are set back in her head two 
fingers deep in sockets a span’s width. Her feet are like shovels 
and “unszlic was ir ganc.”” No wonder Wolfdietrich is taken aback 
when he wakes to find this monstrosity in possession of his sword. 
He apologizes for his presence on her soil, for she claims the “anger”’ 
and all it bears. With true feminine wisdom she promises to feed 
the hungry man; not, however,—another human trait—until he 
has satisfied her curiosity as to who and what he is. When she 
learns that he is a king she offers him three kingdoms if he will 
take her to wife. Wolfdietrich protests that he has sworn not to 
marry. But even if he had not, he would rather die than wed her: 
the very devil in hell would come to the wedding. The merwip 
shows a sense of humor; “vor freuden wart ir miindel (!) wol drier 
spannen wit.” She steps back, throws off her horrid appearance 
by shedding her fishskin, and stands before him the loveliest of 
women. It is needless to say that the knight regrets his oath of 
celibacy. But this merwip will have a human husband, if not one, 
then another. She begs for one of Wolfdietrich’s brothers when he 
has conquered them. Siren-like she promises all the wonders of 
that country below the sea: 
“nu 14 mich dinen bruoder _fiiern an des meres grunt: 
ich mache im tegeliche wol tdsent wunder kunt. 
Swaz daz mere bedecket, daz stét in miner hant. 
dar zuo ob dem wage han ich wol drizic lant. 
alle schrawazen wil ich im ze eigen geben 
und elliu merwunder: wie méhte er schéner leben?”’ (495) 
The vastness of this domain below and above water is interesting. 
Such exaggeration is common in the popular epic. The dwarf 
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Walberan, for instance, extends his sway over many lands, and the 
boundaries of Virginal’s dwarf domains are indefinite. 

In Wolfdietrich B the merwip appears as a somewhat different 
character. The poetic setting of Ais lost. Instead of the flowered 
seashore we have a night camp in the woods. The hero is not 
asleep but is standing guard over his companions, and is deprived 
of his sword by a spell instead of losing it by neglect. The author 
has nothing to say about the appearance of the unwelcome visitor 
except that she is hairy and goes on all fours like a bear. Her 
change of appearance takes an entirely different aspect here. It 
is not accomplished until Wolfdietrich, who, bewitched by her spell, 
has wandered about for half a year a Nebuchadnezzar of the woods, 
has consented to take her to wife." Then she takes him in a boat 
to a land over the sea, “da hetes ein kiinicriche und ouch ein witez 
lant”’ (335). There she springs into a fountain (half of it hot, the 
other half cold) and comes out diu schoenste iiber alliu lant. With 
her plunge she has lost not only her hirsute coat but the name of 
rach Else and, in concession to the religious beliefs of the author, 
her pagan nature. The author has used a merwip as the basis of 
this character, but the unhumanlike features are explainable on the 
ground of magic instead of coming from the Elementargeist-nature. 
Diu rahe Else occupies not a little space in the poem, but after her 
transformation and baptism she is in every respect like a human 
and so of no further interest in our study. 

If the merwip or merminne is usually thought of in the last 
analysis as a beautiful and friendly spirit, what shall we say of the 
merminne whose power Demantin defies in behalf of his host? 
(2373 f.) The character is somewhat complicated. Like the wil- 
dez wip she is strong and wields a club for a weapon. She is also 
hostile to men, and yet she has a human husband. Here the other 
side of her nature comes into evidence. In view of her human rela- 
tions it is almost impossible to conclude that she was hideous, for 
apparently no MHG writer ever thought of coupling a man and a 
wildez wip, for instance. It may be, of course, that the man in 
this case is constrained by magic, for this merminne, like Else, 
seems to have such powers. Among other things she causes the 


'"' The connection with the popular tradition is too patent to need elabora- 
tion here. For the various sagas concerning the deliverance of a beautiful 
maiden from some repulsive shape, generally followed by her marriage with her 
deliverer, cf. Laistner, Ratsel des Sphinx, I, 78 f. 
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waterfall, which forms the entrance to her home, to disappear 
when she takes up her dead husband and flees from Demantin. 
Queerly enough the knights who are liberated have nothing to say 
about their sojourn under the water. 

Another example of a mixed conception is found in Salman 
(728 f.); in this case, however, the effect is on the surroundings 
rather than on the character itself. A merminne is introduced into 
the story who aids Morolf for a brief space and is then dropped out 
of the narration quite as casually as she is brought in. The mer- 
minne lives by the sea and is served by “wilde getwerg,” hence 
her dwelling is called a “holer berg zu Kastel.” 

The characters thus far considered have natures that definitely 
distinguished them from men. Not only are they different from 
humans; they also have little intercourse with them, and dwell in 
places hardly accessible to them. These characteristics naturally 
vary in the same degree. The most primitive characters, the most 
animal-like, are the farthest removed and are hostile to men.” 
When we come now to the two Elementargeister that are of the 
commonest occurrence, the giant and the dwarf, we find this process 
of evolution in all its stages. The fact is naturally not without 
cause. The time is almost unthinkable when these Elementar- 
geister were not present to the minds of men. On the other hand, 
giants and dwarfs are undeniable facts occurring ever and anon as 
freaks of the human race. Hence we may expect to find them not 
only as wild spirits of nature, but also—more usually—as represen- 
tatives of the type that lives in intimate relations with men. 
Chivalry put the finishing touches to this tendency, and in MHG 
these characters are often recognizable as such only by their size. 

The abiding place of giants who do not live among men is a matter 
which in the main seems to have been vague in the minds of the 
MHG writers. In Lamprecht’s Alexander (5072 f.) we hear of a 
land of gigande which the adventurers invade, but we acquire no 
idea of its nature. In Reinfrid (18729 f., 25030 f.) and Herzog 
Ernst (5013 f.), where the tradition of the giants of Canaan finds 


2] shall not attempt to say which of these elements is the cause of the 
others. The marvelous does not sit on our doorstep. The uncommon thing 
is related of places we do not know, for then we cannot contradict the narrator. 
By the same token, things that really do exist, but exist at some distance, are 
lent wondrous qualities by our imagination. The untried is even apt to be 
thought of as dangerous, pregnant with adventure, perhaps actively hostile. 
And so on round the circle. 
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repetition, there is a more sustained attempt to portray giants as a 
race, living in a country of their own. Here they also appear in 
large numbers, and seem to have an organized government." But 
in no case is the reader treated to a scene in giant land—the imagina- 
tion of our writers does not extend so far. The activity of the giants 
in both Herzog Ernst and Reinfrid takes place among the pygmies 
oramong men. And throughout the story of Rother the giants are 
away from home, which is mentioned as a distant and little known 
land (630). 

The natural dwelling place, however, is most often given as a 
forest—which, considering the fact that nearly every adventure of 
these romances transpires in a forest, can hardly be called very 
definite. Sometimes it is a berc within the forest. Thus Dietrich 
rides forth gén der wilde to find the giants who inhabit the birge 
Trutmunt in dem walde (Goldemar). The five giants in Laurin, 
who meet their death in such short order at the hands of the knights, 
are called into the berc from the neighboring woods (1487). Sige- 
not lives in a forest and takes his prisoners to a berc for safe keeping. 
Baldemar collects the favorite toll of a hand and a foot in the forest 
before the bure of Marsiljan (Wolfdietrich D VII 31 f.). It will 
also be remembered that the giant herdsman whose features 
Kalogreant describes (Iwein 418), spends his days in the forest of 
“Breziljan,” guarding strange beasts. 

The cannibal giant in Wolfdietrich D (V 54) has his home in the 
mountains of a wilderness. This ingeniously contrived character 
offers some diversion in a poem where wonders are common enough. 
On his pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchré, Wolfdietrich lands on an 
unknown shore and leaving his boat in charge of a sailor, penetrates 
deep into the forest. In his absence a giant finds the sailor asleep, 
whereupon he takes him by the hair and slinging him over his back, 
carries him away toward the mountains. When the hero finally 
appears to bring him to reckoning, he is toasting the unhappy 
seaman before the fire. Not only is the incident itself novel: the 
aspect of the “ungetoufter valant” is such as not to belie the name. 


sin antlit was dem langen wel einer ellen breit. 
gel waren im diu ougen, als uns diz buoch seit. 
sin nase was geschaffen krump alse ein widers horn. 
von dem waltaffen wart manic helt verlorn. (V 57) 


In Meleranz likewise the existence of such conditions is indicated by the 
remarks of the giant Pulaz (4445 f.). 
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Add to this a black face framed by white hair; the largest mouth 
ever seen, filled with gleaming teeth; the ears of an ass; the whole 
set off by engestlichiu cleider; and we have a picturesque devil, to 
say the least. 

No one expects a giant to be handsome, but this author shows 
some talent in conjuring up incompatible features. Hardly less 
repulsive are the looks of the giantess Roma whose appearance in 
the poem is unmotivated“ but not unwelcome (VII, 115-136). She 
overtops the trees. Her nose and chin meet, and her mouth stretch- 
es from ear to ear. Her eyes are like those of an ostrich.” Last 
but not least, her feet are so large that it would take the hides of 
two hinds to shoe them. Roma, when she sees the knight, laughs 
in what she intends to be a friendly way, but the laugh has the 
effect of frightening him. The giantess knows her deficiencies, 
however, and explains that she is not so bad as she looks. She has 
often been in Kriechen lant and knows his father and mother. She 
insists on entertaining Wolfdietrich in her home. 

Sie brahte in heim ze hase, dA vant er siben wip 

in einer vesten klase, geschaffen alse ir lip. (128) 
The hero feels less at ease than before, but his hosts reassure him 
and invoke God’s blessing on him. On the fourth morning Roma 
consents to his departure, and to show her good will, carries him and 
his steed out of the wilderness. 

Diu milte héchgeborne zuhte in dé df sich, 

einem eichorne gebart sie wol gelich. 

bi einer tagewile truoc sie ros und man 

wol zw6 und zweinzic milen iiber daz gebirge dan. (135) 

The extraordinary features of the characters just described” 
belong more strictly to other types of Elementargeister, and are 
applied by our author here for the sake of a little extra color. The 


4 We can imagine that in an earlier version her introduction was better 
motivated. The situation was probably similar to that of the merwip in Wolf- 
dietrich A. There is some indication that Roma saves the hero (127) and 
probably from starvation (126, 131, 132). 

Cf. the wildez wip in the Krone (cf. p. 3). Other similarities are not 
wanting; e. g.— 

zw6 vil gréze bruste sie an ir libe truoc. 
“‘swen din ze wibe gluste” sprach der degen kluoc, 
“er héte den tiuvel freissam, wol ich daz sprechen sol.” (117) 

* To this type of giant also belong Birkhilt and her daughter Uodelgart 
(Eckenliet 228 f.). 
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giants are awe-inspiring folk but the dread they cause comes rather 
from their size, strength, and ferocity than from a hideous appear- 
ance. These are the qualities which the author emphasizes over 
and over until they become very monotonous. The play of imagin- 
ation which signalizes the sketching of such a character as the 
wildez wip, for instance, is wanting here. Variety is discovered 
only in the length of the giants and in the nature of the armor they 
wear. 

I know no better example of these limitations than that afforded 
by the four giants who appear one after the other in the Spiel- 
mannsepos Orendel. The first provokes little comment (790). 
Orendel encounters three hundred heathens among whom rides 
ein rise freisam who seizes the hero, carries him over fiirst und 
hdéhe berge, and throws him tief in einen kerkére. This enemy of 
the faith has his labor for nothing, however, since the Virgin takes 
pity on the prisoner and frees him.—The second rise freisam, “ vor 
dem kund lebendig niemant best4n,” is named Mentwin and is 
also from the ranks of the heathen. The Saracens being unable 
to cope with Grawe Roc, send for their champion. Nor was his a 
mean appearance: 

er was wunniglichen gefar, 

er kam ouch keiserlichen dar. (1267) 

in mohte kein ros nie getragen: 

daz sin ros solte sin 

daz was ein helfant junge 

der gieng sé wol zuo sprunge. 

sin gedecke was von silber wize 

und gieng dem helfant af den fuoz. (1197) 
His equipment occupies the poet for two pages: first the bejeweled 
shield; then the golden helmet, fearfully and wonderfully made, 
with a device of bells and singing birds in a linden, etc., etc. This 
elegant person does not carry a club but a spear “vier klaftern 
lanc.” Despite all this brave show, Mentwin naturally falls before 
the Christian champion who distributes the giant’s finery among 
the farnde diet.—And now the third giant, Librian, puts in his 
appearance. He hails from der wiiesten Schalunge (1542) and 
comes riding like the others among his fellow heathens, ein rize 
freisam. Librian acts as spokesman for the army. With confi- 
dence and familiarity he leans over the wall of Jerusalem and de- 
mands Orendel (1446). If the request is refused they are going to 
burn the heilige grab. Orendel properly armed with David’s sword 
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does battle with the heathens, but before he could find the boasting 
giant he had to betake himself “ von dannen fiirbaz af den Jordan.” 
By help of angels the hero slays him.—The fourth giant, Perian, 
is introduced a few lines further on in exactly the same words as the 
preceding one, and is disposed of in the same way. Perian dis- 
tinguished himself by wearing three byrnies: one of horn, the next 
of silver, the innermost one of steel. 

The home of the giants in Orendel may be said to be far from 
the dwellings of all good people. The outlines are vague: a desert 
and heathen surroundings challenge the imagination of the reader, 
who must supply the details himself. As giants come more in 
contact with men, the author feels called upon to fix their habita- 
tion more definitely. Dietrich, in attempting to reach Virginal’s 
bere before the others, loses his way in the forest and meets Wic- 
ram, ein rise unm4zen lanc mit einer stangen stehelin (315). The 
unarmed knight falls a prey to the giant who takes him to the burc 
of Herzog Nitger, his master. Here we find other giants serving 
the duke. But the bond between Nitger and his servants is not 
strong. The giants are but slightly civilized and do not stand in 
the slightest awe of their master. They come to the burc on 
occasion but they really live outside: below the burc is a waterfall 
and a mill, and by the side of these is a cave where the giants 
sleep (364). When Dietrich proves too much for these giants one 
of their number blows a horn to call another giant, Hiille, who is 
intended to be more ferocious and terrible than the ones who live 
in subjection to Nitger. 

ez was der aller kiienste man, 

der ie gewuohs zu erge. 

die stange nam er in die hant. 

swaz er der este ie begreif, 

die vielen vor im umb daz lant. (510) 
Hiille does not live with Nitger at all but in einem vinstern wiiesten 
tan three miles distant (510). 

In Wolfdietrich D IV we again find twelve giants in the service 
of a human, this time a heathen by the name of Belmunt. Their 
introduction into the story gives rise to another of those episodes 
which is so typical of this sort of poetry. They always begin with 
the chagrin of the hero and end with the discomfiture of the heathen, 
beast, or Elementargeist, as the case may be. Here again the scene 
is laid in a forest. Wolfdietrich and his men are enjoying the 
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beautiful weather by the side of a woodland spring. While they 
rest they lay aside their armor. 

nu was durch 4ventiure gestrichen in den tan 

Wolfdietrich der kiiene, ein ritter lobesam. 

zwelf risen gréze wurden ir gewar: 

des waldes eitgenéze huoben sich dé dar 

mit starken stahelstangen und mit swerten breit. 

Ane wer sie dé viengen die helde vil gemeit, 

wan sie nacket waren: ez wer anders niht ergan. 

sie wurden dé gefiieret af eine veste dan. (4) 
Wolfdietrich makes the welkin resound when he discovers his loss, 
whereupon Belmunt sends his henchmen to ‘take him captive.’” 
The ensuing fight with the twelve giants is wholly without distin- 
guishing features. The hero enters upon a career of blood which 
does not end until Belmunt’s “waltrecken,” himself, and a large 
part of his “ingesinde” have been put out of existence. It is 
interesting to find that Belmunt’s following seems to be entirely of 
giants, and that these live with him in the castle. Wolfdietrich 
finds them making merry in the palas. 

I have taken up the folk epic separately, by no means because 
I hoped thus to come at the popular conception. The so-called 
popular epic and the court epic have both made their delineation 
of Elementargeister conform in large part to the manners of the 
Middle Ages. In both the giant appears as knight’*® and in both 
he shows traces of popular tradition. What difference there is, is 
a matter of degree, and is traceable to the style of the epic rather 
than to tradition. For that very reason it may be profitable to 
consider the development in the court epic apart from the other. 
The ideal knight appears in flattering contrast to the hesitating, 

incapable, and weak. The protection of these less favored mortals, 
the liberation of those who are held in durance vile or who are 
unduly taxed or oppressed, is the mission of the knight and forms 
the unvarying theme of the court epic. The knight of the Helden- 
dichtung takes whatever adventure comes his way. Giants arise 

1? The giants are represented as very clumsy: running down the mountain 
sie ndmen manegen val (15). 

18 Cf. the Rosengarten. One would not know that Pusolt, Schrutan, Ort- 
win, and Asprian are giants: they are mentioned merely as four of the twelve 
kiiene man who guard the garden (6 f., 48 f.). Later (95) they begin to be 
mentioned as giants and without more ado they are brought forward among 
the other recken. Schrutan has been at Gibeche’s court for twenty years 
(D 279). 
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in the middle of a strophe (Wolfdietrich D IV 4) without provo- 
cation and without the formality of an introduction. Wolfdietrich 
is forced to slay Baldemar who falls on him unaware, and thus he, 
incidentally, frees Ceciljenlant of this unsavory character (ibid. 32). 
The hero may fare forth for the pure love of excitement as when 
Dietrich “wolte gerne sehen die risen ungefiiege” in the mountain 
of Trutmunt (Goldemar 4) or seeks other wonders “durch mengen 
ungeviiegen tan” in the neighborhood of his capital (Sigenot 1). 
But the knight of the court epic is more generally bound on an 
errand of liberation when he rides abroad and this mission is very 
apt sooner or later to bring him into conflict with those arch- 
villains of olden times, the giants. 
Wigalois, out on such an expedition, is startled in the night by 
terrible cries for help. He follows these— 
den walt af und zetal. 
der was rach und enge. 
durch dorne und durch gedrenge 
fuor er wol eine mile. 
nu sach er bi der wile 
sitzen zwéne starke risen 
bi einem fiure df den wisen, 
die bi dem séwe lagen. (2060) 
It is a wild, uncanny setting, in keeping with the deed of violence 
that is transpiring. The giants have stolen a maid from Arthur’s 
household and are doing violence to her. The boy knight prevails 
against the giants and saves the maid.'® 
In similar manner Erec is brought to fight with the two giants 
who are shamefully misusing a knight they have captured in the 
forest (5294 f.).2° Iwein kills Harpin to liberate the sons of his 
19 For, of course, he gives battle at once. The author allows himself a 
delightful sententious comment just here: 


ezn sol ouch dehein biderbe man wie mdhte wir vertriben 

niemer gerne iibersehen die langen naht und unser leit 

sw4 dehein schade mac geschehen niwan mit ir selekheit? 

deheinem reinem wibe, unser fréude were enwiht 

ern wendes mit sinem libe: und hiete wir der wibe niht. 

daz ist min site und ouch min rat. got miiez in genedic wesen! 

wan swaz diu werlt fréude hat wirn méhten 4n si niht genesen. (2091) 


diu kumt uns von den wiben. 

20 Cf. Seifrid 334 f. for just such another episode. The hero, brought to 
the scene by the cries of a woman, finds two giants abusing a knight while the 
maid stands helpless by. After the death of the giants it is also necessary tc 
settle with their mother. 
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host and to relieve the family from his further machinations 
(4357 f.). Here as so often in the court epic, the reader is warned 
beforehand of what is to come, so that the Elementargeist does not 
come on the scene unexpectedly or unannounced. Iwein offers 
another example which is still more striking (6080 f.). Our hero 
reaches a burc where he must spend the night or fare much farther. 
The villagers try to discourage him by being discourteous. He is 
admitted to the burc by a sardonic porter who admonishes him that 
the exit will not be so easy. The warning is completed when he 
questions a crowd of young women whom he finds slaving over 
“borten” in a “wercgadem.” He learns that they are there as a 
sort of yearly tribute paid by their lord: he had thus saved his 
young life from destruction at the hands of two giants with whom 
every guest of the burc must fight. It is only after a night of royal 
entertainment that Iwein has to face the adventure. 

The court epic in contrast to the folk epic has a strong tendency 
to motivate its episodes, as the foregoing examples show. This is 
at one with the tone of the court epic which is much more realistic 
in language and in action than is the folk epic." In consequence 
of this we also find a disposition in the court epic from the begin- 
ning, to give giants a fixed abode. Not merely to present them 
among the followers of a king, as Isealt, a faithful member of 
Arthur’s household (Lanzelet 7535) or the giants in the service of 
Matur (Daniel 410 and after); but to make them masters of their 
own establishment, generally a castle. These dwellings become 
more and more elaborate in the court epics of later MHG. 

The Eckenliet which shows many points of resemblance to the 
court poetry, if not in style, at least in matter, has a description of 
a giant castle of the most elegant sort: that is, Vasolt’s burc. 
As Dietrich approaches it he crosses a meadow “mit bluomen wol 
bespreit.”” A zadelboum adorns this plain and in its shade stands 
a beautiful tent. Seats and fountains add further to the attractive- 
ness of the place. In the background lies the castle itself: 


Ein wunneclichiu burc da lac. 
diu lihte alsam der liehte tac 
von edelem gesteine 

hie rét, dort griiene, gel unt bla. 
wiz schein von stolzen berlen da 
und ouch von helfenbeine. 


21 Panzer brings this out in his excellent Vortrag iiber das altdeutsche 
Volksepos. 
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getwerc in klarem golde fin 

haten ergraben wunder 

an dirre veste. ‘ 

ein knoph oben df der biirge bran 

alsam der morgensterne. (230) 
Further description of this dwelling is interrupted by Dietrich’s 
battle with the two giantesses, with which the poem breaks off. 
It is probable that in the lost portion Dietrich gets a view of the 
burc on the inside which doubtless corresponds to what we have 
here. That it is the seat of the king’s court appears from 229. 

Tristan desires Petitcriu, Gilan’s fairy dog, and for this reward 
is willing to free the duke’s land of the tribute imposed by a neigh- 
boring giant (15895). The giant is 

héchvertic unde vermezzen, 

und hete af der rivagen his 

und hiez der Urgaa li vilds. (“‘vilis=haarig.’’ Bechstein) 
The battle, which is a typical one, takes place in einem harte wilden 
walt, but when wounded the giant betakes himself wider heim 
zehant in sine veste balde. The author has no occasion to com- 
ment on the particulars of the kastel (16099). Apparently the 
giant lived alone for Tristan enters and leaves the place unmolested, 
and the enraged giant, sallying forth again, brings no one with him 
to assist him in the losing fight. 

Urgan’s castle by the waterside may have been an excellent 
“veste” but Heinrich vom Tiirlin can tell us of something better. 
In the Krone we meet a giant whose notoriety pervades the poem 
long before the monster appears in person.” 


Der was gesezzen bi dem mer 

Und was sé starc, daz er ein her 
Uber al niht envorhte, etc. (5471) 
Assiles was der rise genant 

Und saz in einem einlant 

Daz was starke wilde. (5520) 


The reader is not favored with any more information concerning 
this ideally located stronghold except that the country round about 


* The motive of Assiles and his outrages begins 5471, he himself enters the 
story 10040. By 10077 Gawein has slain him and put his army to rout. The 
utter disproportion of the introduction and the event would offend the artistic 
taste of the most lenient critic of medieval romance. The Krone, is alas! 
full of these zsthetic sins. 
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is subject land. But the owner, it develops, is a very remarkable 
person. By the side of this giant other giants are but children. 
Ten kingdoms pay him tribute. Every writer impresses us with 
the height of the giant he brings forward; he towers above the trees, 
looms up like a tower, or wades deep waters. The superiority of 
Assiles to these is neatly couched in the simple statement “daz 
er die berge iiberschrite” (5525). The strength of a giant is always 
mentioned in the same breath with his name; but is there any 
other writer who would dare claim for his giant what is asserted of 
Assiles. Verily he had no need for the proverbial power of Chris- 
tian faith for— 

Die berge er ab ir stete truoc 

An swelhe stat im beste geviel. (5527) 
After this it is not surprising to learn that he uses trees for clubs 
and that his shield is a stone wall. 

There is still a better reason why a castle should be given as the 
home of these giants. When a hero sets several hundred prisoners 
of a giant free, it is very evident that the giant can no longer be a 
homeless spirit of the woods, but must be master of a burc in which 
to keep his prisoners. This more than any other motive, perhaps, 
accounts for the large number of land-owning giants to be found in 
the court epic; for, as said above, the hero must not kill the giant 
for naught—somebody must hail him as liberator. To be sure, 
the giant may by magic keep his prisoners otherwise, as in Seifrid 
27 f. where ain wilder ris detains four minicliche frawen, durch 
listt verzaubert bey ainer awen.* But this is quite exceptional. 
A case more in point is one which occurs later in the same poem. 
Seifrid sees a purck zw vleisz erpawen and rides toward it. 

dar vor bey ainer stain wanndt mocht er schawen 

ainn risen unnd des weyb gar ungehewre. 

er hiess Schrutor, sein weib Rubal; 

ire augen gevar nach aim kol gliienden fewre. (94) 
The giants challenge the traveler’s right to pass that way. When 
the excitement of the contest is over (it has to be repeated when 
the sons of the pair put in their appearance next day), the victor 
enters the burc and opens the door of the prison. He finds that the 


% This incident belongs to the first part of the poem which here follows 
the old popular tradition of Siegfried. The Arthurian romance which has been 
grafted on to this, begins further on. Cf. Golther, Deutsche Dichtung im Mit- 
telalter 246. 
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castle does not belong to the giants: they have imposed themselves 
on the owner and they use his home for a prison and storehouse. 
Both depositories were full, owing to the zeal with which the giants 
plied their vocation. 

The counterparts of this giant pair are to be found in the unge- 
hiwer Purdan and his unbescheiden wip, Fidegart, in der Pleier’s 
Garel. The hero, intent on going ahead and winning an advantage 
for Arthur, comes in einen wilden walt through which he rides the 
whole day. Toward night he arrives at einer vesten klise.* Here 
the giants dwell; from this point of vantage they control the whole 
forest. 

nu stuont vor sinem hise 

der ungehiwer Purdan. 

der het ein vestez harnasch an, 

daz er zallen ziten truoc; 

diu stange diu was gréz genuoc, 
vierecke, staelin unde sneit 

sin schilt was dicke unde breit. 

sin swert was lanc, scharf und guot. 
ein gespizten stzlinen huot 

het er mit einem nasebant. (5514) 


The giant begins to abuse the unoffending knight as soon as he 
sees him, and the usual fight ensues. Fidegart now appears, armed 
in the same manner as her husband (with the addition of zwo isnin 
hosen guot), and the author has opportunity to repeat the battle. 
Having disposed of the giants the hero has time to examine the 


A 9? 


place where they lived. The “his” proves to be a regular burc 
with palas, kemenaten, hof, etc. The prison is in a wall of rock, 
out of reach of anyone but the giants, and Garel opens its huge 
stone door only by the magic help of the dwarf Albewin. The 


* Kldse is used, Wolfdietrich D VII 128, to describe the home of the 
giantess Roma. There it may mean a rift in the rocks, a defile, or a pass in 
the mountains, a sense preserved in the NHG Klause. At least, it refers only 
to the location of the dwelling. Der Pleier uses klise constantly in reference 
to the abode of giants and makes it equivalent to the house itself. This mean- 
ing is, of course, justified by the origin of the word. I only wish to call atten- 
tion to its significance here. The location is secluded but the dwelling is pre- 
tentious and well fortified. Cf. infra the case of the giants in Tandareis where 
klase is used of the strongholds on the road through the marsh. In Garel 
11173 the word means a stronghold which is actually situated in a mountain 
pass. 
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condition of the captives is pitiable beyond description. The 
author spares no pains to show how terrible and unhuman the 
giants were. The prisoners were held as an earnest that their 
families should pay regular tribute. 

The climax in the delineation of robber giants is reached in 
Tandareis. The episode that deals with these characters takes up 
nearly four thousand lines of the poem (4150 f.). Here as in the 
Krone (cf. f. n. 22) there is a lengthy introduction, but the propor- 
tions are better preserved than in that poem and the whole is more 
rational, and to be sure, more prosaic. Considering that the hero ] 
wins his kingdom in this encounter the incident may not be said 
to be too much inflated. 

Tandareis, lost in thoughts of his lady love, allows himself to be 
surprised by robbers in a wood and comes off severely wounded 
and with loss of his retinue. After having recuperated in the near- 
by town of Poytowe, he is passing through the forest again when 
he hears cries for help. He arrives on the scene in time to save a 
knight and a lady from the hands of the robbers, many of whom 
fall under the hero’s lusty blows. From three who surrender Tandar- 
eis learns that his men are being held captive at the headquarters 
of the robbers. It appears that the robbers belong to a band of 
four hundred who are forced to this godless work by giants. By 
the report of the prisoners and in the further developments we have 
revealed to us a situation which surpasses anything of the kind 
to be found in MHG. A giant with the assistance of three others 
has perfected a system of robbery and slavery that calls for our 
admiration. A neighboring subject land furnishes the robbers, 
these keep up the stock of captives (more than 1,000), and from 
the labor of the unfortunate prisoners the giants have become 
wealthy. The place is well chosen for the business. To arrive 
at the citadel of the giants one has to traverse den walt irresam 

(5561), a process attended with greatest danger, as we have seen. 
If the adventurer manages this, he comes to a marsh bordering on 4 
the sea. Only one road leads through this swamp and it is fortified 
by three strongholds successively, (complete establishments filled 
with servants), each occupied by a giant. Finally after these out- 
posts are passed, the burc itself is reached, which, of course, the 
captain of the band inhabits. This impregnable fortress is perched 
on a lofty rock, surrounded by the sea and the marsh and further 
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fortified by a wall.™ It naturally devolves upon Tandareis to 
penetrate this nest of iniquity, not only to recover his men but 
also to deliver the host of other prisoners. When he has slain 
the giants, he chooses Malmontan for his own abode. 

The foregoing examples do not exhaust der Pleier’s stock of 
giants. Besides the four polite giants in Garel who guard the 
entrance into Ekunaver’s land and who, in outward characteris- 


tics, present little new,* the unique figures of Pulaz and his com- 
% diu burc ist héch unde wit. 
daz mos ist daz dar umbe lit 
wol einer raste lanc. (5343) 
ich wene nie 
ein vester burc wart gesehen. 
diu burc lit einhalp an dem mer 
vor einem hdéhen steine. 
der ist so héch, daz kein man 
des hat gedanc oder wan 
daz er dar iiber komen méhte, 
wan niemen daz entdhte: 
daz gebirge ist héch unde fram, 
von dem steine get ein mare dan 
wol sehs rosseloufe lanc. 
diu mire hat den umbeswanc 
von dem steine unz an daz mer genomen 
da mac niemen iiber komen. 
sé héch diu mire ist getriben. 
vil manec man ist beliben 
zwischen dem steine und der biirge wit 
diu einhalp an dem mere lit 
df einen velsen, der ist héch. (5270) 


* They enter the story in the same fashion as the others—in battle with 
the hero. Like the others they wear the full armor of the knight. Concerning 
their dwelling cf. the following: 

. her reit der wigant 
vil rehte gein der kliise 

(die risen waren mit hise) 

die straze durch den walt dar. 
héch ane maze 

lag ein turn ob dem tor. 

da habt der edel ritter vor. 
da enneben lag ein palas, 

der héch und sé wit was, 

daz die ungefiiegen man 

wol ir gemach mohten han 

in dem selben hise. 

Garel hielt vor der klase 

und schowet diz veste werc. 
ietwederhalbe was ein berc 
héch, ein slehtiu steinwant. (Garel 11155) 
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panions deserve mention, Meleranz has to ride “den sumerlangen 
tac durch vil gréze wilde, holz Ane gevilde”’ before he comes to the 
clearing where they live (4265). The dwelling of these giants is 
not a klise or bure but a log house in the midst of the clearing. 
Pulaz hints of better times in a better land across the sea before 
“der risen kiinc von Gazen” drove him and his companions into 
exile (4445 f.). 

The dwarf?’ was, if possible, an even more favorite subject with 
the MHG writers than the giant. Asa literary character it had most 
of the advantages that mark the giant and many others peculiar to 
itself, so that a great variety of interpretations was possible. Our 
authors by no means exhausted the possibilities, and the large 
majority of dwarfs that occur in this literature are conventionally 
portrayed. The dwarf lent itself to episodical treatment even 
more than the giant. The latter, once introduced, had to be dis- 
posed of to the satisfaction of the reader and the author. When 
the incident is closed the giant is either a loyal helper of the hero 
or, more usually, is past the possibility of harming anyone else. 
Toward the dwarfs the author felt this responsibility to a less 
extent. They come and go in the poems in a way that charac- 
terizes no other Elementargeist. But dwarfs were often used to 
better ends: some of the most interesting characters in MHG belong 
to this class. 

In a pause in his battle with Selmunt, Wolfdietrich receives 
advice and help from a dwarf named Bibunc. He appears suddenly 
and as suddenly vanishes (Wolfdietrich D IV 40-55). The same 
hero is again rescued by a dwarf when he escapes the heathens by 
riding into the sea: the dwarf appears on the shore, warns the hero, 
brings him a boat, and thus saves him. The dwarf further serves 
the hero by directing him to where his brothers are. Then— 

dé dankte dem getwerge der kiiene wigant 


and the character is dismissed without another word. A getwerc 
in Wolfdietrich A (582-585) has an even more insignificant rdéle: 
he tries to warn the hero of the approach of the dragon when the 
knight lies asleep before the dwarf’s “stein.” It is left to the 


*7 For a history of the dwarf in MHG from the mythological standpoint 
see August Liitjens: Der Zwerg in der deutschen Heldendichtung des Mittel- 
alters, Breslau 1911. 
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horse to finish the task of waking his master, and the dwarf is not 
disposed of at all.” 

One of the most picturesque of these minor characters who are 
introduced to serve the immediate needs of the hero, is the dwarf 
in Sanct Brandan. The good saint is suffering one of those many 
mishaps that characterize his seafaring, and the ship’s company 
call loudly on gotes trite for deliverance. Somewhere in the dim 
distance a dwarf hears the cry. He prevails on a hermit to accom- 
pany him and the two strange companions set out in a boat mit 
eime segele cleine. The author describes what Brandan and his 
companions see: in the prow under the sail sits the hermit; 

hinter im shen sie ouch stan 
ein getwerc grawelich getan, 
daz stint an dem stdire. 

ez dahte sie wesen ungehire. 
daz getwerc daz hiez Botewart. 
vil michel gr6z was im sin bart 
und daz har alsé lanc. 

érlichen daz getwerc sanc 
heidenische schone lit. 

im was die kel alsé wit 

und die stimme als6 gréz 

daz sie als ein horn irdéz. 

er hatte ein sttire in der hant. 
im was al sin gewant 


pfellin und sidin. (1553) 
The little steersman extricates the unfortunate travelers from their 
predicament and arbeite vaste dort den kiel sé daz ez in allen wol 
geviel. 

These casual characters, if that term may be allowed, throw but 
little light on the dwarf’s surroundings. They only show what 
we might expect, namely, that the simplest conception of the dwarf 
locates him free in nature. From this indefinite notion we can 
trace an elaboration in the abode of this Elementargeist that cor- 
responds largely to the same process in the case of the giant. And 
while, just as in that case, this development cannot be followed 
in strictly chronological order, it is still true that the most circum- 
stantially described homes are to be found in the later court poetry. 

The traditional home of the dwarf is within a mountain. “Im 


walde vant er einen berc, den haten gar wildiu getwerc erbiwen 

28 In Seifrid 21 a dwarf comes out of his hél to warn the hero of a dragon. 
This character is somewhat more pretentious than those mentioned above. 
Another in the same poem (222) is dispatched in two strophes. 
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und bezessen,” is the way in which the author describes Dietrich’s 
coming to Goldemar’s abode. Most often it is holer berc or holer 
stein, as in Sigenot. Dwarfs of this type are nearly always dis- 
covered in or near their cave (for such is evidently the conception 
of these places).** The dwarf in Eilhart’s Tristan is sought out 
by Tristan’s enemies and is brought to court for a short time, but 
he is out of his element and returns to the woods for safety. Later 
on, the truhseze, while bunting in the forest, sees the dwarf in the 
neighborhood of a mountain, scurrying away through the woods 
(3774 f.). This incident gives a strong impression of the elemental 
nature of the character, an impression which is intensified by the 
fact that the dwarf is here chased and captured as if it were some 
small animal. 

Alberich, the father of Ortnit, also inhabits a mountain. It is 
under a linden in front of the same that the knight comes upon 
him asleep and takes him for a beautiful child that has strayed from 
its mother. The author of this poem has presented us with a char- 
acter whose personal appearance is at variance with that of the 
other dwarfs to be found in MHG literature. Like the giant, 
the dwarf usually provokes comment from the author by his size; 
other features, it would seem, were not remarkable enough to com- 
memorate. When we come to the dwarfs who are represented as 
knights, personal appearance is equivalent to the accoutrements, 
which are generally described in detail. The ordinary dwarf does 
not attain to such distinction. We know that the Alberich of the 
Nibelungenliet was an altgriser man with a beard (497) and dar 
zuo starc genuoc (494). Botewart (Brandan. cf. citation above) 
was also strong; furthermore he was not good to look on (graiwelich 
getan) and vil michel gréz was im sin bart, und daz har also lanc. 
Wolfdietrich A (582) and Sigenot (33) furnish other examples of 
bearded dwarfs.*® We may well suppose that the general concep- 
tion of the dwarf was that it was not handsome, but the evidence 
is too meagre for us to draw any definite conclusion. We can only 


*® Ruodliep captures a dwarf in front of its “antrum” (XVIII 28). The 
term daz hol is not infrequently used. 


8° Giants also have beards sometimes. Hildebrant says: 
etlichen weiz ich under in: 
die tragen klafterlangen bart. (Virginal 621) 
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say that the Alberich of Ortnit is the only one whose beauty is 
attested.™ 

The plot of Virginal—if this grotesque structure may be said to 
have such—centers about the berc of the queen of the dwarfs. 
But despite this fact one may read the poem through without 
getting any conception as to the exact nature of the place. That 
it is a pretentious dwelling is evident enough for Virginal is very 
rich (28; cf. also “die guldin berge’’ 492) and the inhabitants of 
the holer stein are numerous and richly clad. The interior is fit- 
tingly lighted: 

riches gesteines vil da lac: 

daz gap in dem berge lieht, 

rehte als were der liehte tac. (686) 

There is a drawbridge and a giant porter (685). This berc is 
spacious enough for the queen to entertain many guests there. 
Virginal’s favorite haunt, however, is the flowered meadow before 
the berc where she erects her wonderful tent beside a brook (124, 
560, 566, etc.). This retreat and the berc are so confused that it is 
often hard to tell which the author really means. Virginal herself 
is not a dwarf and does not belong in the holer berc; like the mer- 
minne in Salman (728) she is there by attraction, as it were, of her 
subjects, whose claim to the holer berc is indisputable and inalien- 
able. The tent on the meadow is more naturally her dwelling; in 
as far as the dwarfs share this with her, they are out of their ele- 
ment.” 

Although the nature of Virginal’s berc is vaguely indicated, it is 
clear that it is no longer a question of a mere cave. The whole 
is too elaborate for that. The author is throughout bordering on 

*! There can be no doubt that the friendly or hostile attitude of the author 
toward the character has much to do with his conception of its appearance. 
“Handsome is as handsome does” is too evidently a principle of mediaeval 
romance-writing, not to apply here. It is impossible to conceive the malicious 
dwarf of French epics as other than ugly even if his misshapen form were not 
mentioned. By the same token the knightly dwarf too often approaches the 
ideal of chivalry to be taken for a hunchback, or perhaps even to be considered 
ugly at all. Female dwarfs always have the sympathy of the author and are 
nearly always represented as winsome and pretty. 


* Examples of dwarfs that are entirely removed from their natural abode 
are abundant enough in MHG. The type is most common in the court epic; 
Melot in Tristan is probably the best known example. They need not be con- 
sidered here since their dwelling is identical with that of the humans among 
whom they live. 
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the conception of a burce as is shown by numerous details. In 
506 the usual phrase “der berc ze Jeraspunt” (87, 441, 664, etc.) 
is even replaced by “ein burc ze Geraspunt.” What is but indi- 
cated in Virginal is plainly stated in Wolfdietrich B. The hero, 
tired from his encounter with the dragons, sits down by his wife 
on the ground. 

er entschlief ir in ir schéze. dd kam ein wilder man 

und verstal im die frouwen: ein tarnkappen truoc er an. 

Er fourt si durch den walt gén einem berge dan, 

dar az sicherlichen ein schoener brunne ran. 

an leite er ir ein kappen, ein wurz gaber ir in den munt: 

er fuort sidurch den brunnen anderselben stunt. (795) 
Four years Wolfdietrich seeks his wife. He comes at last to the 
spring and sits him down to rest. His wife, looking out of a win- 
dow in the mountain, spies him there. She tells the dwarf, “ez 
ist ein irdischer man komen fiir den berc,”’ and prevails on him to 
bring the wanderer inside. The dwarf in order to leave the berc 
uses a kappe and a wurz, and Wolfdietrich comes in by the same 
means. 

Als nu Wolfdietrich kom in der berc gegin, 

dé sach er in dem berge_ ein schoene burc stan. 


an der selben biirge wol zwei hundert tiirne lac: 
die zinnen Of der mire ldhten als der liehte tac. (806) 


This is only the beginning of the wonders which the knight sees in 

the berc. Billunc, the dwarf, shows him about with pride; first in 

a garden whose chief attraction is a wonderful linden with that 

favorite device of golden tubes and singing birds; then in the palas— 
dar inne was gerihtet an der selben zit 


wol fiinf hundert tische, daz sage ich iu fiir war: 
ob ieglichem hundert twerc, diu warn ze wunsche gar. (810) 


After Wolfdietrich has conquered Billunc and has recovered his 
wife, he is shown further wonders in the berc by another dwarf, 
who then brings the knight and his lady into the outer world again. 

Probably no poem in MHG makes such an impression of unity 
on the reader as Laurin. It has no side plots, no wandering epi- 
sodes. The action is motivated by the character of Laurin and it 
transpires almost entirely in his abode. The dwarf appears in the 
story after a brief introduction. Dietrich hears of this adventure 
of the rosengarten guarded by a degen herlich, and reproaches 
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Meister Hildebrant for not having told him of it. The young 
Berner is seized with a desire to see this thing: 

“ich wil suochen die résen rét 

und solde ich komen in gréze nét.” (79) 
A ride of seven miles or more through the forest brings them to a 
green meadow where the rose garden lies. The devastation of the 
flowers has the desired effect: Laurin is not slow to come to avenge 
the wrong. This tiny being (der ist kime drier spannen lanc. 55) 
presents the figure of a knight in miniature. The spear which he 
brings to bear on the intruders is gold-adorned and hung with a 
silken embroidered banner. His spotted horse, no bigger than a 
deer, is richly caparisoned; the saddle is of ivory; the reins, stirrups, 
the golden coverlet, are all bejeweled. The dwarf himself is fitted 
out in armor cap-a-pie, the description of which gives the author 
evident pleasure. 

After the preliminary skirmish on the meadow, Laurin entices the 
knights to go with him to see the wonders of his berc. They reach 
the place early next morning. Here they find a veritable fairyland. 
The inevitable linden shades einen wiinneclichen plan. Blossoms— 

maneger leie swes man wil 

oder imer erdenken mac: 

die gaben alle siiezen smac. 
Every sort of bird that sings is here, each singing in its own manner 
but all in harmony. More typical still of other-world habitations 
are the strange beasts that disport themselves on the meadow; 
si waren heimeliche gezemet und dif den selben plan gewenet (919). 
Dietrich believes himself in paradise, but Laurin assures his guests 
that this is but a foretaste of the fréude within the berc. The 
author now tries to prove this assertion. When the guests enter the 
berc (by a little door, which closes and leaves no trace of the 
opening), they find themselves in a place of unsurpassed richness. 
The ceiling is hung with jewels, the tables are of ivory, the seats 
are of gold. 

allez daz diu werlt sol haben 
des was der berc vol geladen. (1001)* 
A definite plan of Laurin’s dwelling is not to be expected. The 
author is (literally) dealing in glittering generalities and does not 
* The inhabitants of the berc are naturally in keeping with their sur- 

roundings. The dwarfs are ritter lobesam wearing daz beste gewant daz man 
in allen landen vant (992). Besides the rich attire, the beauty of the female 
dwarfs is mentioned (1055). 
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condescend to irksome details. In this mountain there is room for 
all sorts of games, as well as for knightly exercise (1017). We hear 
of various apartments—a dining hall, kemenaten (1199, 1294), and 
a gemach (1242). The knights discover to their sorrow that there 
is also a prison (1211). 

The home of Jerome, the dwarf queen, in Friedrich von Schwaben 
is another of these marvelous hollow mountains—perhaps the most 
marvelous of them all. The dwellings of Laurin and Billunc were 
remarkable for their wonderful fittings and for their richness in 
general. That of Jerome distinguishes itself by other qualities. 
Before the berc is the playground of the dwarfs, the usual wunnig- 
clicher plan (2427). Here the half starved Friedrich finds the com- 
pany in his wanderings in search of Augelburg. Jerome, ain 
kunigin, ain zwergin lobesam, has spread her tent here durch kurtz- 
weil unnd aubentur. She attains both in the person of the knight 
who accepts her offer of meat and drink on the spot, and later goes 
with her haim ze husz in the holer berc. The passion of the little 
queen for the guest occupies the author at first so that we learn 
little of her surroundings until this passion is satisfied. It quickly 
develops, however, that the hero is a prisoner, for the berc of 
Jerome like those of Laurin and Billunc can be entered or quitted 
only by supernatural aid (2622 f.). But it is the proportions of the 
interior that are astonishing. It is not merely a burc that we have 
to picture to ourselves. The author gives indications of a whole 
country within the mountain. Besides the jousting (2598) of the 
tiny knights, there is real fighting: the berc is invaded by other 
dwarfs (3158) and a battle on horseback takes place (3177). Fried- 
rich himself rides from place to place (3078). It is on one of these 
excursions that he finds a maid in chains—the one who betrayed 
the berc to the enemy—who gives him a portion of the magic stone 
that opens the mountain. 

Jerome’s bere marks the climax of this sort of dwelling. But 
there is another kind which presents the dwarf among surroundings 
even more similar to those of humans. The last vestige of the 
traditional abode has vanished—there is no more question of a 
holer berc whether in the sense of a mere cave or of a burc within a 
berc. A case of this sort of habitation is contained in the Ecken- 
liet 202-207. After Dietrich has conquered Vasolt, the two ride 
away through the forest together. They direct their course 
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gén einer biirge schéne 
diu was héch und wunnesan. 
ir phlac ein gar weniger man 
mit einer guldin créne. 
This castle with its hundred towers lies out of reach of ballistra and 
catapult, and no stone but that of the hail has ever touched its 
lead roof (203). The palas in which the guests are dined might well 
contain the throng of dwarfs that gather there, for— 
er was s6 wit und ouch sé lanc 
man modhte drinne riten. (204) 
The host holds burc and land in fief from Vasolt. The purpose of 
the visit of the giant and the knight is to transfer this allegiance to 
Dietrich. This is soon accomplished and the travelers pass on. 

The most sustained attempt at portraying a dwarf land and 
dwarf castle is met with in Berthold’s Demantin (6907 f.). The 
adventure in this case does not befall Demantin himself, but his 
friend Firganant, who has set out to bring help to the former. 
Some time after leaving home, Firganant reaches a wilderness 
through which he rides four days without seeing anything but 
heath and ungeverte—“ menschin er ni vornam.” At last he comes 
in sight of a mountain toward which he now directs his way in the 
desperate hope of discovering inhabited land from its summit. 
When he comes to the mountain— 

einen twerg he sitzen vant 

vor om uf eime steine. 

di man di was sé cleine, 

be enhette mit al siner macht 

om bobin sin gortel nicht geracht. 

der twerg di entfinc den helt alsé, 

he sprach “her koning, ich bin vré 

daz ir sit komen in min lant.” (6944) 
The starving knight asks for food, which Comandion, the dwarf, 
assures him he shall have. He winds his sapphire horn, whereupon 
a dwarf rides up leading his master’s mount, a snow-white horse 
no bigger than a deer* (6973). The author pauses here long 
enough to describe the trappings. These are naturally of the rich- 
est sort: the ornaments are of good red gold, beautifully wrought; 
the reins consist of rubies and jacinths; the bridle itself is of borten, 
set with stones, one of which, on the horse’s crest, is so brilliant 
“daz di sunne né sé helle schein.””’ Comandion himself is richly 

* Cf. Laurin’s steed (166), which Witege also compares to a goat (346). 

Bibunc’s horse is as big as a hirz, but three times as strong (Virginal 142-143). 
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dressed in a suit of velvet set with jewels, the work of “cleine 
vrouweline.”’ 

The dwarf springs into the saddle and leads his guest to his 
home, the Castle of Taiphan. Strangely enough this burc is not 
even situated om a mountain, but is “gebiwet wol nach rechte df 
eime grézin breiten plan’ (7020). The idea of a securely fortified 
place is not uppermost in the author’s mind. Rather, he stresses 
its elegance. Comandion is a distinguished personage whose 
abode corresponds to what we have already seen of him. In this 
marble palas one drinks from beakers of precious stone. The 
fingerbowls are of gold. The banquet is served by beautiful 
women (7100). The hall itself is richly appointed, adorned with 
the portraits of the most famous heroes of the time. 

The unusual feature of this episode, however, is that the author 
attempts by every means possible to take the reader into another 
world. Firganant not only spends some time in reaching and 
leaving Comandion’s land, but the conditions there—while in 
every respect patterned on those of humans—are made to suit the 
little inhabitants. The poet makes a point of the fact that the 
door of the palace was large enough for the knight to pass through, 
thus indicating that this was exceptional. The adjective “clein” 
as well as the diminutive ending is applied to all that pertains to 
this people. But most extraordinary of all is the creation of a 
giant race to correspond to the dwarfs. When Comandion says 
(7159 et al.) that he has made the conquest of other lands by means 
of the giants who serve him, one must assume that these lands were 
inhabited by dwarfs; for Comandion’s giants are but the size of a 
fourteen year old human (7032). The giantesses are comparable 
to girls of ten or twelve (7110, 7670), and instead of being repulsive 
in appearance, as giantesses are wont to be, possess a remarkable 
charm and beauty (7077, 7338).—Firganant is a sort of Gulliver 
among Lilliputians. But although the episode is told with the 
simple intention of entertaining the reader, it is far from being 
humorously meant. The author has sought to please by a fantas- 
tic invention which he has ornamented in every way possible. 

Hucu WILEY PUCKETT. 


University of Illinois. 

* This contrasts with the case in the Eckenliet just cited. The extreme 
remoteness of Comandion’s burc is very much emphasized and must be con- 
sidered its chief detence. Furthermore the dwarf is a powerful sovereign 
whose land could not well be invaded. 
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SCHILLERS “LIED VON DER GLOCKE” NACH SEINER 
METRISCHEN UND MELODISCHEN FORM 


Die Metrik hat bis auf den heutigen Tag schwer zu leiden gehabt 
durch eine Verwirrung der Prinzipien und durch eine Unklarheit 
der Standpunkte. Der Fachmann hért oft den Vorwurf: “Der 
Dichter muss doch am besten wissen, was fiir ein Vers das ist; er 
hat ihn doch geschrieben.” Als ob der schaffende Kiinstler sich 
zugleich klar sein miisste iiber seinen Platz in der historischen 
Entwicklung seiner Kunst, iiber das isthetische Prinzip, nach dem 
sein Werk zu beurteilen ist! Und anderseits glaubte der Metriker 
oft genug, die Idee mit der Erscheinung verwechselnd, “Fehler”’ 
zu finden, wo der schaffende Kiinstler das Gesetz durchbrach. Als 
ob nicht gerade die Freiheit im Gesetz das Wesen der Kunst be- 
zeichnete. Zweifellos kann der Kiinstler fordern, dass sein Vers 
gelesen werde, wie er selbst ihn, im Augenblicke der Konzeption, 
gehért hat; und um dem Geniessenden einen Fingerzeig zu geben, 
bedient er sich verschiedener typographischer Mittel. Er kann, 
wie Klopstock, das Metrum iiber das Gedicht drucken lassen, dem 
die Wiedergabe sich anzuschliessen hat; er kann, und das ist doch 
vielleicht das feinere Mittel, falls der Vers nicht erkliigelt ist, durch 
Brechung der Zeile in zwei oder durch Zusammenriicken zweier 
Zeilen in eine seine Absicht offenbaren. Pflicht des Vortragenden 
ist es alsdann, dieser Deutung gewissenhaft zu folgen. 

Des Metrikers Aufgabe dagegen ist in dem Falle eine zweifache: 
er muss, denn seine Arbeit ist wissenschaftlich und historisch, das 
Getrennte wiederum zusammenfiigen, die Form des Kunstwerkes 
der Tradition nach bestimmen, dem historischen Zusammenhange 
nach einreihen und ihm seinen Platz im Gesamtschaffen des Dich- 
ters anweisen. Er sollte aber auch—und das ist die asthetische 
Seite—der kiinstlerischen Wirkung gerecht werden, das Verfahren 
des Urhebers auf Ursache und Wirkung priifen und durch genaue 
Beschreibung der Schallform dem Wiedergebenden und Geniessen- 
den an die Hand gehen, ganz abgesehen davon, was er damit zugleich 
durch klare Erfassung und Wiedergabe fiir seine eigene Wissen- 
schaft leistet. ; 

Damit soll nun nicht etwa behauptet werden, dass in jeder ein- 
zelnen Untersuchung der Metriker dieses Gesammtziel im Auge 
haben miisse. Eines ist jedoch sicher: liest er Verse nur mit dem 
Auge, so wird er bald nach zwei Seiten hin siindigen, er wird den 
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Zusammenhang mit historisch gewordenen Formen verlieren und 
damit auf den schwankenden Boden der Willkiir geraten, und er 
wird zugleich den Absichten des Dichters nicht gerecht werden, 
selbst da, wo er ihnen genau zu folgen scheint. Und der Dichter 
macht es ihm oft nicht leicht, zur richtigen Erkenntnis der reinen 
Form zu gelangen. Ein kurzer Exkurs mége hier, ehe wir zum 
eigentlichen Thema unserer Untersuchung kommen, diese Dis- 
krepanz von Augen- und Ohrenform, von scheinbarer und wirk- 
licher Form beleuchten. 

Ein solcher Gegensatz erscheint in einem klassischen Beispiel, 
das Albert Késter fiir Kaspar Stieler nachweist.' Der Dichter 
schreibt: 

Die Nacht, 

Die sonst den Buhlern fiigt und siisse Hoffnung macht, 
Die Ruh, 

die einem Liebenden sagt alle Wollust zu, 

bringt mir nur lauter Schmerzen 

und raubet mir das Licht, 

das meinem triiben Herzen 

des Trostes Straal verspricht. 

Er denkt sich also je einen einfiissigen Vordersatz mit einem 
Alexandriner als Nachsatz aufeinander reimend. Und der Reim, 
wohl zugleich mit dem Prestige des Alexandriners, bringt ihn hier 
zu Falle. Dass er den Vers nicht so las, dass also sein Ohr besser 
war als sein Auge, zeigt klar die beigefiigte Melodie, die der ganzen 
Strophe das einfache Aussehen von jambischen Vierern gibt, deren 
zweite und vierte, sechste und achte Reihe (im Kettenschluss) einen 
Takt, und deren fiinfte und siebte einen halben Takt pausieren: 


1 x-x-x-x- 5 x-x-x-x 
2 x-X-X-AA 6 xX-xX-xX-A 
3 x-xX-xX-x- 7 sx-x-x-x 
4 x-xX-xX-AA 8 x-x-x-A 


So verrit uns hier die musikalische Form des Dichters wahre 
Absicht. Diirfen wir doch iiberhaupt nicht vergessen, dass die 
Verbindung von Wort und Musik und einst sogar Tanz das Ur- 
spriingliche war, und dass unser ganzer Schatz von Metren im 
letzten Grunde musikalisch bedingt ist, d. h. auf alte orchestische 
Formen zuriickgeht, von denen sie sich entsprechend mehr oder 
weniger entfernt haben. Wir brauchen dabei nicht an Urzeiten 


? Albert Késter: Der Dichter der gharnschten Venus. Marburg 1897, 
pp. 22-23. 
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zuriickzudenken, sondern nur an die Verhiltnisse vor zwei bis vier 
Jahrhunderten, wo oft der Dichter noch sein eigener Komponist 
war oder sein Gedicht einer bekannten Melodie unterlegte. Oder 
man versuche sogar ein jiingeres Gedicht wie Mérikes “Schén- 
Rohtraut” zu analysieren, und man wird auf uniiberwindliche 
Schwierigkeiten stossen, falls man nicht musikmetrisch vorgeht. 
Denn mit irgend welchen bekannten Sprechmetren kommt man hier 
nicht mehr aus. Ich gebe im folgenden die relativen Notenwerte 
durch Zahlen wieder: 


1 1 %Y% 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Wielheisst Kénig |Rin- gangs |Téch - ter |lein? a | 

2 1 1 2 1 1 
|Roh - - - -_ |traut, Schén |Roh - - - |traut. Was | 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
ltut sie ldenn den __|ganzen \Tag, Da | 

1% % 1% % 1 1 1 1 
|sie wohl nicht |spinnen und |nihen |mag? Tut | 

2 1 1 2 1 1 
lfi---- lschen und |ja - - - - |gen. 0 | 

1 1 1 1 11 1 1 
|dass_ ich \doch ihr |Jager |war’! A | 

1 % ¥% 1 1 1% % 1 1 
|Fi schen und |Ja_ gen \freute mich|sehr. A | 

2 1% % 2 1 1 
|Schweig |stille mein |Her - - - |ze! a | 

7 1 i 2 1 1 
oder: Schweig |stil - - - - fle, mein [Her --- |ze! A | 


Im vierten Takt kann natiirlich die Pause mit dem guten Taktteil 
vereint werden. 

Auf den Tanz erlauben uns sogar einige mittelhochdeutsche 
Lieder Riickschliisse. Das kleine Fragment MSF 4, 13-16 


Sich vréwent aber die guoten, 

die da héhe sint gemuot; 

daz der sumer komen sol, 

seht wie wol daz manegen herzen tuot. 
zeigt z. B. in seinen ersten beiden, legato gesprochenen und mit 
abgestuften Akzenten zu lesenden Reihen Schleifcharakter, in den 
beiden andern staccato und mit gleichen Akzenten gesprochenen, 
Stampfcharakter. 

Das Mittel der Trennung einer rhythmischen Einheit im Druck 
wendet Modrike an in seinem Gedichte “ Denk’ es, o Seele!”’ Hier 
hilft er dem Leser die beschauliche, zégernd-zarte und trinenver- 
haltene Vortragsart zu finden, indem er den lyrischen Blankvers 
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in zwei Teile zerlegt, viermal drei und zwei Hebungen in der ersten 
Strophe, viermal drei und zwei in der zweiten Strophe, mit einer 
letzten Reihe, die mit zwei und drei Hebungen das Gedicht ruhig 
ausklingen lisst: 


Ein Tannlein griinet wo, Zwei schwarze Résslein weiden 
Wer weiss, im Walde, Auf der Wiese, 

Ein Rosenstrauch, wer sagt, Sie kehren heim zur Stadt 

In welchem Garten? In muntern Spriingen. 

Sie sind erlesen schon, Sie werden schrittweis gehn 
Denk’ es, o Seele, Mit deiner Leiche; 

Auf deinem Grab zu wurzeln Vielleicht, vielleicht noch eh’ 
Und zu wachsen. An ihren Hufen 


Das Eisen los wird, 
Das ich blitzen sehe! 
Ahnlich macht es Goethe in Mignons “Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt,”’ nur dass da der Abschluss durch eine Wiederholung der 
ersten Reihe erreicht wird. Der unachtsame Leser wird weder 
hier den Blankvers, noch in den Faustzeilen 
Ach Gott! die Kunst ist lang! 
Und kurz ist unser Leben 
den Alexandriner erkennen; und doch wird er, wenn er iiberhaupt 
Verse zu lesen versteht, die Trennung nicht vernachlissigend, eine 
Einheit zu Gehér bringen. 

Gerade bei den scheinbaren Dreihebern zeigt sich uns das 
Problem ziemlich deutlich. Mir ist es bisher noch nicht gelungen, 
einen wirklichen auftaktigen Dreiheber festzustellen. Immer wie- 
der zeigt sich, dass die menschliche Natur auf den Vierheber einge- 
stellt ist, den Vater aller Verse, der, mit zwei starkeren und zwei 
schwicheren Akzenten (Typen), in der Volkspoesie aller Vélker 
zu finden ist. Uberall wird der vierte Takt spontan pausiert, 
auch von dem allerungeiibtesten Leser. Das ist selbstverstand- 
lich, wenn der scheinbare Dreiheber mit dem Vierheber verbunden 
wird, wie in 

So silbergrau der Wolkenflor, 

So silberweiss der See; 

Hell wie ein Demant blitzt am Rohr 

Ein Fischlein in die Héh. (Blomberg) 


oder in 


Wie kommt’s, dass du so traurig bist, 

Da alles froh erscheint? 

Man sieht dir’s an den Augen an, 

Gewiss, du hast geweint. (Goethe) 
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und ebenso, wenn einer der Verse klingend ausgeht: 


Mir ist so licht zum Schlafen, 
Der Tag bricht in die Nacht, 
Die Seele ruht im Hafen, 
Ich bin so froh erwacht. (Arnim) 
Stumpfe, scheinbare Dreiheber, wie in der oben zitierten Faust- 
stelle, schliessen sich gewéhnlich zum Alexandriner zusammen. 
Sonst findet man sie sehr selten im Deutschen, wihrend die eng- 
lische Dichtung dieselben hiaufiger aufweist. Sie sind also gleich- 
falls Vierheber, deren letzter Takt pausiert wird. Diesen Fall 
haben wir zum Beispiel auch in Cowpers “On the Loss of the 
Royal George,”’ wo noch jeder Leser mir den Vers instinktiv richtig 
gelesen hat.? 
Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 


Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 


Nicht so einfach ist dagegen die Lésung der Frage in auftakt- 
losen, d. h. trochéischen Versen. Werden hier scheinbare Drei- 
heber mit Vierhebern zusammen gebraucht, so wird auch der Drei- 
heber durch Anfiigung einer Pause viertaktig: 

Fiillest wieder Busch und Tal, 
Still mit Nebelglanz, 
Lésest endlich auch einmal 
Meine Seele ganz. 
Stehen aber die fraglichen Verse allein, so scheinen sich mir in 
fast allen Beispielen, die ich gefunden habe, die beiden Dreiheber 
zu einer sechshebigen Reihe (nicht Kette wie beim Alexandriner!) 
zusammenzuschliessen, besonders natiirlich, wenn der erste kling- 
end ausgeht: 
Wem ich dieses klage, 
Weiss, ich klage nicht; 
Der ich dieses sage 
Fiihit, ich zage nicht. (Strauss) 
? Bright in seiner English Versification (1910, p. 19) bezeichnet ihn filsch- 
lich als “‘iambic trimeter,”’ wihrend er 
“The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink; 
I heard a voice; it said, ‘Drink, pretty creature, drink!’ ” 
einen Vers, der doch nur der Druckweise nach von dem vorigen sich unter- 
scheidet, als “iambic hexameter’’ notiert (p. 26). 
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oder 
Seit ich ihn gesehen, 
Glaub ich blind zu sein; 
Wo ich hin nur blicke, 
Seh ich ihn allein. (Chamisso) 
Und so druckt sie Weitbrecht denn auch als eine Einheit: 
Wenn ich Abschied nehme, will ich leise gehn, 
Keine Hand mehr driicken, nimmer riickwarts sehn. 
In dem lauten Saale denkt mir keiner nach, 
Dankt mir keine Seele, was die meine sprach. 
Liliencron kehrt das Verhialtnis von klingend und stumpf um, so 
dass eine halbe Pause entsteht, die aber den Zusammenschluss nicht 
weiter stért: 


In der Dimmerung, Str. 3 Hr ich hinter mir 

Um Glock zwei, Glock dreie, Sacht ein Fenster schliessen. 
Trat ich aus der Tiir Will mein strémend Herz 
In die Morgenweihe. Uber’s Ufer fliessen? 


Und endlich finden wir in Lenaus Schilfliedern die beiden Teile mit 
stumpfen Ausgiingen, auch hier, wie mir scheint, ein rhythmisches 
Ganze bildend. 


Sonnenuntergang; Durch den Himmel wild 
Schwarze Wolken ziehn, Jagen Blitze bleich; 

O wie schwiil und bang Ihr verginglich Bild 

Alle Winde fliehn! Wandelt durch den Teich. 


Wie gewitterklar 

Mein’ ich dich zu sehn, 

Und dein langes Haar 

Frei im Sturme wehn! 
Bei allen diesen Beispielen muss natiirlich das Gesamtgedicht ent- 
scheiden, und nicht eine einzelne Strophe; denn bei einzelnen Teilen 
kann man in der Tat im Zweifel sein. Vier- sowie dreihebige 
Lesung ist méglich in Kellers “An das Herz,” wo besonders die 
spateren Strophen bei vierhebiger besser klingen: 


Willst du dich nicht schliessen, Str. 4 Trinken aus den goldnen 
Herz, du offnes Haus! Kelchen des Altars, 
Worin Freund und Feinde Schinden Miih und Segen 
Gehen ein und aus? Dir des ganzen Jahrs; 


und vierhebig ist wohl auch Merediths 
Ask, is love divine, 
Voices all are, Ay. 
Question for the sign, 
There’s a common sigh. 
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Méglich ist aber auch da ein Zusammenschluss zum Sechsheber. 

Somit wire uns der Weg gebahnt zur Betrachtung gleicher 
Probleme in Schillers Glocke. 

Hier kénnen wir zunidchst den immer mit leichten rhythmischen 
und melodischen Anderungen sich wiederholenden Werkspruch 
herauslésen, der mit gleichem Metrum sich gegen die stets wech- 
selnden Formen der Betrachtungen des Meisters abhebt. Die 
Analyse ergibt eine zweiteilige Strophe, deren erstes in sich 
geschlossenes Gebinde aus vier vierhebigen Reihen ohne Auftakt 
besteht, die sich wiederum zu zwei Ketten zusammenschliessen. 
Reihe eins und drei fliessen mit weiblichem Ausgang in Reihe 
zwei und vier iiber, waihrend die beiden letzteren mit minnlichem 
Ausgang und halber Pause abschliessend wirken. 


Fest gemauert in der Erden -x-x-x-xla 
Steht die Form, aus Lehm gebrannt. -x-x-x-A||b 
Heute muss die Glocke werden! -z-z-x-z\a 
Frisch, Gesellen, seid zur Hand. -x-x-x-A||b 


Die Wende (das Ende des Gebindes in Vers 4) ist durchaus stark 
abgesetzt ohne ein einziges Enjambement in allen 10 Strophen. 
Die Kebre (das Ende der Kette in Vers 2) ist nur einmal ver- 
schleift in Strophe 9: “Sehet! wie ein goldner Stern+Aus der 
Hiilse blank und eben.” Von starkem Enjambement kann auch 
da nicht die Rede sein. Strophe 2, 8, 10 mindern den Einschnitt 
dadurch, dass sie in Vers 3 einen dass=Satz anfiigen. Dagegen 
zeigen 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 eine deutliche Scheidung der beiden Ketten. 

Reihe 1 ist deutlich abgesetzt in Strophe 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, und 
9, durch Koordination von Hauptsitzen, die allerdings in 5, 8, 9, 
verschleierte Subordination ist, einmal durch Subordination der 
ersten Reihe mit dem bis=Satze in Strophe 7. In Strophe 1 ist 
der Reihenschluss durch den Einschnitt nach der voraufgeschickten 
Partizipialkonstruktion wenigstens leicht erhalten, und gleichfalls 
in Strophe 10 nach der adverbialen Bestimmung “mit der Kraft 
des Stranges.”’ 

Reihe 3 zeigt ungefahr dasselbe Gesicht. In Strophe 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7 ist die Lanke deutlich ausgebildet durch Trennung von Haupt- 
und Nebensatz (in 3 scheinbare Koordination), 2, 8, und 9 haben 
leichten Satzeinschnitt, wihrend 10 ein wirkliches Enjambement 
aufweist, welches durch Vertiefung des Gelenkes, d. i. des Ein- 
schnittes nach einem Gliede, welches hier das erste des folgendes 
Verses ist, noch fiihlbarer erscheint: 
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Dass sie in das Reich des Klanges 

Steige, in die Himmelsluft! 
Grund dafiir ist natiirlich die Heraushebung des Wortes “ Klanges,” 
wie sich denn diese Strophe durch erhéhte Feierlichkeit von den 
iibrigen Werkspriichen abhebt. 

Das zweite Gebinde unserer Strophe besteht aus einem auftakt- 
losen, stumpfen Sechsheber und zwei auftaktlosen klingenden 
Vierhebern. Der Sechsheber ist eben von der Art, die wir oben 
ausfiihrlich besprochen haben. Der Dichter schreibt ihn in zwei 
Zeilen und trennt die Teile symmetrisch dadurch, dass er den 
ersten gleichfalls stumpf ausgehen lasst: 

Von der Stirne heiss 
Rinnen muss der Schweiss, -X-X-A-X-X-A 
Er erreicht dadurch natiirlich eine Uberdehnung der dritten und 
sechsten Hebung, die durchaus von einem bedeutenden Worte 
gebildet werden, welches durch solche Behandlung noch an Bedeu- 
tung gewinnt (heiss-Schweiss; Brei-herbei; rein-sein; frisch-Gemisch; 
aus-Haus; mislang-zersprang; Licht-Pflicht; schwingt-springt; 
Kranz-Glanz; hebt-schwebt). Und zugleich wird der natiirliche 
Satzeinschnitt betont, der durchaus vorhanden ist, stirker in 
Strophe 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, schwiicher in 1 (heiss rinnen), 3 (rein 
muss), 9 (Kranz spielt’s). Und so wird denn auch der Sechsheber 
als Reihe verselbstandigt, indem er entweder als Hauptsatz gegen 
den folgenden Nebensatz (1, 2, 3, 4), oder noch stirker abgesetzt 
wird. Allein in Strophe 7 wird die Lanke (Reihenschluss) ver- 
schleift und so eine stirkere Verbindung mit dem niichsten Verse 
hergestellt, was wegen der Gelenkvertiefung in der Mitte des Sechs- 
hebers um so fiihlbarer ist: 
Winkt der Sterne Licht, | ledig aller Pflicht+ 
Hért der Bursch die Vesper schlagen. 

Dagegen schliessen sich die letzten beiden Vierheber enger zusam- 
men in Strophe 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, ohne dass ein eigentliches Enjam- 
bement stattfainde; 1, 6, 8 haben deutliche Lanke, wie sie Trennung 
von Haupt und Nebensatz darstellt; nur 7 vertieft sie durch Paral- 
lelstellung zweier koordinierter Satze und vorhergehende starke 
Bindung. 

So kénnen wir also zusammenfassend als orchestisches Urbild 
etwa Strophe 3 betrachten, welche die Trennung und Bindung am 
klarsten zum Ausdruck bringt. Das Schema wire dann folgendes: 
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-x-x-x-x|] a 

-x-x-x-Al]]| b 

-x-x-x-x| a 

-x-x-x-sallb 

-x-x-A4-x -x -Alecc 

-x-x-x-x| d 

-x-x-x-xJJd 
Demnach haben wir ein stark orchestisches Gebilde, d. h. ein sol- 
ches, in dem sich die Teile ziemlich rein scheiden, wie sie es in 
musikalischem Satze tun wiirden. Gebinde ist abgesetzt gegen 
Gebinde (11), Kette gegen Kette (||), und Reihe gegen Reihe (I 
oder |). Das Verhiiltnis der Reime férdert die klare Gliederung. 

Rythmische und melodische Verhiltnisse betrachten wir besser 
spaiter zusammen mit andern Partieen des Gedichtes und iiber- 
schauen nunmehr die Gliederung der Epistrophen, welche dem 
Handwerkspruch die in sich gekehrte Beschauung des menschlichen 
Lebens gegeniiberstellen. Da begegnet uns zuerst ein einfaches 
Gebilde, das sich vom Strophisch-orchestischen zu entfernen strebt. 
Und doch lasst sich noch deutlich in der ersten Epistrophe ein 
dreimal wiederholtes Gebinde aus vier Reihen mit gekreutzem weib- 
lichen und mannlichen Reim sondern, welches wiederum Reihe und 
Kette ziemlich intakt halt. Das Ganze aber wirkt nicht mehr als 
organische Strophe. Und dhnlich ist es mit der zweiten Epistro- 
phe. 

Die dritte Epistrophe dagegen zerfillt in drei ungleiche Teile. 
Der erste, kiinstlicher gestaltet, reicht von Zeile 49 bis 57 (reiner 
Zeilenzihlung).? An ein Gebinde mit gekreuzten weiblich und 
minnlichen Reimen, das sich von den friihern durch starke Ver- 
deckung der Schnitte unterscheidet, schliesst sich ein zweites 
Gebinde an, das aus zwei Reimpaaren besteht, worauf eine einzige 
Reihe als drittes Gebinde, riickgreifend im Reim auf Zeile 50 und 
52, also auf die zweite und vierte Reihe des ersten Gebindes, das 
Ganze abschliesst. Das Schema ist also zusammengedringt fol- 
gendes: a“b a*|b IIc“c"||d“d°IIbIT. Der Inhalt entspricht der Tei- 
Jung. Den Taufgang des Neugeborenen sehen wir in dem lang- 
samen, iibergreifenden Satzgebilde der ersten vier Zeilen. Die 
beiden anschliessenden Reimpaare handeln von des Kindes Un- 
miindigkeit und der sorgenden Mutterliebe. Die Einzelreihe 
schliesst den ersten Abschnitt seines Lebens: 

Die Jahre flichen pfeilgeschwind. 


* Man findet das Gedicht durchgezihlt z. B. in der Sakularausgabe (1, 
45-58). 
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Nun folgen in fiinf Gebinden der bekannten Art die Erlebnisse des 
Jiinglings: 1) Ausfahrt und Heimkehr werden in vier kaum fester 
untereinander verbundenen Reihen geschildert; 2) das Wiedersehn 
mit der Jugendgespielin, 3) das Aufkeimen der Liebe, 4) das stille 
Werben finden ahnlichen Ausdruck. Dann aber schliesst ein 
strophisch festeres Gebilde, ein lyrischer Jubelausbruch, die ganze 
Jugendzeit ab: einem Gebinde der bekannten Art schliesst sich ein 
klingend ausgehendes Reimpaar an. 

Die vierte Epistrophe schildert Ehegliick und -frucht in 
ungleich lebhafterer und bunterer Form. Zeile 88-93 bildet den 
Eingang mit einer sechsreihigen Strophe: a~|a“|b||c~|c“IbII. Wir 
haben hier zweimal 2 Vordersiitze+Nachsatz als Kette, nur dass 
der Nachsatz das zweitemal stirker abgetrennt ist (durch Auslas- 
sung des syntaktischen Bindewortes “denn”’) und ausserdem durch 
Zweiteilung nachdriicklicher wird: 

Der Wahn ist kurz, die Rew’ ist lang. 
Damit ist nach dem Werkspruch durch diese iiberleitende Betrach- 
tung der Lauf des Lebens wieder erreicht. Die folgenden zwei 
orchestischen Gebinde der fiir die Glocke typischen Art (hier aller- 
dings zum erstenmal auftaktlos gegeniiber den in der Epistrophe 
bisher iiblichen aufaktigen) beschreiben die Hochzeit und kniipfen 
daran eine lyrische Betrachtung. Von nun an werden die Zweier- 
reihen (Reihen mit zweisilbigen Takten) durch auftaktige Misch- 
reiben oder Dreierreihen verdringt, die der Dichter teilweise in 
zwei Hilften trennt und mit Innenreim oder mit Binnenreim ver- 
sieht. So leiten die Zeilen 102 bis 105, die zweihebig und mit 
umgekehrter Reimfolge (minnlich-weiblich) dem typischen Ge- 
binde nachgebildet scheinen, zum Reifen der Frucht, zu Arbeit 
und Segen der Ehe iiber. In Wirklichkeit sind sie binnenge- 
reimte Reimpaare: 
102 ——a—— | 
104 ——a——h || 

Das Schaffen des Mannes wird durch die hastenden nichsten Reihen 
voller Tatigkeitsworte charakterisiert. Eine kiinstlich gegliederte 
Strophe baut sich vor uns auf, deren Schema folgendermassen aus- 
sieht: 





106 Der Mann muss hinaus ins feindliche Leben 106 ——a ——|b™ 
108 Muss wirken und streben und pflanzen und schaffen, 108——b™ lc 
110 Erlisten, erraffen, 110——||c" 


111 Muss wetten und wagen das Gliick zu erjagen. 111—-d" —IId" 
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113 Da strémet herbei die unendliche Gabe, 113 ——————- |e 
114 Es fiillt sich der Speicher mit késtlicher Habe, 114 —————- le" 
115 Die Raiume wachsen, es dehnt sich das Haus. 115——} Ila 


Demnach zerfallt das Ganze in zwei Gebinde, von denen das erste, 
mit Reihe 112 endend, die Arbeit, das zweite den Erfolg schildert. 
Und jedes Gebinde zerfallt nun wieder in zwei Ketten, deren erste 
an Umfang die zweite iibertrifft. Im ersten Gebinde werden sie 
anaphorisch durch “muss” eingeleitet. Hier wird durch Wider- 
streit von Reihen- und Reimbindung eine feine kiinstlerische Wirk- 
ung erzielt: Der Reim findet dreimal in der zweitnichsten Hebung 
bereits sein Echo, im Binnenreim (108), im Echoreim (110) und im 
Innenreim (111+112). Der Eindruck ist durchaus der einer viel- 
seitigen, energischen Titigkeit. Das zweite Gebinde dagegen 
bringt mit seinen beiden ungebrochenen Dreierreihen das Herein- 
strémen des Reichtums zum gliicklichen Ausdruck und schliesst mit 
Reihe 115 ab, die durch Zweiteilung und Chiasmus in sich ruht und 
verselbstandigt ist und ausserdem mit dem Reim “Haus” auf den 
Anfang, ‘“‘Der Mann muss hinaus,”’ zuriickgreift. Die Beziehung 
der so weit entfernten Reimworte wird nur dadurch erméglicht, dass 
sie sich von den iibrigen weiblichen als einzige miannliche abheben. 

Einfacher und ruhiger wird das Walten der Frau beschrieben: 
ohne Reimschmuck, mit ungereimtem Echo, beginnt es in 116-8, 
dann eine geteilte innenreimende Reihe, dann eine gebrochene unge- 
reimte, dann zwei geteilte, innengereimte, die eine stumpf, die 
andere klingend, dann zwei Reimpaare, das eine klingend, das 
andere stumpf, und endlich abschliessend ein klingend ausgehender 
Vierheber mit gereimten, zweihebigen Echo, das in den drei Worten 
“Und ruhet nimmer,” die wir fast zur Dauer eines Vierhebers zu 
dehnen geneigt sind, das Wirken ins Unendliche fortzusetzen scheint. 

So ist die Arbeit der Frau, ruhiger, wenn auch unermiidlich, 
weniger dramatisch, stetiger, monotoner, aber darum bewunderns- 
werter in ihrer stillen Treue. Das ist in der Form dieser Gebilde 
enthalten, deren rhythmisch-melodische Feinheiten den Eindruck 
noch verstirken. Man wird an die Worte in Goethes Wilhelm 
Meister gemahnt (wie ja gerade in jener Zeit das Schaffen unserer 
Dioskuren so oft in eins zu verschmelzen scheint). “Wenn der 
Mann sich mit dussern Verhiltnissen quilt, wenn er die Besitz- 
tiimer herbeischaffen und beschiitzen muss - - - indessen herrscht 
eine Frau im Innern wirklich und macht einer ganzen Familie jede 
Titigkeit, jede Zufriedenheit méglich. - - - Welche regelmissige 
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Tiatigkeit wird erfordert, um diese immer wiederkehrende Ordnung 
in einer unverriickten, lebendigen Folge durchzufiihren! Wie 
wenig Mannern ist es gegeben, gleichsam als ein Gestirn regelmissig 
wiederzukehren, -- und den Kreis immer wieder mit Ruhe, Liebe 
und Zweckmissigkeit zu durchwandeln!’* Wohlverstanden, auch 
der Inhalt der Schillerschen Stelle enthilt das Gleiche, aber wie 
ist es ihm gelungen, diesen Inhalt restlos in der Form auszudriicken. 
Nur die Verschmelzung von Geist und Gewandung im Faust zeigt 
ein gleich geniales Ausdrucksvermégen. 

Wenden wir uns dem Schlusse der Epistrophe zu, so finden wir 
ein rein strophisch ziemlich einfaches Gebilde, dessen Analyse wir 
uns, metrisch-rhythmischer Schwierigkeiten halber, besser fiir spa- 
ter aufsparen. Und so méchte ich die fiinfte Antistrophe, als ein 
Beispiel des Ineinandergreifens aller Ausdrucksmittel, lieber einer 
spateren Gesamtdarstellung vorbehalten. 

In der sechsten Epistrophe, beginnend mit Zeile 235, treffen 
wir wiederum eine Strophe mit doppeltem Gebinde. Vor-und 
Nachsitze der ersten Kette werden durch die Reime a™ b b bezeich- 
net, die zweite Kette folgt mit a~ b in untereinander durch Enjam- 
bement verkniipften Reihen. Das zweite Gebinde zeigt wieder den 
typischen Charakter der Doppelkette, auch hier sind die Reihen 
stilistisch eng verkniipft. Bemerkenswert ist die Vertiefung des 
Gelenkes in 238, 239, 242. Das Sterbegeliut findet Wiederhall in 
den beiden durch Binnenassonanz(o) und Reim (a) verbundenen 
auftaktlosen, geteilten Vierhebern, denen zwei schwerere Fiinfheber 
folgen. Die Klage um den Tod der Mutter setzt nun ein mit zwei 
ungereimten trochiischen Vierern, denen sich ein weibliches und 
zwei mannliche Reimpaare anschliessen. Und zwei Gebinde bekann- 
ten Charakters beenden diesen Teil. Wie schon zuvor, macht Schiller 
hier Gebrauch von der Vertiefung der Fuge, d. h. der Mitte des 
Verses, um den Abschluss zu betonen. 

Ich kann mich nunmehr, da wir im Grossen uns Ganzen bereits 
Gefundenes antreffen, im Folgenden kiirzer fassen und nur einzelnes 
Charakteristische hervorheben. Dazu gehéren in der Beschreibung 
des Landstadtlebens die Vorschlagszweiheber, die sich mit dem fol- 
genden Vierheber zu einem Sechser verbinden: 


278 Und der Rinder+breitgestirnte; glatte Scharen+ 
280 Kommen briillend, | a (Echo) 
281 Die gewohnten Stille fiillend. || a 


* Buch VII, Kap. 6 (Jubilaumsausgabe 18, 207). 
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282 Schwer herein schwankt der Wagen, b 
284 Kornbeladen; || b 
285 Bunt von Farben auf den Garben liegt der Kranz,| cd'd ef 
288 Und das junge Volk der Schnitter fliegt zum Tanz.|| c (c)ef 
Der Reichtum an Reimen dieser letzten beiden Reihen steht den 
gewagtesten Reimspielereien des Mittelalters nahe, ohne dass 
gezwungene Gleichmissigkeit oder Vollstandigkeit erstrebt wire. 
Ein Fiinfheber schliesst den Abschnitt und leitet iiber zu der 

ruhigen und getragenen Anrufung der ordnungbringenden Ceres. 
Durch kiibnes Enjambement zwischen Eigenschaftswort und 
Hauptwort, zwischen Objekt und Bestimmungswort, gruppieren sich 
die einfiihrenden Vierheber fast zu zwei Sechshebern um: 

300 Heil’ge Ordnung,| segenreiche-+Himmelstochter, | 

die das Gleiche|frei und leicht und _freudig bindet, 
303 Die der Stidte Bau begriindet, 


Von den folgenden vier Reimpaaren zeigen wenigstens zwei eine 
freiere und engere Bindung, besonders 308 mit 309 durch Ver- 
schleifung des Reihenschlusses und Vertiefung der ersten Naht (d. 
h. zwischen Hebung und Senkung), wahrend sich die vier weiteren 
Gebinde wieder strenger orchestisch gliedern, ein Gegensatz, der 
auch im Tempo und Rhythmus hervortritt. 

Durch die Musik seiner Vokale und das Auf=und=ab der 
Melodie wirkt der nichste Abschnitt. Die Assonanz geht durch a, 
ei, o endlich zum unreinen Reim 6, 4 (fiir Schiller € - ¢) und zum 
a-Reim iiber: 

















322-3 |__| (a) 329 ——— 

324-5 —(ei)—(ei)—|| (a) 330 x 
326 ——————_| (ei) 331 ———-| (Echo) y 

327 ————_| (0) 332 x 
328. —————|| (0) 333 ily 


In der 8. und 9. Epistrophe haben wir mit Ausnahme von Vers 
390-397 die bekannten Gebinde, die gegeneinander durchaus iso- 
liert bleiben, wie schon die Interpunktion beweist (nur ein Komma 
sonst Punkte). Auch der Kettenschluss ist klar und wird ver- 
schleiert, oder wenigstens zum Reihenschluss vermindert, nur in 
401, 413 und 417. Dagegen hat die Reihe eine stiirkere Tendenz 
als zuvor, in die folgende Reihe iiberzufliessen, wie auch zugleich 
Nabt und Gelenkvertiefungen den Vers vom Orchestischen weg zum 
Sprechvers fiihren. Das entspricht der mehr pathetischen Anteil- 
nahme des Dichters an den Ereignissen der franzésischen Revolu- 
tion. Wir bekommen starke Zusammenschliisse, die der ganzen 
Reihe einen Vorschlag oder Nachschlag anfiigen: 
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Vorschlag: 344 wenn in Flammenbichen 
Das gliih’nde Erz sich selbst befreit! 
370 es lésen 


Sich alle Bande frommer Scheu; 
Nachschlag 342 Der Meister kann die Form zerbrechen 
Mit weiser Hand, 
358 Da zerret an der Glocke Striingen 
Der Aufruhr, 

Epistrophe 9 beginnt mit einem Gebilde, das den Reim ei, wohl 
die Freude ausdriickend, jedoch mit drei Abwandlungen: ein, eihen, 
eine, durchfiihrt, von denen der erste und zweite wohl dem Klange 
nach kaum auseinander zu halten sein diirften. Dieser Strophe, 
die aus Doppelkette mit umfassenden Reimen+Reimpaar (weib- 
lich) besteht, folgt dann ein lingeres Stiick mit fiinf gew6hnlichen 
Gebinden, eingeleitet durch ein mannliches Reimpaar. 


Die Untersuchung der Bindungsverhiltnisse des Gedichtes sollte 
soweit gezeigt haben, dass wir es mit einem im Ganzen einheitlichen 
Bau zu tun haben, der jedoch weit entfernt von Einténigkeit ist. 
Selbst die Unterschiede des Werkspruchs und der Betrachtungs- 
strophen weisen nur Gradunterschiede, nicht Artunterschiede auf. 
Der orchestische Charakter geht so weit, dass Enjambement selten 
ist. Der Vierheber herrscht vor, und Mannigfaltigkeit wird er- 
reicht durch seine Verbindung mit dem Zweiheber, entweder in 
enger Verkniipfung zum Sechsheber, oder als Vor- und Nachschlag 
oder Echo. Nur ausnahmsweise tritt ein Fiinfheber auf. Gebinde 
aus Doppelkette mit gekreuztem Reim biden die Masse des Ge- 
dichtes. Sie werden zuweilen ein- oder ausgeleitet durch Reim- 
paare. Eine Bundvertiefung, die den Vers in zwei Hilften zer- 
legt, dient hier und da als Abschlussglied, weil sie mit ihrer Sym- 
metrie (93, 206-7, 165, 210) und Chiasmus (115) in sich selbst ruht. 
Grdéssere, kunstvolle strophische Gebilde treten uns entgegen, wo 
der Dichter ganze Lebensabschnitte iiberschaut oder typische Bil- 
der des Lebens vor uns entrollt. 

Wie rhythmische und melodische mit den eben ge- 
schilderten Kunstmitteln Hand in Hand gehen, das zu _betrach- 
ten wird nunmehr unsere Aufgabe sein. 

Der Werkspruch ist, wie wir schon friiher betont haben, durch- 
aus in auftaktlosen Versen, Trochaéen der landliufigen Terminolo- 
gie nach, gehalten. Der niedere Rhythmus, das ist die Gruppier- 
ung der unakzentuierten um die akzentuierten Silben ist aber 
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innerhalb des Verses von wenig Bedeutung, da der héhere Rhythmus, 
die Abstufung der Akzente gegeneinander dem Verse das be- 
herrschende Gepriige gibt. Die méglichen Gruppierungen der 
zwei stirker und zwei schwicher betonten Silben sind, wie be- 
kannt, die folgenden: 


TypusA 7 \ | 7 \ =fallend fallend (ff) 

TypuuB\ 7 | \N_ / steigend steigend (ss) 
TypuuC \ 7 | 7 \ =steigend fallend (sf) 
TypuuG 7 \ | \ /@ =fallend steigend (fs) 


Zu beachten ist noch, welcher der beiden Hauptakzente der stiarkere 
ist. Bei Gebrauch der Buchstaben A B C G driickt das eine iiber- 
gedruckte Ziffer, bei Bezeichnung durch s und f der grosse Buch- 
stabe aus. Fiir die vierhebigen Verse der Werkspriiche zeigt eine 
statistische Zusammenstellung der beziiglichen Typen die folgenden 
Zahlen: 


A (ff) =1 B (ss) = 0 C (sf) = 0 G (fs) =1 
A! (Ff)= 4 B! (Ss) = 9 C! (Sf) = 1 G! (Fs) =5 
A? (iF)= 6 B? (sS) =12 C? (sF) =13 G? (fS) =8 
Der starkste Akzent liegt also: 

auf der ersten Hebung 8mal, auf der dritten Hebung 18mal, 
auf der zweiten Hebung 10mal, auf der vierten Hebung 21mal. 


Der zweite Teil des Verses ist also vorwiegend schwerer als der 
erste, wihrend sich die Akzente des zweiten Teiles ihrer Hiufigkeit 
nach fast die Wage halten. Das ist zumal der Schwere des Reim- 
wortes wegen wichtig. Ja, wir kénnen sogar beobachten, dass 
manche Reihen zu einer Annaherung ibrer beiden letzten Hebungen 
neigen. Das ist vornehmlich der Fall, wenn ein Abschluss erreicht 
werden soll, oder in besonders eindriicklichen Versen. Wiahrend 
nimlich im allgemeinen das Tempo der Werkspriiche lebhaft ist 
und der Akzent hauptsichlich dynamisch (leichte Typen), haben 
wir in den besagten Ausnahmefillen eine Neigung zu Heraushebung 
durch Héhenabstufung (schwere oder melodische Typen). Eine 
typisch dynamische Strophe sei hier nach ihrer Akzentfolge analy- 
siert: 


’ Fiir die Typenlehre siche Eduard Sievers: Metrische Studien I, Leipzig 
1901, und Rhythmisch-Melodische Studien. Heidelberg 1912. Franz Saran: 
Deutsche Verslehre. Miinchen 1907. Fiir Typus G siehe Ernst Feise: Der 
Knittelvers des jungen Goethe. Leipzig 1908, p. 34 Anm. 
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C? = sF Néhmet Hélz vom Fichtenstamme, 
B! = Ss_ Ddch recht trécken lasst es sein, 
B? = sS_ Dass die eingeprésste Flamme 

A =ff Schldge zd dem Schwilg hinein! 

C? = sF Dass die zahe Gléckenspeise 


G? ={fS_ Fifesse nach der réchten Weise! 
Ein vergleich der zweiten und letzten Reihe zeigt deutlich den oben 
festgestellten Unterschied. Dort iiberwiegt der dynamische Ak- 
zent, der dadurch nicht beeintriachtigt wird, dass “sein” entschieden 
tiefer liegt als das minderbetonte “asst.” Hier wird nur ein geiibtes 
Ohr nach einigem Zaudern sich fiir “ Weise’’ als den Trager des dy- 
namischen Hauptakzentes entscheiden. Da nimlich wohl “rech- 
ten” einen Nachdruck erhalten soll, nicht aber einen Gegensatz- 
druck, der eine “falsche’’ Weise voraussetzen und den Einheits- 
begriff, der Adjektiv und Nomen umschliesst, sprengen wiirde, da 
ferner auch schon in ethosloser Prosa dieses Adjektiv héher ge- 
nommen wiirde als das Nomen, besonders in dieser Kadenzstel- 
lung, so kann der weitere Nachdruck nur gewonnen werden, 
indem “rechten” noch héher, “Weise” noch tiefer gelegt wird, 
sodass das Intervall etwa eine Quinte oder mehr statt der sonst 


gewéhnlichen Sekunde oder Terz betrigt. Héhe verfiihrt jedoch . 


oft zu dem Irrtum, auch Starke anzunehmen. Hier hat aber das 
letzte Wort, weil es weiter ausweicht, sich weiter von der 
Dominante, der Indifferenzlinie entfernt, die Vorherrschaft. (Der 
Vers ist demnach der Melodie zufolge ff, dem dynamischen 
Akzent nach fs.) Ahnlich ist es bei den abschliessenden Versen 
Str.4 Sich vereint zum guten Zeichen 
Str. 10 Friede sei ihr erst Gelaute 
Str.1 Doch der Segen kommt von oben 
(in letzterem zwingt die Feierlichkeit des Ausdrucks, verbunden mit 
dem Gefiihl des Abschlusses, das Verb hinauf). Strophe 9 dagegen 
bewegt sich fast durchaus in dieser Weise, da in Reihe 2, 4 und 
den beiden letzten eben dieselbe Vereinigung von Beiwort und 
Hauptwort erscheint und Reihe 3 zwei durch “und” verbundene 
Beiwérter bringt, von denen wie immer natiirlich das zweite den 
stirkeren Akzent erhalt, das erste aber durch Héherlegen ent- 
schidigt werden muss: 
Freude hat mir Gott gegeben! 
Sehet! wie ein goldner Stern, 
Aus der Hiilse, blank und eben, 
Schilt sich der metallne Kern. 
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Auch des Wappens nette Schilder 
Loben den erfahrnen Bilder. 


Uberhaupt kommt gerade diese Strophe, mit langsamerem, ein- 
dringlichem Tempo den schweren Typen am nichsten. 

Die Sechsheber zeigen einen unerschépflichen Reichtum an 
Kombinationen; nicht zwei davon sind ganz gleich, selbst wo die 
Melodie dieselbe Fiihrung zeigt wie z. B., in Strophe 2 und 3, 
variiert der dynamische Akzent. 

Kocht des Kupfers Brei, Schnell das Zinn herbei 
ist in der ersten Hilfte steigend fallend der Melodie nach, fallend 
steigend dagegen dem dynamischen Akzent nach; in der zweiten 
Hialfte fallt dynamischer und melodischer Akzent zusammen: 
steigend fallend. In 
Auch vom Schaume rein muss die Mischung sein 
haben wir diesen Zusammenfall in beiden Hialften. In Strophe 4 
Jetzt Gesellen frisch, priift mir das Gemisch 
ist durchaus fallend steigend, dagegen ist in Strophe 6 
Wenn der Guss misslang? Wenn die Form zersprang? 
in beiden Hilften steigend. 
Winkt der Sterne Licht, ledig aller Pflicht 
in Strophe 7 wiederum zeigt Zusammengehen von Dynamik und 
Melodik, kontrastiert aber die beiden Hialften in steigend fallend, 
fallend steigend. Die umgekehrte Folge, fallend steigend, steigend 
fallend, finden wir in Strophe 8 
Schwingt den Hammer, schwingt, bis der Mantel springt. 
Durch das Widerstreiten der Teile in sich und gegeneinander erzielt 
der Dichter eine ausserordentlich feine Wirkung, zumal wenn von 
dem Akzente in beiden Hilften ganz verschiedene syntaktische 
Elemente getroffen werden wie 
Schwingt den Hammer schwingt, bis der MAntel springt 
oder wenn, wie in Strophe 5, die zweite parallellaufende Linie, ana- 
phorisch, die erste in héherer Lage wiederholt: 
Wenn der Guss misslang? Wenn die Form zersprang? 

In der Betrachtung der Epistrophen ist es nétig, von vornherein 
eine Teilung zu machen. Auf der einen Seite stehen die lebhafteren 
und wechselnden Metra, welche die Héhe menschlichen Gliickes, 
den Brand, den Verlust der Frau und Mutter und die biirgerliche 
Tatigkeit besingen, also Zeile 94-146; 155-226; 244-265; 274-333= 
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207 Verse. Demgegeniiber unfassen die beschaulicheren, be- 
trachtenden Verse die Teile 9-20; 29-40; 49-79; 88-93; 342-381; 
390-417 =129 Verse. Wenn sich auch die Charakterisierung der 
beiden Teile ihrer Scheidung nach nicht bis auf’s letzte deckt, so 
deckt sich doch ihre Scheidung mit der Formeneigentiimlichkeit; 
die eben abgeschiedene Gruppe nimlich zeigt wiederum die so 
haufig friiher besprochenen Gebinde. Es empfiehlt sich, diese zu- 
nichst einer genaueren Untersuchung zu unterziehen, da sie einen 
kiinstlerischen Kontrast zu den Werkspriichen bilden. Die Frage 
der Bindung ist bereits erértert. Dazu kommt nun als Auffalligstes 
das vorwiegend auftaktige Metrum, das langsamere Tempo, die 
gréssere Gleichmiissigkeit der Akzente und die ruhigere Kurve der 
Melodie. Die Typen héren nun hier nicht etwa ganz auf, sie sind 
jedoch in schwere Typen verwandelt, d. h. wihrend der dynamische 
Akzent in allen vier Hebungen ideell gleich ist, behalt die Melodie- 
fiihrung die Typenbewegung bei. Daneben stehen allerdings Verse, 
bei denen die Intervallschritte entweder so klein geworden sind, 
dass die Doppelzweizahl kaum mehr wahrnehmbar ist, oder andre, 
bei denen die Melodiefiihrung gleichmiassig fallend oder steigend 
ist. In dem Falle klingt die Wellenbewegung nur noch wie ein 
Unterstrom bier und da durch. Allen diesen gemein ist aber der 
nirgends unterbrochene Tiefschluss der Verse, waihrend der Auf- 
takt gewohnlich steigend, ganz vereinzelt fallend ist. 

Eine kiinstlerische Absicht fiir den Gebrauch dieser verschie- 
denen Schattierungen lisst sich kaum festellen. Typen leiten gern 
von und zu den Werkspriichen iiber, kommen aber auch im Innern 
unvermittelt vor. So beginnt die erste Epistrophe mit zweimali- 
gem fF, geht dann in skalenartige Verse iiber und endet mit leichten 
Typen: Fs, fS, ss, Ss. Die zweite Epistrophe ist getragener, lang- 
samer und ohne Typen. Dagegen setzt die dritte mit melodischer 
Abstufung ein (sF) ; die folgenden Verse haben davon nur eine schwa- 
che Unterstrémung. Eine stark abfallende Kadenz bringt der Vers 

Die Jahre fliehen pfeilgeschwind, 


dem die schwichere vorausgeht 


Bewachen seinen goldnen Morgen. 
In Vers 66 und 67 greift die Kadenz von einem Verse auf den andern 
iiber und geht bis zu seiner Mitte. Typen brechen durch bei der 
Schilderung des zur Jungfrau erbliihten Miadchens und in der 
lyrischen Endstrophe. Mit feiner kiinstlerischer Wirkung kommt 
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das Auf- und Abwogen der Gefiihle der aufkeimenden Liebe in den 
Melodiekurven zum Ausdruck in Versen wie 
er irrt allein, 

Aus seinen Augen brechen Trinen, 

Er flieht der Briider wilden Reihn. 

Errétend folgt er ihren Spuren 

Und ist von ihrem Gruss begliickt, 

Das Schénste sucht er auf den Fluren 

Womit er seine Liebe schmiickt. 
Ein Durchfiihren der Melodie, besonders fallender, findet sich 
dann hiufiger im ersten Teil der sechsten, achten und neunten 
Epistrophe, wo wir ja auch eine engere Kettenbindung friiher 
schon festellen konnten. So bekommen die Zeilen 342-361 und 
396-417 einen stattlich ernsten, bedichtig lehrreichen Charakter. 
Das Zwischenstiick dagegen, die Schilderung der Revolution, driickt 
die Erregung durch ein hastiges Auf = und=ab aus, das noch unter- 
stiitzt wird durch gelegentliche Schnittvertiefungen im Verse, wie 
in 362, 364, 368, 370, 374, 378, 380. Die beiden letzten Reihen 
zeigen die Typen fS und sf. 

Einen ahnlichen Kontrast finden wir in Vers 300-321, mit dem 
Unterschiede, dass wir dort fallende Verse haben. Uberwiegen der 
Kadenz, wihrend wir am Anfang der Verseinheit meist einen Ton- 
schritt nach oben haben, éfteres Durchfiihren durch zwei Reihen 
mit stilistischer Bindung bringt den ersten Teil, bis Vers 309, den 
eben geschilderten Versen nahe, mit denen sie ja auch inhaltlich 
verwandt sind. Dann entfaltet sich in hastigeren Rhythmen, mit 
durchbrechenden Typen, das rege Leben biirgerlicher Tiatigkeit. 
Der Eindruck wird noch erhéht dadurch, dass die Worte selbst 
meist Trochien darstellen, und dass durch diesen Zusammenfall 
ein lustiges Klappern entsteht. Der Schluss wird folgendermassen 
markiert: 318 und 319 fassen mit einfach fallender Melodie das 
Resultat zusammen, jedoch so, dass der zweite Vers steigernd und 
deshalb héher einsetzt; dann wird in 320 und 321 die Ehre des 
Biirgers gegen die Ehre des Kénigs kontrastiert; in dem ersten 
Vers steigt hier die Melodie zweimal, mit Steigerung in der zweiten 
Halfte, im zweiten Verse steigt sie in “ehret uns” parallel zu“ ehrt 
den Kénig,” sinkt dann aber, und zwar im Kontrastton, indem 
“Fleiss” den zweiten Hauptakzent trigt, tief und abschliessend 
hinab. 
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Arbeit ist des Biirgers Zierde, 
Segen ist der Miihe Preis; 
Ehrt den Konig seine Wiirde, 
Ehret uns der Hinde Fleiss. 

Epistrophe 6. Die Kleinheit der Intervalle fallt besonders 
auf in den auftaktlosen, immer wieder hoch einsetzenden und 
klagend herabsinkenden Versen, die von dem Verlust der Mutter 
und dem Verwaisen des Hauses handeln. Hier wird die Kadenz 
ebenfalls hiufig auf die Kette ausgedehnt, wie ja die Reimpaare 
auch stilistisch enger verbunden sind. 

Epistrophe4,5,7. Es bleiben nun zur Betrachtung die mitt- 
leren Epistrophen die wohl die Héhe der in diesem Gedichte 
erreichten Kunst vorstellen, und die wir nun ins Einzelne analy- 
sieren wollen. Dabei kénnen wir auf 7 billig verzichten, da alles 
in 4 und 5 Vorzubringende auch fiir sie mitgilt. Die Kunstmittel 
von 4 und 5 dagegen decken sich nur teilweise, 5 gebraucht auf- 
taktige und auftaktlose Verse, aber durchgehends Zweierreihen, in 
4 wechseln Zweier- Dreier- und Mischreihen. So beginnt diese 
Strophe mit dem schon oben besprochenen Gebinde, welches die 
theorethische Einleitung und den Ubergang zum Werkspruche ent- 
halt. Dann setzen, in dem Bilde von der Trauung und anschlies- 
sender Betrachtung, zwei Gebinde mit auftaktlosen Zweierreihen 
und Typen schwerer Art ein. Und nun hebt die Schilderung des 
Ehelebens und -strebens mit auftaktigen Mischversen an. Der 
Zweiertakt tritt immer da in der Fuge ein, wo diese Halbverse 
minnlichen Reim zeigen, und markiert dadurch den Einschnitt 
noch stirker. Von 108 an aber haben wir dann reine Dreier- 
reihen, die erst eine Unterbrechung erfahren in dem aufhaltenden: 
“Die Raiume wachsen” (115). Gerade das unregelmissige Auf- 
treten von Zweier- und Dreiertakten mit den letzteren in grosser 
Uberzahl ist kiinstlerisches Mittel in Versen wie: 

116 Und drinnen waltet +die ziichtige Hausfrau, 

119 Und herrschet weise+im hiusslichen Kreise, 
und in dem ausholenden: 

125. Und mehrt den Gewinn+mit ordnendem Sinn, 
auf das dann wieder der ununterbrochene Lauf der Dreierreihen 
folgt, dem selbst durch die stumpfen Reime “Schrein” und “Lein” 
kein Abbruch geschieht, da hier die Melodie steigt und auf die 
Weise zum folgenden iiberleitet. Der abschliessende Halbvers 
“Und ruhet nimmer” wirkt daher nur um so monumentaler. Von 
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Zeile 102 bis 113 haben wir fallende Typen, teils doppelt fallend 
wie in 102 und 103, 104 und 105, 108 und 109 (+Echo 110), von 
denen der zweite Halbvers den ersten wiederholt, indem er etwas 
héher als das Ende des ersten einsetzt, oder einfach ungebrochen wie 
in 111 und 112 und in 106-7 
Der Mann muss hinaus ins feindliche Leben 

Zeile 115 bringt den Chiasmus auch in der Melodie, steigend fal- 
lend, zum Ausdruck. 116-7 fallt ungebrochen, mit Nachschlag 118; 
119 bis 128 steigen und fallen, 121 und 122 besonders eindrucks- 
voll, weil der Chiasmus der Melodie die stilistische Parallele 

Und lehret die Madchen und wehret den Knaben 
kreuzt. Die ungebrochenen Reihen 129 bis 131 haben doppelte 
Steigung, denen der kurze starke Fall in “Und ruhet nimmer’”’ ent- 
gegengesetzt ist. 

Das nichste Stiick ist vielleicht eines der interessantesten unseres 
ganzen Gedichtes. Wie Trotz klingt der siebenmal wiederholte 
stampfende Rhythmus der auftaktlosen Vierheber, die von der 
ersten, schwachen, tiefen Hebung zu den iibrigen, ungefihr auf 
gleichem Niveau und mit gleichem dynamischen Akzente neben- 
einandergesetzten Hebungen hinaufsteigen: drei Reimpaarc, das 
erste minnlich mit eingeschobener klingender Weise, die beiden 
andern weiblich, alles Mischverse. Und nun steigert sich der 
Jubel zu walzerartigen Daktylen,® deren Takt ohne Pause von 140 
bis 143 durchliuft: 


er \ , 4 7 | N | 
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Riihmt sich mit | stol-zem Mund;} fest wie der | Er - de Grund 


| | N 
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ge- gen des | Un-gliicks Macht} steht mir des | Hau - ses Pracht! 








Und drohend in auftaktlosen Zweierversen, nur in Reihe 146 abge- 
stuft, die Mahnung: 

Doch mit des Geschickes Michten 

Ist kein ew’ger Bund zu flechten, 

Und das Ungliick schreitet schnell. 

In Epistrophe 5 bricht nun das Verhingnis herein, ange- 
kiindigt durch die Betrachtung iiber die Macht des Elementes. 
Vier minnliche Reimpaare, auftaktige Reihen, eréffnen die Strophe, 
in der nicht nur der Reim sechs Zeilen hindurch das a hilt, sondern 
sogar dasselbe Reimwort “ Himmelskraft” zweimal hintereinander 


*Uber “Deutsche Daktylen” vergleiche Albert Késters Aufsatz in der 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum XLVI, p. 113-127. 
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gebraucht wird. Die Kadenz, die dieses Gebilde beschliesst, lauft 
durch die letzten vier Reihen, von denen 161-2 wohl nicht zufallig 
auf ein driuendes u reimen. Wuchtige, auftaktlose Verse mit 
abgestuften Hebungen bereiten auf die Verheerung des Brandes 
vor. Die Unwiderstehlichkeit des Ansturms kommt durch zwei- 
maligen fallenden Typus in 163 und 164 und die w=Allitteration 
(in: wehe, wenn, wachsend, Widerstand, wilzt) vorahnend zum 
Ausdruck. Auch der dreimalig verschlungene Reim wilzt sich wie 
die Flamme fort, und die durch vier Zeilen fallende Melodie baumt 
sich im Verse 
Denn die Elemente hassen 

ziingelnd auf und fallt im nachsten zusammen. 

Nach diesem Priludium beginnt erst die eigentliche, objektive 
Schilderung des Brandes. Das ruhige Herabfallen des Regens malt 
weiblicher Reim, und das Abgleiten in Zeile 170 und ihrem Echo 
171: . °° . * . Im Kontraste dazu, mannlich und zweimal stei- 
gend, dann aber, in der ersten Hebung des Echos 173 noch héher 
einsetzend und mit Kontrastfall, das Zucken des Blitzes. Und nun 
ein héchst kunstvolles Durcheinander des Auf=und=ab in der 
ersten Verwirrung, bis die stetigere Linie von 182 erreicht ist. Das 
Echo in 177 wiederholt in der Antwort das zweimalige Ansteigen 
des Fragesatzes. Im nichsten Verse erreicht die Melodie ihren 
Gipfel auf der zweiten Hebung, “Blut,” in der folgenden auf der 
dritten, “Tages.” Innenreim und gereimte Echos verbinden die 
sonst der syntaktischen Einheit nach getrennten Teile: 














174 a 
175 —————|a (Echo) 
176-7 b- le” 
178 \|b 
179-80 c- al 
181 —————||d (Echo) 


Mit dem Aufflackern der Flamme in 182 kommt nun aber Ziel- 
bewegung in den Brand: Zeile 182 selbst hat ungebrochene Kadenz, 
ihr Reim setzt sich in den folgenden beiden fort, und ihr Fall ist in 
184 wiederholt. Das Chaos in der Gleichzeitigkeit seiner ver- 
schiedenen Erscheinungen bringen die Typen fF, sF, fF, fF der 
nachsten Reimpaare zum Ausdruck, wahrend das in sich gereimte 


Tiere wimmern unter Triimmern 


und das folgende Reimpaar mit Kadenzen dieses Durcheinander 
von Gefiihls-, Gesichts- und GehGrseindriicken abschliessen. Jetzt 
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aber setzt das Rettungswerk mit dreimaligem Aufsteigen der Melo- 
die ein: 

Durch der Hinde lange Kette . ° 

Um die Wette .° 

Fliegt der Eimer--- °. 
Das Uberstiirzen des Reimwortes durch das Echo und die Fort- 
setzung des Satzes iiber Reihe und Echo hinaus malt die Eile; Wech- 
sel der Typen in 

hoch im Bogen f 

Spritzen Quellen, Wasserwogen sF 
den Schwung der léschenden Flut. Nun hebt der Hauptakzent 
die lautmalenden Partizipia heraus: heulend, brausend, prasselnd; 
die iibrigen Worte helfen mit der Vokalskala o-u-o-a-u-ii-u. Und 
wie schon wiederholt zuvor wird die unwiderstehliche Gewalt des 
fortrasenden Elementes in einem atemlosen Satze zum Ausdruck 
gebracht, der sich von Zeile 202 bis 206 erstreckt. In 202 und 203 
steigt der Rhythmus, in 204 fallt und steigt er, in 205 fallt er; so 
prallen “Wucht” und “reissen,” “Flucht” und “wichst” aufein- 
ander. Der Reim wehen-Héhen bindet die vier Reihen, in 
denen der Takt durchlauft, und mit dem Intervallsprung von fast 
einer Oktave auf “riesengross” ist der Gipfel der Schilderung 
erreicht. Die entfesselte Naturkraft bleibt sich selbst iiber- 
lassen. Der Mensch droht der zerstérenden Natur zu unterlie- 
gen: in chromatischen Intervallen, dem Fall der Melodie in 
“riesengross” parallel, nur winzig klein dagegen, steht der Fall 
in dem Worte “hoffnungslos,” das den zweiten Teil des Verses 
bildet, und dieses klagende Absinken wird fortgesetzt in der fol- 
genden Reihe 

Weicht der Mensch der Gitterstirke. 
Jetzt aber, im Augenblicke, da der physische Mensch unterliegt, 
befreit sich plétzlich der geistige, indem er “eine Gewalt, die er der 
Tat nach erleiden muss, dem Begriffe nach zu vernichten””’ weiss. 
Er ist in dem Falle, “wo es kein andres Mittel gibt, des Lebenstrieb 
zu beruhigen, als es zu wollen, und kein andres Mittel, der Macht 
der Natur zu widerstehen, als ihr zuvorzukommen, und durch eine 
freie Aufhebung alles sinnlichen Interesse, ehe noch eine physische 
Macht es tut, sich moralisch zu entleiben.”* Fast symbolisch 
wirkt der Reim “untergehen” auf “Héhen’”’; so erhebt sich 
dieser befreite und geliuterte Mensch iiber die rohe Kraft der 
7 Schiller: Uber das Erhabene. Sakularausgabe 12, 266. 

* Ebenda 12, 279. 
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Natur: Der michtige Tonsprung der halben Reihe “riesengross” 
bleibt zuriick hinter der Gewalt der ganzen Reihe 
Und bewundernd untergehen. 

Hier wirkt Intervall zugleich mit dem Klange des dreimaligen 
“u,”’ das noch dazu durch das w vor der Haupthebung und durch 
den fiinfmaligen Nasal n unterstiitzt wird (nur drei stimmlose 
Konsonanten!). So haben wir hier den sinnlichen Ausdruck der 
Schillerschen Idee vom Erhabenen, finden wiederum den gedankli- 
chen Inhalt ins Reich der Schénheit iibertragen mit einer genialen 
Kraft der Form, die ihresgleichen sucht. 

Die nicht Ohren haben zu héren, mégen hier vielleicht einwerfen, 
diese Auslegung sei konstruiert oder in die Stelle hineingehért. Ein 
Blick auf den Organismus des Satzes wird uns des Dichters— 
zweifellos instinktive—Arbeit noch héher schitzen lehren. Ver- 
suche man die Worte “miissig” und “bewundernd” dem Niveau 
des iibrigen Satzes anzunihern. Was ist die Folge? Beide Worte 
werden ihre Beziehung zu “Mensch” verlieren und sich gramma- 
tisch dem Worte “ Werke” anschliessen, i. e., “seine miissigen und 
bewundernden Werke sieht er untergehen.” Sie stehen jedoch als 
Parenthese und miissen als Parenthese aus der Tonstufe des iibrigen 
Satzes herausgehoben werden. Auch in Prosa sprechen wir: (hoch) 
miissig und bewundernd—(tief) sieht er seine Werke untergehn. 
Welch doppelte Kunst also, “ miissig” und “ bewundernd”’ zu tren- 
nen und das letztere als zweite Parenthese mit noch gesteigertem 
Hochton hart vor dem prignanten Verb einzuschieben, zu dem es 
in so gedankenschwerem Kontrast steht. 

Wir sind am Ende unserer Untersuchung angelangt. Riick- 
blatternd das Gedicht iiberschauend, sind wir verwundert zu finden, 
zwischen welchen engen Grenzen der Meister sein Feld bestellt. 
Aber in dieser Beschrinkung zeigt er sich in der Tat als Meister. 
Der Metra, die er gebraucht, sind nur wenige: Vierheber fast durch- 
weg, hier und da ein halber Zweiheber als Vor- oder Nachschlag. 
Nur drei Fiinfheber als Ausnahme. Die Bindung ist orchestisch 
straff und wird vereinzelt durchbrochen, besonders wo der Vers 
zum Gedanklichen neigt, aber auch zu anderer kiinstlerischen 
Wirkung. Der Auftakt herrscht auf lange Strecken, zuweilen fallt 
er ganz. Nur in einer Strophe finden wir Reihen, die iiber einsil- 
bige Senkung hinausgehen. Der Reim ist an einigen Stellen paar- 
weis gebunden, an wenigen andern hilft er zu komplizierter stro- 
phischer Zusammenfassung, meist erscheint er in einfacher kreu- 
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zender Stellung. Hauptmittel aber ist der Gebrauch von Rhythmus 
und Melodie zur Vermannigfaltigung und Schattierung des we- 
sentlich Einfachen und Gleichen. 

Das alles zeugt von intensiver, nicht extensiver Bebauung des 
beschrinkten Feldes. Und hierin liegt auch das specifisch Deutsche 
des Werkes, dass nicht geistreiches Spiel mit einer Form, die zum 
Selbstzweck wird, oder ein iiberreiches und schweres Gewand den 
atmenden Kérper der Dichtung erdriickt, sondern dass pflanzen- 
gleich beide zusammen erwachsen scheinen, dass der Dichter das 
starke und innige Geschépf seiner Muse schlicht und natiirlich 
giirtet und so seines Kérpers Grésse, Schénheit und Anmut hebt 
und verklart. 

ERNST FEISE. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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DEUTSCHER BUCHHANDEL UND LEIPZIGER 
ZENSUR 1831-1848! 


NacH AKTEN UND ANDERN QUELLEN 


“‘Samtliche Regierungen Deutschlands wissen es auch recht gut, 
ja besser als das Volk selbst, dass die Freiheit der Presse garantiert 
ist, und weil dem so ist, so werden unsre Nachkommen einst gar 
nicht begreifen, wie und mit welchen Mitteln es den Regierungen 
gelungen ist, die Gewaihrung einer zugesagten Freiheit so lange hin- 


zuhalten. . . Spitere Literarhistoriker werden Miihe haben, 
diesen geistigen Kampf des deutschen Volkes . . . klar dar- 
zustellen. . .” So heisst es unterm Datum des 24. September 


1847 in einem der “Literarischen Geheimberichte aus dem Vor- 
mirz,”’ die Karl Glossy vor einigen Jahren ans Licht gezogen. Man 
kann wohl sagen, dass durch Glossys Verdienst die Arbeit an dem 
im Zitat gestellten Problem um ein erkleckliches Stiick vorwirts 
gebracht ist, von seiner endgiiltigen Lésung dagegen ist noch nicht 
zu sprechen. Die Einleitung, die Glossy gibt, ist als solche sehr 
willkommen; eine Ausbeutung des mitgeteilten Materials, und zu- 


' Literatur: 
[Kart BreDERMANN,] Das Kénigreich Sachsen von 1831-49 (Die Gegenwart, V, 
571 ff., Leipzig, 1850). 
Tu. FLAtuHe, Geschichte des Kurstaats und Kénigreichs Sachsen, Bd. U1, Gotha, 
1873. 
C. B. Lorcx, Geschichte des Vereins der Buchhindler zu Leipzig, 1833-82, Leipzig, 
1883. 
Kart BIEDERMANN, mein Leben und ein Stiick Zeitgeschichte, Bd. I, Breslau, 
1886. 
H. v. Treitscuxe, Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Jahrhundert, Leipzig, Bd. IV, 
1889; Bd. V, 1894. 
Jou. Proetss, Das Junge Deutschland, Stuttgart, 1892. 
Lupwic GeicER, Das Junge Deuischland und die preussische Zensur, Berlin, 1900. 
Cur. Petzet, Die Bliitezeit der deutschen politischen Lyrik von 1840 bis 1850, 
Miinchen, 1903. 
Lupwic SALomon, Geschichte des deutschen Zeitungswesens, Bd. III, Leipzig, 
1906. 
Lupwic Geicer, Das Junge Deutschland, Studien und Mitteilungen, Berlin, 
o. J. (1907). 
Dr. H. H. Housen, Jungdeutscher Sturm und Drang, Leipzig, 1911. 
Kart Gtossy, Literarische Geheimberichte aus dem Vormarz |=Grillparzer- 
Jb. XXI-XXIII], Wien 1912. 
Jou. GoLprriepricu, Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels, Bd. IV, Leipzig, 1913. 
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mal in’ unserm Sinne, erstrebt sie natiirlich nicht. Manches ist 
freilich schon von andrer Seite viel genauer untersucht worden; 
Tatsachen und Zustainde hat man ermittelt und beurteilt; doch 
diirfte es wohl noch eingehenderer archivalischer und sonstiger 
Studien bediirfen, ehe wir iiber eine Frage, die von so reicher 
Beziehung ist auf die ganze damalige Geisteskultur des deutschen 
Volks, unsre Akten schliessen kénnen. Einiges von dem, was in 
diesem Zusammenhang aus sichsischen Archiven beizutragen 
wire, versucht die folgende Arbeit vorzufiihren. 

Ich stelle mir dabei eine nicht streng literarhistorische Aufgabe; 
vielmehr méchte ich nur zweierlei zeigen: einmal die iussere Organ- 
isation und das innere Funktionieren der Pressaufsicht an dem 
Orte, iiber den damals mehr noch als heute fast ganz Deutschland 
seine geistige Nahrung beziehen musste—Leipzig; ferner aber all 
die Mittel, gesetzlich und ungesetzlich, durch die sich der Buch- 
handel den auf ihm lastenden Fesseln zu entziehen suchte. Auch 
iiber die sachsische Zensur ist freilich in Andeutungen und Anspiel- 
ungen schon manches gesagt worden, besonders Houben hat uns in 
neuerer Zeit interessante Einzelheiten geboten; doch so abgerundete 
Arbeiten wie die Friedrich Kapps* iiber die preussische Pressge- 
setzgebung unter Friedrich Wilhelm III. fehlen offenbar noch. 
Natiirlich wird man sich auch hier an das Archiv wenden, an 
C. B. Lorck’s Geschichte des Leipziger Buchhandlervereins und 
andre Publikationen aus diesen Kreisen, doch meist nur um das 
Problem dort zu ausschliesslich buchhiandlerisch gestellt zu sehen. 
Nicht so sehr gilt dies nur von dem Werke, das unter Verwertung 
alles friiheren Materials die uns hier interessierenden Fragen fiir 
den Literarhistoriker am bequemsten zusammenfasst, nimlich 
Kapp-Goldfriedrich’s Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels, deren 
vierter Band Herbst 1913 erschien. 

Dr. Goldfriedrich, meinem verehrten Lehrer, hat selbstverstind- 
lich auch das Material vorgelegen, das ich im folgenden verwerte. 
Es kann daher nicht fehlen, dass ich, urspriinglich 1912 unabhingig 
von seiner Darstellung arbeitend, mich gleichwohl mit dieser viel- 
fach beriihre. Natiirlich bin ich ihm und seinen reichen Quellen- 
nachweisen noch fiir manche nachtrigliche Anderung Dank schul- 
dig; doch wird man leicht sehen, dass ich auch Fragen und Verhiilt- 
nisse behandle, die Goldfriedrich als ausserhalb des Rahmens seines 
Werkes ansehen musste und nur streifen oder nur fliichtig behan- 
? Archiv fiir Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels VI. 
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deln konnte. Uberfliissige Wiederholungen habe ich natiirlich ge- 
strichen, ohne indessen den Versuch aufzugeben, meinem Thema 
gemiss ein Gesamtbild zu liefern. 

Die von mir benutzten Akten waren mir im Lamprechtschen 
Institut fiir Kultur- und Universalgeschichte zu Leipzig zugiinglich. 
Sie stammen aus dem Kgl. Hauptstaatsarchiv zu Dresden und 
beziehen sich ausschliesslich auf die Leipziger Zensur von Einzel- 
schriften.2 Wie wertvoll uns gerade Akten sein miissen, die iiber 
die Zustiinde hier, in der “ Hochburg” des deutschen Verlags- und 
Kommissionsgeschiafts, Licht verbreiten, bedarf keiner Erliuterung; 
doch mag einiges Vorliufige tiber die Entwicklung dieser Zustiinde 
von Interesse sein.‘ 

Es sei also daran erinnert, dass das iiberaus strenge sichsische 
Mandat vom 10. August 1812, das nach den Relaxationen der letzten 
Jahrzehnte die Zensur fiir schlechtweg jedes Erzeugnis des Druckes 
von neuem einfiihrte, urspriinglich zum Schutze der deutschen 
Literatur erlassen worden war. Den Anstoss dazu hatte der Ham- 
burger Friedrich Perthes gegeben, der auf diese Weise unliebsame 
Zwischenfille @ /a Palm auszuschliessen suchte. Die Vorsicht 
schien geboten, zumal seit 1810 die ganze deutsche Nordseekiiste, 
deren Biicherbedarf von Leipzig aus gedeckt wurde, zum franzé- 
sischen Kaiserreich gehérte. Natiirlich wire es bei Stérungen 
Napoleon ein Leichtes gewesen, durch eigene Massnahmen in Leip- 
zig mit einem Griff das ganze deutsche Geistesleben zu ersticken. 
Um vor allem diese Méglichkeit zu vermeiden, nahm Sachsen das 
Odium auf sich und behielt es denn auch bei, nachdem die Ver- 
kiindigung des Legitimitatsprinzips andre Griinde dafiir in Erschei- 
nung gebracht hatte. Indes, das Geschiftsinteresse des sichsischen 
Buchhandels bewahrte bald seine abschwiichende Kraft. Das alte 
Mandat geriet trotz der Karlsbader Beschliisse (1819, resp. 1824) 
tatsichlich mehr und mehr ausser Anwendung; und es ist bezeich- 
nend, dass als Sachsen 1831 ein Verfassungsstaat wurde, man an 
die Zensurangelegenheiten kaum dachte. 

Erst als bei der Neuordnung der Presspolizei-Verwaltung von 
1836 die alten Bestimmungen wieder abgedruckt wurden, erregte 
deren Schirfe allgemein solche Missstimmung, dass die Regierung 


3Im iibrigen iiber den Charakter dieser Akten am Schluss des Artikels. 
* Zum folgenden vergl. Goldfriedrich, aa.o.; nachzutragen ist: 
K. O. Scuarrer, Die Leipziger Biicherkommission als Zensurbehérde 1800-1815, 
diss. Leipzig, 1911. 
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ausdriicklich weitere milde Auslegung zusagen musste. Im Jahre 
1838 wurden dann die Zensoren unter Kautelen ermiichtigt, fiir 
gewisse Gebiete der Druckerzeugnisse ein allgemeines imprimatur 
zu erlassen, wovon Frachtzettel, Etikette u.s.w. betroffen wurden; 
1841 gingen auch die alten Klassiker, die Bibel, Gesetzessamm- 
lungen u. 4. in das Reich der Unbeaufsichtigten ein. Erst in dem 
provisorischen Gesetz von 5. Februar 1844 erreichte Sachsen mit 
dem Zugestindnis, dass nur Druckwerke von unter zwanzig Bogen 
der Zensur unterliegen sollten, das bundesgesetzliche Mass von 
Karlsbad. Preussen, d. h. der anfanglich liberalisierende Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV., war ihm darin bekanntlich um zwei Jahre voraus 
gegangen. Damit war indes noch nichts Gesetzliches fiir die brei- 
tern Volksmassen gewonnen, die weniger umfangreiche Schriften 
lesen, und erst die Revolution, die die Pressfreiheit erzwang, schaffte 
da Wandel. 

Mit dem Wiedereinsetzen der Reaktion (1850-51) kehrte man 
allerdings nicht zu dem alten, auf dem Priventivprinzip basierten 
System zuriick, sondern fiihrte fiir die Presse das noch jetzt gel- 
tende Verantwortlichkeitsprinzip ein, das ein behérdliches Ein- 
schreiten gegen ein Buch in jedem Falle erst nach dessen Erscheinen 
zulissig macht. Energische Repressivmassnahmen, verbunden mit 
einer besonders scharfen Gesetzgebung fiir Pressvergehn, sorgten 
aber noch lange dafiir, dass sich der Druck auf das Buchgewerbe in 
Wirklichkeit nur verschob, ohne sich zu erleichtern. Dass auch 
diusserlich ein wesentlicher Fortschritt gegeniiber den faktischen 
Zustinden vor der Revolution kaum gemacht wurde, diirfte sich 
zeigen lassen. Um so klarer wird man die gewaltige Entwicklung 
erkennen, die sich in dem Zeitraum zwischen 1831 und 1848 in 
Sachsen wie in Deutschland vollzog, und deren Schilderung die 
folgenden Blatter gewidmet seien. 


VON DEN BEHORDEN 


Die bewihrte Kérperschaft, die in Leipzig von altersher die Auf- 
sicht tiber Biicher und Biicherverkehr ausgeiibt hatte, war die 
Biicherkommission (BK®), die bis zur Bildung des ersten sachsischen 
konstitutionellen Ministeriums (1831) dem Kirchenrat (urspriing- 
lich Oberkonsistorium) unterstellt geblieben. Noch waren die grol- 
lenden Beschliisse nicht ergangen, die seit dem Spiatherbst 1831 von. 
5 Sigle rein nach Bequemlichkeit. 
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Frankfurt aus die Regierungen verschiedener deutscher Mittel- und 
Kleinstaaten die Macht des Bundestags fiihlen liessen; noch war man 
auch in Sachsen selbst des neuen Kurses zu ungewiss und unge- 
wohnt; so erklart es sich, dass man bei der giinzlichen Neuordnung 
der Verwaltung, die nun endlich erfolgte, die BK einstweilen dem 
Ministerium unterstellte, das hier als Ressortnachfolger des alten 
Kirchenrats erschien, dem Ministerium des Kultus und des 6ffent- 
lichen Unterrichts. Praktisch war die BK nichts viel andres als 
ein Sonderkollegium des Rats der Stadt Leipzig (R), in dem erst 
seit Ende 1833 der Buchhindlerschaft durch zwei beratende Depu- 
tierte ein geringer Einfluss gesichert war. Die Universitat, deren 
Zensurvollmacht iiber Manuskripte urspriinglich in die Gerecht- 
same der BK miteinbegriffen gewesen, hatte schon seit 1668, wenn 
auch keineswegs ihren Einfluss, so doch ihre Vertreter darin bis 
auf einen verloren; erst durch die Einrichtung eines Zensurkol- 
legiums bei der BK, in dem ausser zwei Stadtriiten zwei Professoren 
der Universitat sassen (1831), war sie wieder mehr hervorgetreten. 
Die Befugnisse der BK erstreckten sich iiber alle Pressangelegen- 
heiten, mit Ausnahme der Ausiibung der Strafgewalt und der Manu- 
skriptzensur. Die letztre war vielmehr nach wie vor bei den ein- 
zelnen Zensoren, die aus dem Lehrkérper der Universitat gewahlt 
wurden. 

Die Ausiibung der Manuskriptzensur war noch einfach genug. 
Dem Zensor war, trotz vieler Erleichterungen in der Praxis, eben 
schlechterdings jedes zu druckende Werk einzureichen. Etwa zu 
Beanstandendes wurde in freundlicher Ubereinkunft gemildert, 
bzw. eliminiert, der Rest freigegeben. Das imprimatur des Zen- 
sors sicherte nach dem Bundespressgesetz von 1819 ($7) allen Be- 
teiligten—ausser dem Buche und dem Zensor selbst—Schutz vor 
jeder Verfolgung. Natiirlich konnten auch Manuskripte ganz zu- 
riickgewiesen werden. In solchen und in Zweifelsfiillen tiberhaupt 
traf das Ministerium die letzte Entscheidung. Die Zensurgebih- 
ren betrugen seit mehr als einem halben Jahrhundert immer noch 
zwei gute Groschen fiir den Druckbogen und wurden auch bis 1848 
nicht erhéht, obwohl die verschiedenen “ Erleichterungen”’ fiir den 
Zensor nur angespanntere und aufmerksamere Titigkeit brachten. 

Von Verlagsrechts- und Nachdrucksangelegenheiten abgesehn, 
war das eigentliche Tiatigkeitsgebiet der BK die Ausiibung der 
Druckzensur, d. h. die Uberwachung aller zu beanstandenden Lit- 
eratur, die sich iiber oder gar von Leipzig aus in die deutschen Lande 
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ergiessen mochte. Selbstverstindlich wurde schon damals alles, 
was das Auge des Zensors durchaus zu scheuen hatte, heimlich oder 
im Ausland gedruckt und konnte erst, wie etwa Bérnes Briefe aus 
Paris 1)* oder Heines Vorrede zu den Franzésischen Zustanden 
2), verfolgt und von den Behérden gepackt werden, wean es auf 
dem Markte erschien. Erfolgte eine Anzeige an die BK, so setzte 
sich diese durch Mitglieder ihres Zensurkollegiums mit dem etwa 
angeschuldigten Buchhindler direkt ins Vernehmen, und zwar in 
der Weise, dass es ihn zur Protokollaufnahme auf die “ Ratsstuben- 
stelle’ beschied 3). Sie leitete also die Untersuchung, natiirlich in 
steter Beriihrung mit ihrer vorgesetzten Behérde, dem Kultus- 
ministerium, bei dem die endgiiltige Entscheidung fiel. Die eigent- 
liche Urteilsfaillung und Strafgewalt war dagegen wie von jeher bei 
der Ortsobrigkeit, dem R; doch darf man nicht vergessen, dass 
dieser Rat der Stadt Leipzig, seit 1831 aus gewihlten Vertretern 
der Biirgerschaft bestehend, sich mehr denn je zur Wahrung der 
materiellen Interessen seiner Biirger berufen fiihlen musste. Im 
iibrigen hatte die BK vor allem fiir die gehérige Bekanntmachung 
von etwa erlassenen Verboten zu sorgen. Es geschah dies per 
patentum, ein Schriftstiick, dem noch immer simtliche Leipziger 
Kommissionire—fast ein halbes Hundert im Jahre 1830—ihr Visum 
zu geben hatten 4); ferner aber erschien eine Bekanntmachung in 
der offiziellen Leipziger Zeitung, sowie seit 1834 eine entsprechende 
Anzeige in dem damals gegriindeten “ Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen 
Buchhandel,” dem “ Buchhiandlerblatt,”’ von dem die Akten einmal 
sprechen 5); doch scheint diese Doppelheit nicht regelmissig gewe- 
sen zu sein. Von der BK erlassene Verbote forderten, dass dieser 
alle in Frage kommenden Zusendungen, auch unverlangte, einzu- 
reichen seien. Die fiir den Ubertretungsfall angedrohten Strafen, 
die bis zu sechs Wochen Gefiingnis betragen konnten, waren meist 
nur Geldstrafen, doch immerhin noch ziemlich peinlich; so 1834, im 
Falle des Bundesverbots gegen die angebliche Firma Brunet, unter 
der bekanntlich ein Teil von Bérnes Pariser Briefen erschien, 
zwanzig Taler fiir jedes nicht abgelieferte Examplar 4), ebenso bei 
dem Verbot gegen Heideloff und Campe in Paris 5). 

Das sachsische Staatsgrundgesetz ist datiert vom 4. September 
1831; doch die wirkliche Reorganisation des Staates war kaum 1835 
beendet, wo die Gliederung Sachsens in die damaligen vier Kreis- 
direktionen, sowie die Verkniipfung der Stidteordnungen von 1832- 
* Aktenbelege, s. Schluss des Artikels. 
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33 mit dem neuen Verwaltungssystem endgiiltig vollzogen wurde. 
Auch Leipzig wurde so 1835 Sitz einer Kreisdirektion (KD), die 
dem R alsbald manchen Groll verursachen sollte. Zugleich war 
man in Dresden endlich so weit, die Zensur- und Presspolizeiver- 
haltnisse zeitentsprechender zu regulieren. So erschien die Ver- 
ordnung vom 13. Oktober 1836 zusammen mit einer “ Instruk- 
tion der Zensoren,”’ die im wesentlichen allerdings nur die friiheren, 
noch anwendbaren Bestimmungen erneut zum Abdruck brachte. 
Warum nur das, erklart sich leicht, denn zu einem neuen Gesetz 
hatte die Regierung ja an die Kammern gehen miissen, wogegen sie 
im Verwaltungswege ihr Ziel viel bequemer erreichen konnte. Die 
einschneidendste Neuerung war namlich rein administrativer Art. 
Sie bestand in der nunmehr erfolgenden Unterstellung der 
gesamten Pressangelegenheiten unter das Ministerium des Inner, 
also unter die eigentliche, verwaltende “Regierung.” Das war 
eine wesentliche Verschirfung gegen friiher. Doch kann man nicht 
sagen, dass es schon an sich notwendig Reaktion bedeutet hatte, 
denn die Entwicklung der Presse selbst machte einen solchen Schritt 
offenbar notwendig. Solange sich die deutsche periodische und 
sonstige Literatur begniigt hatte, schéngeistigen und fachwissen- 
schaftlichen Interessen zu dienen, so lange war es gut gewesen alles 
beim alten zu lassen. Doch war dies, seit Heine in seiner Nordsee 
den bekannten sarkastischen Vergleich zwischen englischem und 
deutschem Volksleben gemacht—in dem schon er den Tatsachen 
nachhink te—doch erheblich anders geworden. Der Bundestag und 
mit ihm die Einzelregierungen mochten ja unter dem unmittel- 
baren Eindruck vom Hambacher Fest und andern Unruhen handeln, 
in Wahrheit passten sie sich selber nur wie hier Sachsen den ver- 
ainderten Zeitumstinden an, d. h. gerade der plétzlich gewaltig 
fortschreitenden Demokratisierung und Politisierung der Massen, 
die sie bekimpften. 

In Sachsen wurde mit diesen Neuerungen das ganze Uberwach- 
ungssystem zunichst nur weit komplizierter, und erst nach und 
nach auch wirkungsvoller. Die BK wurde endlich zu dem gemacht, 
was sie im Grunde schon lange war, namlich zu einer Deputation des 
R, womit ihr aber zugleich jeder Einfluss auf die Druckzensur so 
gut wie entzogen war. Die Versuche des R, sich seinerseits gleich 
nach Inkrafttreten der neuen Verfiigung (1. Januar 1837) einen 
wesentlichen Einfluss auf die Ausiibung der Druckzensur zu sichern, 
scheiterte am Widerstande der Buchhindlerschaft und der staat- 
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lichen Behérden.’? Diese wurde vielmehr einem Zensurkollegium 
(CC) iibertragen, das unter dem Vorsitz des Kreisdirektors bei der 
KD neu eingerichtet wurde. Es ist aber bezeichnend, dass dessen 
iibergeordnete Behérde, das Ministerium des Innern, sich an das 
CC nur bei Nachdrucksangelegenheiten und allgemeinen Verord- 
nungen wandte, in Akten dagegen, die verbotene Schriften betref- 
fen, an die KD und zuweilen den Kreisdirektor selbst 6). Mittels 
der Druckzensur konnte das CC de iure alle politischen Schriften 
unter zwanzig Bogen ausschliessen, die aus dem ausserdeutschen 
Ausland eingefiihrt wurden (Bundestagsbeschluss vom 5. Juli 
1832, erneuert (!) 18. Januar 1844); ferner, wozu die Wiener Minis- 
terkonferenzen von 1833-34 die “Rechts’’grundlage geschaffen, alle 
in andern Bundesstaaten zensierten Schriften, die in Sachsen nicht 
genehm waren; und schliesslich alle neu erscheinenden Verlagsar- 
tikel, unbeschadet vorgiingiger sichsischer Manuskriptzensur, der 
letzte Punkt auf Grund der neuen Verordnung, die somit eine 
Nachzensur fiir Sachsen einfiihrte. 

Wohl zu trennen vom Begriff der Druckzensur ist der der press- 
polizeilichen Strafgewalt. Diese blieb auch jetzt noch beim R; erst 
seit 1844 lag die Verfolgung aller “‘ verbrecherischen” Schriften ofh- 
ziell der Polizei ab. Der R hatte ferner die Untersuchungsfunkti- 
onen der friiheren BK zu iibernehmen. Doch iibte er sie nicht 
mehr relativ selbstaindig wie diese, sondern fast nur noch auf Ver- 
ordnung der KD hin, zu deren Exekutive er somit wurde. Prak- 
tisch bestanden diese Funktionen vor allem in der Aufsicht iiber 
von auswirts ankommende Biicherballen, von deren gefiahrlichem 
Inhalt man schon vorher auf der KD aus irgend einer Quelle ver- 
stiindigt war, sowie im Halten von Nachsuchungen bei ange- 
schuldigten Kommissioniren und deren Vernehmung. Uber die 
Ergebnisse seiner Bemiihungen hatte der R in jedem Falle der KD 
Bericht zu erstatten, die sich dann meist—und sicher, wo ein 
politisches Interesse in Frage kam—gutachtlich an das Ministerium 
wandte, um diesem die Entscheidung zu iiberlassen (so unbedingt 
bei Konfiskationen). Die Obrigkeit, die demnach mit dem Kom- 
missionir verkehrte, war allein der R, der auch dessen Rekurs und 
sonstige Eingaben entgegennahm und der KD weiterreichte. Seit 
Anfang der vierziger Jahre nahm nun bekanntlich kommunistische, 
sozialistische und revolutiondre Literatur in Vers und Prosa mehr 


7 Vgl. Lorck aao. p. 64. L. verkennt offenbar das Motiv des Rates, nimlich 
einfach seine friihere Autoritat zu wahren. 
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und mehr in Buchhandel zu. So bildete sich mit 1844 der Begriff 
der “verbrecherischen” Schriften heraus, zu deren Ausschliessung 
die KD logischerweise ausser dem R auch das Polizeiamt bemiihte 
7). Ergaben dessen Nachforschungen Material, worauf eine Aa- 
klage zu basieren war, so gingen die Akten an das “ Vereinigte Cri- 
minal-Amt der Stadt Leipzig” 8). Die KD blieb bei alle dem die 
Zentralstelle, iiber die alle Beteiligten sich verstindigen konnten. 

Auch in der Manuskriptzensur ging die gute alte Zeit zu Ende. 
Die Zensoren, die ja bisher unter dem Ministerium direkt gestanden 
hatten, wurden nunmehr dem CC angegliedert, was allein schon 
ihre Unabhingigkeit stark beeintriichtigen musste. Sie erhielten 
den Titel “‘Zentralzensor’’; der dazu tretende Lokalzensor fiir aller- 
lei Grtliche Kleinigkeiten ist fiir uns von keiner Bedeutung. Die 
Haupttitigkeit der Zensoren bestand einstweilen noch immer in 
der Zensurierung von zu druckenden Manuskripten. Zugleich fun- 
gierten sie bei der Uberwachung der Druckliteratur als Sachver- 
standige fiir das CC, soweit sich eben der Kreisdirektor, bzw. seine 
Regierungsrite von ihnen Rats erholen mochten 9). Schliesslich 
dienten sie noch mit verschiedenem Diensteifer als Rechercheure, 
die iiber die Ausfiihrung der Verordnungen der KD wachten und 
iiberhaupt Informationen sammelten, die fiir die KD von Inter- 
esse sein konnten 9a). 

Man sieht, der Mechanismus war wohl fein genug gearbeitet, 
und bis er nicht von der Revolution ganz zum alten Eisen geworfen 
wurde, hat man in Sachsen trotz aller Kammerverhandlungen und 
Buchhindlerdeputationen wenig Veranlassung genommen an ihm 
herumzubessern. Die schon genannten Zensurerleichterungen von 
1838 und 1841, durch die Etiketten und ihresgleichen, bzw. die 
alten Klassiker u. a. m. frei wurden, bedeutete natiirlich auch eine 
lingst nétig gewordene Energieersparnis auf Seiten der Zensurbe- 
amten, die sich so ihrer eigentlichen Aufgabe um so intensiver 
widmen konnten. Nicht viel anders zu verstehen ist das Gesetz 
vom 5. Februar 1844, durch das die Zensur von Schriften iiber 
zwanzig Bogen “aufgehoben” wurde; wir werden noch sehen, in 
welchem Sinne. Der einzige Fortschritt war die Bestimmung, dass 
somit zensurfreie Schriften erst unmittelbar vor ihrer Ausgabe und 
Versendung in einem Exemplar der KD einzureichen seien.* Fak- 


* Vgl. Goldfriedrich aao. IV, 246. G.’s angaben sind unvollstindig. Es 
gelang der zweiten Kammer und den Vertretern des Buchhandels die Forder- 
ung der Regierung, die eine Frist von 24 Stunden zwischen Einreichung des 
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tum ist jedenfalls, dass sich die Zensurakten gegen Schluss des 
Zeitraums in erschreckender Weise mehren. 

Es ist selbstverstandlich, dass eine Einrichtung wie die Zensur 
nur existieren konnte, wenn ihr die gesamte Staatsverwaltung ihre 
Unterstiitzung schenkte. Es wurden dazu man kann wohl sagen 
alle siichsischen Verwaltungs- und Verkehrsbehérden herangezo- 
gen, so das Hauptsteueramt, bzw. die Oberzollinspektion zu Leip- 
zig, sowie in spatrer Zeit die Postverwaltungen und wiederum die 
Obrigkeiten der Amtshauptmannschaften bis zu den Landgendar- 
men herunter 10). Das System hitte sich aber trotzdem kaum 
halten kénnen, wenn sich nicht nach und nach auch die gréssern 
Bundesstaaten immer nachdriicklicher unterstiitzt haitten. Das 
geschah gewohnlich im diplomatischen Wege, denn Geheimagenten, 
Artikel der Presse, beschlagnahmte Korrespondenzen oder auch die 
Aussagen aufgegriffener Revolutionire gaben immer neue Finger- 
zeige 11). Es geschah auch durch Zirkularnoten auf dem Bundes- 
tage 12), und schliesslich, indem man die bekannten allgemeinen 
Bundesverbote gegen gewisse Schriften oder Verlage durchsetzte. 
Besonders zeichnete sich auch in Dresden der preussische Gesandte 
aus, der zumal in den letzten Jahren vor 1848 immer wieder in den 
Akten erscheint 11). Das Interesse Preussens erhellt daraus, dass 
es immer wieder in Erfahrung zu bringen sucht, welche preussischen 
Buchhandler (Sortimenter) in der Versendeliste des von ihm denun- 
zierten Leipziger Kommissionirs aufgefiihrt seien, und nicht immer 
war es dabei erfolglos 13). Preussen als grésster Staat Nord- 
deutschlands hatte im Leipziger Kommissionsgebiet natiirlich das 
meiste zu fiirchten. Wenn Osterreich zuriicktritt, so liegt das wohl 
daran, dass es durch den Bundestag seine Wiinsche viel weiter hér- 
bar machen konnte. Auch half es sich durch Gesamtverbote ihm 
feindlicher Verlage (wie O. Wigand) viel energischer. Anders ver- 
hielten sich einige thiiringische Kleinstaaten, z. B. Altenburg, wo 
man seit 1831 auch eine Verfassung hatte und von einem strengen 
Vorgehn wohl mehr Unheil erwartete als von “verbotenen”’ Schrif- 
ten. Die Rolle Hamburgs ist bekannt und kennzeichnet sich von 
neuem, wenn es z. B. das gemeinsame Verlangen Preussens und 





Pflichtexemplars und Ausgabe der Schrift verlangte, aus dem Gesetz zu 
entfernen. Vgl. auch Gegenwart, V, 574 f., sowie Lorck aao. p. 70 f. 
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Sachsens gegen den anarchistischen Schriftsteller Wilhelm Marr® 
vorzugehn, ruhig ablehnte 14). Auch die diinische Regierung, 
unter deren Zensur in Holstein Julius Campe so viel Schénes heraus- 
brachte, zeigte sich sehr vorurteilsfrei; so auch spiter noch im 
Falle Allhusen, eines Kommunisten (1853), obwohl Sachsen ebenso 
wie Preussen oder Osterreich ein scharfes Vorgehn wohl gern geseh- 
en hitten 15). Zu diesem Verkehr der Ministerien gesellte sich 
ein direkter Verkehr zwischen den Unterbehérden der einzelnen 
Staaten. So kommt es Januar 1847 vor 16), dass sich das Polizei- 
prasidium zu Berlin unmittelbar an den R in Leipzig wendet mit 
einer Nachricht, die in der Tat zur Beschlagnahme eines Ballens 
revolutionirer Biicher fiihrte. In ahnlicher Weise hatte schon 1834 
in der Sache gegen “ Brunet”’ die Kurhessische Polizei in Hanau der 
Leipziger BK ihre Arbeit zu erleichtern gesucht 17). Ein andrer 
Fall betrifft einen wiirttembergischen Zollinspektor in Friedrichs- 
hafen 18), der vor lauter Diensteifer zuzeiten das Leipziger Haupt- 
steueramt kaum zur Ruhe kommen liess (Ende 1846). Natiirlich 
wandte man sich nicht nur an einander um Nachricht zu geben, 
sondern auch zu empfangen 19). So behandelte man sich, von 
einigen Kleinstaaten abgesehen, heir also schon lange als Inland, 
als der Bundestagsbeschluss vom 18. Februar 1847 erschien, der 
bei Anlass des Verbots des Literarischen Instituts zu Herisau 
strenge Kontrolle durch die Grenz- und Zollbehérden empfahl und 
beim Auftauchen aihnlicher Unternehmungen sofortige Mitteilung 
von den einzelnen Staaten verlangte. 

Ubel war es, dass sich die Behérden auch von Privatpersonen 
Denunziationen zugehn liessen, und es wurde mit den Jahren nur 
schlimmer. Die sachsische Regierung muss hier blind gewesen sein, 
denn schliesslich setzte sie in einer Verordnung vom 22. April 
1847 direkt Priimien von 20 bis 100 Talern auf die Denunziation 
“aufriihrerischer’ Schriften."° Durch solche Missgriffe war es 
nimlich méglich, auch ganz loyale Buchhindler in Verdacht zu 
bringen und damit schliesslich auf die Seite der Unzufriedenen zu 
draingen. So passierte im November 1847 in Leipzig folgendes 20). 
Der Buchhiandler Kori, selber einer der schlimmsten Verbreiter 
verbotener Biicher, tibergab einem Registrator der KD “im Ver- 

®In den Akten Marx, durch offenbare Verwechslung (schon 1847); da sein 
Werk, “Das Junge Deutschland in der Schweiz’’ genannt wird, war die Identi- 
fizierung gegeben. Vgl. John Spargo, Karl Marx, His Life and Work, New 
York 1910, 237 f. 


” Flathe, aao. p. 557. 
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trauen” ein Buch mit dem Titel “ Einiges iiber teutschen Servilis- 
mus und Liberalismus,” New York (von Karl Heinzen nadmlich), 
und versicherte dabei, es seien 800 Exemplare davon angekommen, 
befanden sich aber nicht im buchhindleriscben Verkehr, sondern in 
Privathinden; der Inhalt wird als “ganz exorbitant” bezeichnet. 
Sofort wurden von der KD dem Polizeiamt Nachsuchungen anbe- 
fohlen, die aber nur das Resultat hatten, dass bei dem sonst gut 
beleumdeten Buchhindler Schreck drei Exemplare einer andern 
verbotenen Schrift in verschlossenem Paket mit falscher Waren- 
rechnung (Faktur) gefunden wurden. Schreck entging zwar einer 
Bestrafung, geriet aber auf die Schwarze Liste 21). Die Erklirung 
ist offenbar diese: entweder war vom teutschen Servilismus kein 
Exemplar weiter angekommen, oder der Vertrieb war bereits, 
héchst wahrscheinlich durch Kori selbst 22), véllig erledigt. Kori 
riskierte also garnichts, konnte aber sicher sein, dass ihm die Takt- 
losigkeit der Behérden alsbald eine Reihe neuer Freunde zufiihren 
wiirde, ein Ziel, das er auch erreichte 23). Grotesk wirkt das 
Ganze, wenn man bei Vergleicbung der Akten sieht, dass zu dersel- 
ben Zeit ein Verfahren gegen Kori schwebte, in dem die KD zuge- 
standenermassen nicht einmal den Namen des Denunzianten wuss- 
te. Kori wurde aus diesem Grunde vom Kriminalamt offenbar 
freigesprochen 24). Doch nicht jedem war es gegeben, so keck 
mit den Behérden zu spielen wie Wilhelm Kori, auch Fille tiber- 
grosser Angstlichkeit kommen vor. So reichte Ende 1845 ein 
Drucker dem Zensor Biilau die ersten zehn Bogen einer Schrift 
ein, ‘‘ Maria Stella” betitelt, die nach vollendeter Drucklegung iiber 
zwanzig Bogen stark geworden wire, also nach dem Gesetz von 
1844 keiner Druckerlaubnis mehr bedurft hitte 25). Die Drucker- 
laubnis wurde verweigert, und, da man nicht erwarten konnte, dass 
der Verleger, Wilhelm Jurany, sich dieser Willkiir ohne weiteres 
fiigen werde, sogleich die provisorische Beschlagnahme verhingt. 
Es war ein Schulbeispiel, und wir werden uns bei der Fiille von 
Situationen, die sich daraus entwickelten, bald und noch 6fter damit 
zu befassen haben. 

So viel wire zu sagen iiber den Bau des Systems, mit dem die 
sichsische Regierung den Buchhandel Leipzig-Deutschlands zu 
iiberwachen und in Schranken zu halten suchte. So viel auch iiber 
die Unterstiitzung, die das System von amtlicher wie von nicht- 
amtlicher Seite erfuhr. Es fragt sich nun vor allem, wie es prak- 
tisch arbeitete, zu welchen Bedriickungen es wirklich fiihrte, und 
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wie der Buchhandel selbst der ganzen Einrichtung theoretisch und 
praktisch gegeniiberstand." (To be continued). 
H. W. NorDMEYER. 


University of Illinois. 


™ Die im Vorstehenden verwerteten Akten, im Lamprechtschen Institut zu 
Leipzig befindlich, sind nach einer daran vorgenommenen Neunumerierung 
zitiert. Faszikel 394, Stiicke von 1832-34 umfassend, betrifft die Firmen 
Heideloff & Campe und Brunet in Paris; Faszikel 407 (1843-44) den Buch- 
hindler F. Volckmar zu Leipzig wegen Ruge’s “Anekdota zur neuesten Phil- 
osophie und Publizistik”; Faszikel 306 (1845-46) Verlagsartikel des Literarischen 
Comptoirs in Ziirich und Winterthur; Faszikel 368 (1841-44) eine Nachdrucks- 
angelegenheit; Faszikel 385 (1846-48) verschiedene Schweizerische Verlage; 
Faszikel 310 (1845-47) “Maria Stella,” in W. Jurany’s Verlag; Faszikel 395 
(1847-48) den Verlag Jenni Sohn in Bern (Feuerbach, Bérne u. a.); Faszikel 
303 (1850-54) den Kommunisten Allhusen. 

Aktenbelege: 1) 394:5, 15; 2) 394:7; 3) 394:5, 50; 4) 394: 59 f.; 5) 394:67; 
6) 395:10; 7) 385:20 b; 395:22, 31; 8) 395:31, 69; 385:39, 40; 9) 306:5, 7-9; 
9a) 385:18, 75; 395:7, 99; 10) 385: 48, 48a, 48 b, 49, 65 b; 11) 385: 9, 41; 395: 
4, 14, 17, 33; 12) 395: 26, 58, 83, 84; 13) 385: 9, 23; 14) 395: 14; 15) 303:34, 67; 
16) 385:13, 17) 394:31, 59; 18) 385, 1, 3, 5, 7, 60; 19) 395:44; 20) 395:49; 21) 
395:51, 90, 103; 22) 395:62; 23) 395:90; 24) 395: 69, 71; 25) 310: 1 ff. 
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In the following pages an attempt will be made to trace the 
sematology of the Old Norse word regin.2 The West Germanic 
cognate occurs only in compounds (except in the Old Saxon regano 
giscapu), nevertheless its meaning in WGmc. throws light upon 
the development (especially the later development) of meaning in 
the ON word. The word regin and its derivatives occur in the 
Germanic dialects by far most frequently in ON texts, especially 
as part of a compound; in many cases it is difficult to ascertain the 
exact meaning of the word, editors and the dictionaries often dis- 
agreeing. It is chiefly with a view towards making clearer, if pos- 
sible, the sense of the word in such passages in ON that this study 
has been undertaken. 

The original meaning of the Indo-European root from which the 
ON regin was derived was probably (cf. Graff II, p. 383,- *RAG) 
that of ‘greatness,’ ‘power,’ or ‘authority.’ This seems certainly 
to have been the original sense of the word in Germanic, since the 
oldest use here has reference to ‘power,’ most often to the super- 
natural power of the gods. In WGmc. compounds the original 
sense had been reduced to that of a mere intensive, strengthening 
the idea inherent in the second word with which it was joined to 

*In the Publications of the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian 
Study, I, No. 5, I have tried to trace the development of the ON mein. 
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form the compound. This was also, though not always, the case 
in ON. Furthermore, the independent word in ON does not show 
any signs of decay asin WGmc. In Gothic the word and its deriva- 
tives were restricted in their use to independent words. The in- 
tensive prefix had either not yet developed in Gothic, or was 
avoided by the Gothic translator of the bible. 


I. Goruic. 


In Gothic the word denoted the idea of ‘power,’ ‘rule,’ ‘authority’ 
and from this was developed the idea of ‘council,’ ‘deliberation,’ 
‘determination,’ ‘decision’; thus, (ga)—ragin—on, ‘to rule,’ ragin n. 
‘council,’ ‘decision,’ and ragin—eis m. (agent), ‘councillor.’ Wul- 
fila translates Cor. I, 7, 25, yoounr 6é didwu, ip ragin geba, ‘but I 
give my judgment’ and Mark, XV, 43, BovdeurHs, ragineis, ‘a coun- 
cillor, and Luke II, 2, myeuovedovros ris Lupias xvpnviov at 
raginondin Saurim Kwreinaiau, ‘when Quirinius was governor of 
Syria.’ In Gothic, therefore, so far as Wulfila has used the word, 
it was evidently restricted in sense to the idea of ‘council’ or ‘power.’ 
From the original sense of the stem in IE (cf. Graff. I, p. 383) it 
must be inferred that in Gothic the sense of ‘power,’ ‘authority’ was 
was prior to that of ‘council,’ ‘deliberation.’ But the word was 
never used with reference to God nor in any way in connection with 
the deity. It must be borne in mind that Wulfila scrupulously 
avoided any figure of speech which might tend to interfere with 
the adoption of the new faith. He omitted the Books of Kings, 
e. g., because he feared that their war-like tone might enflame his 
country-men to deeds of violence. Any reference to the heathen 
conception of the gods as the all controlling ‘powers’ (cf. ON regin) 
who rule the destiny of man, would have been inconceivable with 
the Christian Goth. Undoubtedly such a faith was shared by the 
Goths in common with the other Germanic races, but Wulfila in 
his translation of the Bible, naturally sought to avoid any figure 
of speech which might compromise the new religion. Such com- 
promise was legitimate only on the part of the poet who, like the 
author of the Héliand, sought to convert his people by telling them 
the story of Christ in the garb of the Old Germanic epic poem. 
In OS, therefore, it is not surprising that frequent reference is made 
to the regano giscapu, or regangiscapu, the Old Germanic Fata. 
It is possible that in Gothic too the plural of the word *RAG was 
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used exactly as in OS and in ON. But this use would have been 
immediately rejected by the Gothic translator who would neces- 
sarily have felt the implication of heathen polytheism which the 
word still always had in Gothic. 


II. West GerRMANIC. 


In the West Germanic languages the word in question was 
restricted entirely to its use as an intensive in compounds, except 
in OS where in the Heliand the ancient Germanic conception of 
Fate is often expressed by the phrase regano giscapu or regangis- 
capu. In OHG it was preserved as an intensive only in the com- 
pound form of proper names (cf. Graff, II, p. 384), such as Ragin- 
olt (Rein-old, Rein-hold) Ragin-olf, Ragin-bald, etc., MHG* ragin, 
*regin, rein. In OHG, as well as in OE and for the most part in 
OS, the word had lost whatever association it originally might 
have had with the gods or ‘powers of destiny.’ In OE, the word 
(regn-) was used only as an intensive in compounds but it was not 
confined to proper names. In OS, aside from the phrase regano 
giscapu or regangiscapu, the word occurred in compounds in 
connection with three words only, namely, 1) theobos, H.* 1644; 
2) blindun H. 3554, and 3) scatho H. 5400, 5499. 

1) H. 1644: huand it rotot hier an roste, endi regintheobas far- 
stelad. The phrase is evidently based upon Tatian XXXVI, 
Mt. VI, 20, ubi fures non effodiunt nec furantur, ‘where thieves do 
not break through nor steal.’ The word for ‘thief? was also used 
with the intensive prefix regn- in OE religious poetry, for instance 
in the Exodus* and in the Genesis.5 The word regnpe6f” is trans- 
lated by Bosworth as ‘an arch-thief.’ In the second passage in 
question, (Genesis, 212, 12) reference is made to the Doomsday 
when all shall be punished according to their sins. The poet 
singles out the thief as especially deserving of punishment. In OE 


* All references to the Héliand are based upon Piper’s edition (s. bibliog- 
raphy). 

#453, 14. Exodus in Thwaite’s Heptateuch-s. Bosworth-Toller, regnpedf. 

*212, 12. Cadmon’s Metrical Paraphrases of parts of the Holy Scriptures, 
edited by Thorpe. 

* Regnpedf ne let (mé) on sceada sceSSan. Exon. Th. 453, 14. 
Sw nu regnpedfas rice delap. Cd. Th. 212, 12. 
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the word regn-’ is nowhere used except as an intensive prefix and 
there is no reason to believe that the corresponding word regin- in 
OS had any other force. The word regintheobos, as it occurs in the 
Héliand, has no more mythological aroma about it than does the 
regnpedf of Cedmon. 

2) H. 3553-4: endi fragodun sfn _firiuuitlico 

regin(i)blindun, huilik thar riki mann 

The blind men of Jericho are here termed regin(i)blindun. The 
Latin original (T. CXV, Mt. XX, 30) has no trace of any inten- 
sive adverb, ‘et ecce duo ceci,’ cf. 3549, blinda uuarun sie béthia 
uuas im buotono tharf. It seems most natural to interpret regin- 
here as a mere intensive without regard to any mythological con- 
notation. The two men were ‘stone-blind,’ could not see at all, 
yet the Son of Man performed the miracle of restoring their sight. 

3) H. 5399-5404: 

than lag thar 6c an bendiun an theru burg innan 

én ruof reginscatho, thie habda undar them rikie sé filu 

morthes giradan endi manslahta gifrumid, 

uuas mari meginthiof ni uuas thar is gimaco huuergin, 

uuas thar 6c bi sinun  sundion giheftid, 

Barrabas uuas hie hétan. 

Barabbas is here described as én ruof reginscatho, which evident- 
ly renders the Latin (T. CLXVII, Mt. XXVII, 16), ‘Habebat 
autem tunc victum insignem, qui dicebatur Barrabas,’ ‘And they 
had then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas.’ But Barabbas was 
also a thief and a murderer (T. CLXVII, J. XVIII, 40. ‘Erat 
autem Barrabas Jairo.’ L. XXVIII, 9 ‘qui erat propter-homict- 
dium’). The regin- in reginscatho is simply an intensive (= ‘great 
thief’) just as the megin- in meginthiof (= ‘great thief’). The inten- 
sives regin- and megin- can hardly have a force essentially different 
from that of the simplex adjectives, (ruof and méri), namely, 
‘famous,’ ‘great.’ 

H. 5499: rébodun ina thia reginscathon rédes lacanes 
Here thia reginscathon refers to the Roman soldiers (umiversam 
cohortem) who crucified the Savior (T. CLXIX, Mt. XXVII, 31. 
‘Et—exuerunt eum chlamydem’). With the intensive regin- here cp. 
the same compound (reginscatho) applied to Barabbas, viz., ‘great,’ 


7 Bosworth-Toller. “‘regn-, in the compounds regn-heard, -meld, -peéf, 
-weard, has an intensive force, implies greatness, might. The word occurs as 
part of many proper names -Regenhere,” etc. 
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‘criminal,’ which latter idea is implied in the word ‘scatho.’ Scatho 
was often used as an epithet of the Devil (ménscatho, uuamscatho), 
whose character was the sum total of wickedness. 

In none of these passages in which regin- occurs in compounds in 
OS does the word seem to imply anything more than a mere inten- 
sive. Piper® (Héliand. Notes), however, sees in all the passages 
in question a survival of the original mythological notion, namely, 
that the decree of the gods (regin) had determined the condition 
denoted in the second member of the compound, although he admits 
that the prefix was already in its regular use a mere intensive 
prefix. It is extremely doubtful if the mythological notion ever 
survives in the connotation of the word inOS. In OE there seems 
to be no trace whatsoever of it in the intensive regn- and there is 
no reason to believe that it still survived in OS. Piper bases his 
assumptions upon Vilmar® (12.20.s. bibliography) who contends 
that the word, though an intensive, is, nevertheless, purely mytho- 
logical phraseology, and should be interpreted literally and in 
exactly the same sense as it occurs in the phrase regano giscapu, 
viz., ‘the fate of the gods.’ He then postulates a prototype for 
reginblind (Odin) and for reginscatho, reginthiof (Loki), in which 

§ Piper-Héliand, 1644. “Die Zusammensetzungen mit regin- haben ur- 
spriinglich mythologischen Sinn, denn es hingt mit den ratenden Géttern 
zusammen (Vilmar, S. 12.20), also ist der reginthiof vielleicht urspriinglich 
Loki. Doch ist die Bedeutung abgeschwiicht und bezeichnet das in seiner Art 
Hervorragende.” 

3554. “regin(i)blindon, die durch Gétterratschluss Blinden, von Jugend 
auf Blinden.” 

5400. “reginscatho, sw. m. der durch die Gétter zum Schidiger bestimmte, 
der ein Dieb ist von Anfang an, ein Erzdieb.—Das wird durch meginthiof V. 
5402 doch parallelisiert und erklart.” 

5499. ‘‘reginscatho ist vielleicht urspriinglich ein Schidiger unter den 
Géttern, wie Loki, dann ein hervorragender Schiadiger, Unheilstifter tiberhaupt.” 

* Vilmar, 20. “Dass die ausdriicke reginblind von den blinden vor Jericho, 
reginscatho von Barrabas, von den kriegsknechten, und reginthiof cf. regntheofas 
Czdmon 212.12 mythischen sinn einschliessen, ist kein zweifel; am nichsten 
liegt es, das regin hier ganz so zu nehmen, wie in reganogiscapu, regangiscapu: 
der durch einen Schluss der ratenden, ordnenden giétter, von anfang an blinde, 
der zum schidiger oder diebe durch die ragini bestimte. halten wir jedoch die 
scheinbaren synonyma thiodscatho, liudscatho, so liegt es fast nahe, an einen 
blinden, einen schadiger, einen dieb unter den héheren wesen zu denken; regin- 
blind wire dann urspriinglich bezeichnung eines gottes (Wuotans), reginscatho 
und reginthiof des gétterihnlichen Loki, und nachher, erst, jedoch eben im 
ausgezeichnesten sinne, welchen weder liudscatho noch thiodscatho erreichen, 
auf menschen iibergetragen.”’ 
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the word regin- is supposed still to retain the originally mytho- 
logical notion (cf. regano giscapu), which was simply transferred 
to human beings. It is not at all necessary, however, to set up a 
mythological prototype for these compounds (reginblind, regin- 
scatho, reginthiof), in order to prove the mythological origin of the 
independent word regin. The phrase regano giscapu is the only 
case in OS in which the independent word occurs. The fact is, 
that probably the only case in OS in which the word still preserved 
its mythological connotation was just this phrase regano giscapu, 
regangiscapu. The introduction of Christianity upon the Conti- 
nent must have been a powerful factor in the reduction of this 
prefix to a mere intensive, especially in religious poetry. As a 
matter of fact, even in the ninth century the old metaphors in 
WGnmc. had in many cases entirely lost their original force, while 
in ON the original, heathen notion still persisted as late as the 
thirteenth century. Not only regin- but also other originally inde- 
pendent substantives in WGmc., denoting the idea of ‘power’ or 
‘greatness,’ underwent a_ similar development as that of regin- 


_ (cf. Lagenpusch, p. 3-4). For instance, irmin-, referred originally 


to some divinity (cf *irmin- tiu), as the celebrated irminsdl of the 
Saxons and the Hermiones of Tacitus (De Germania, Ch. 2) indi- 
cate, but came later in all the WGmc. languages to be used as a 
mere intensive, cf. OS irmingod, irminman, irminthiod, etc., the 
OHG irmindeot, irmingot (Hildebrandslied, 14,32), the OE” eormen- 
cyn, ecormenbedd, etc. 


III Op Norse. 


One of the most frequent epithets applied to the gods in Old 
Norse poetry was regin, n. pl. As in Gothic and later as an inten- 
sive prefix in WGmc., the inherent notion of the word in ON was 
that of ‘power,’ ‘authority,’ ‘might.’ Indeed, the word was in the 
Elder Edda often compounded with the intensive ginn- (ginnregin= 
‘the mighty gods,’ cf. ginnheilgg), and in Skaldic poetry with the 
intensive prym (cf. Tjoldolf’s Haustlong, prymregin). In the Veal- 
us pd"' we hear how the gods (regin) sat in council at their judgment- 


” Bosworth-Toller. “‘eormen, eorman: adj. Universal, immense, whole, gen- 
eral. Used in composition, as in eormen-cyn, -grund, -laf, -ric, -strynd, -peéd.” 

4 All references to the Elder Edda are based upon Bugge’s edition (cf. 
bibliography). 
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seat and directed the course of the world’s events. The Gothic 
verb (ga)-ragin-6n meant ‘to rule,’ which is exactly the idea inher- 
ent in the ON regin, who were the controlling divinities of the 
universe (cf. the twelve Consentes Dii of the Romans). The ON 
word regin, therefore, as it is used in the Elder Edda referring to 
the gods, contains the original sense of the Germanic root *RAG, 
namely ‘power.’ In ON, especially in poetry, the mythological 
idea stands out in bold relief contrary to Gmc., see above. Even 
in compounds, the suffix regin- in ON did not always become the 
colorless intensive as in WGmc., but often still preserved distinctly 
the mythological notion connected with ‘the higher powers,’ viz., 
‘the gods.’ The lateness of the introduction of Christianity in the 
North explains why religious terms may more nearly retain the 
older use. So we find regin in ON, even in compounds, still retain- 
ing the old conception of ‘the almighty gods,’ although it is often 
doubtful whether the intensive force may not also sometimes be 
implied or whether the intensive force sometimes may not have 
actually usurped the originally definite mythological notion. The 
use of the intensive prefix, regin-, in ON was far more frequent 
later in prose than in poetry, whereas the independent word,” 
referring to the gods, was confined to the earlier poetic language. 

Snorre (SE. II, 430) defines regin as follows: “regin heita god 
heidin, bend ok rogn.” Regn" n. pl. is a synonym for regin and 
probably derived from the same root, viz.,*RAG. Both words, 
except when used in compounds, were confined to poetry. The 
mythological connotation of regin- in compounds was likewise much 
more strongly pronounced in poetry than in prose. In fact so 
rarely does any definitely mythological connotation appear in the 
regin- of prose-compounds that we may safely conclude that in 
prose the suffix regin- had been reduced almost entirely to a mere 
intensive. Of all cases of regin- in prose compounds mentioned by 
Cleasby-Vigftsson there seems to be only one in which a mythologi- 
cal connotation can be assumed with any degree of certainty; to 


2 Snorre’s ragnargkr was a purely poetic phrase which the author treated as 
a part of his mythological exposition. The word regin also survived in prose 
in the formula mela rén ok regin (Olkofapdtir, 20°) which probably meant (cf. 
the goddess Rén-regin) ‘to curse and scold,’ cf. Vigf. This was, of course, a 
fossilized expression, in which an otherwise obsolete poetic word survived. The 
alliteration also points towards the poetic origin of the phrase. 

% Cf. also regn-ir, ‘a prince,’ ‘hero,’ used perhaps as an epithet of Odin 
(Sigrdrifumdl 15, 6. R. undir reip rungnis, cf. Bugge, Footnote). 
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this I shall return below, p. 265. It may finally be noted that the 
intensive force is especially frequent in modern usage. 

I shall now trace in the poetry of the Elder Edda the transition 
of meaning in the prefix regin- from the originally mythological 
notion to the later intensive force. The prefix does not occur very 
often but the comparatively few cases which do occur, point towards 
the fact that in the historical lays the intensive force is much more 
pronounced than in the purely mythological lays. This is, of 
course, what we should expect, inasmuch as the historical lays are 
in general of later origin than the mythological. Most of the com- 
pounds occur only once, which renders the determination of 
either very difficult. 


A. REGINKUNNR 


In the Hdvamdl (80, 3) the adjective regin—kunnom, dat. plu. 
is used in connection with runes. The stanza reads: 
pat er pa reynt, 
er pu at rinom spurr 
enom reginkunnom, 
peim er gerdo ginregin 
oc [480i fimbulpulr, 
pa hefir hann bazt, ef han pegir. 


The adjective reginkunnom here has a mythological signi- 
ficance, viz., ‘the divine runes of the mighty gods,’ since it is 
expressly stated that the mighty gods (gimregin) made them, and 
fimbulpulr-Odin fashioned them. The adjective reginkunnom 
means, of course, then, ‘of divine origin’; kunnr is to be connected 
with the stem *kun in kyn n. (Gothic kuni)=‘race,’ ‘kin,’ ‘sex,’ etc. 
It is so interpreted by Gering—‘von géttlicher Abkunft’—, and 
by Fritzner—‘af gudommelig Slegt, Herkomst?’—while Vig- 
fiisson considers the word to be the adjective kupr (=kumnnr, 
Gothic=kunps), meaning ‘known,’ and translates reginkunnr, 
then, by ‘world-known.’ Vigfiisson evidently regards regin- 
here as a mere intensive prefix, such as occurs in ON prose and 
in WGmc.  Vigfisson’s interpretation is hardly tenable in 
view of the context in which the word occurs (peim er gerdo 
ginregin). In modern usage the verb ragna means ‘to use witch- 
craft,’ ‘to practise sorcery.’ The phrase b/éta ok ragna means 
‘to curse and swear.’ 
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B. REGINKUNNIGR 


In the Ham®Bismdl (25, 2), which although perhaps one of the 
oldest historical lays, must, nevertheless, be of later origin than 
the Hdvamdl, the adjective reginkunnigr is applied to J ermunrekkr, 
the king of the Goths: 

pa hraut vip 

inn reginkunngt 

baldr in brynio, 

sem biorn hryti: 

“Grytip ér a gumna, 

allz geirar ne bita, 

eggiar ne iarn 

Ionacrs sono.” 
The Volsungasaga here follows a tradition, also found in Saxo, that 
Odin, the one-eyed god, counseled Jormunrekkr to stone the two 
brothers, Serli and Ham®dir, who had come to murder him, but 
there is nothing in the Ham®dismdl to indicate that it was not 
Jormunrekkr himself who spoke these words. Inn reginkunngi 
baldr must, therefore, refer to the Gothic chieftain. Snorre (SE. 
I, 370) evidently follows the Ham®Bismédl, for he says: “pa kalladi 
J ormunrekkr at pa skal berja griéti.” It is possible that the origin 
of the later versions, in which Odin instead of Jermunrekkr gives 
this advice, was due to this word reginkunngi of the Hamdismdl, 
which may have been interpreted by the later writers in the old 
mythological sense exactly like the reginkunnr of the Hdvamdi, 
i. e., ‘descended from the gods (regin),’ ‘the divine one,’ viz., 
‘Odin.’ It is probably for this reason that Grundtvig in his edition 
of the Edda (Copenhagen, 1868) assumes that the phrase in ques- 
tion refers to Odin instead of to Jormunrekkr. Since the phrase in 
the Ham®dismdl must refer to Jormunrekkr, it is probably nothing 
more than a standing epithet for divinely descended hero or king. 
Gering translates the adjective as synonymous with reginkunnr, 
viz., ‘von géttlicher Abkunft,’ but this seems to me to be too literal 
a rendering. The word had probably become rather colorless so 
that it had already come to signify nothing more than did any 
standing epithet denoting the superior qualities of a hero. Vig- 
fiisson also assumes the word to be an epithet applied to Jormun- 
rekkr: “reginkungr=Gr. dvoyerns, epithet of a king. Hdm. 26.” 
It is doubtless true that the divine origin may have been connoted 
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in the prefix regin- but it is most probable that the main force of the 
prefix was simply intensive, emphasizing in the epithet the idea of 
‘the great’ or ‘the mighty,’ ‘the valiant.’ Fritzner interprets the 
word as a mere intensive: “reginkunnigr, meget klog? Hdm. 
26.”, deriving the second member of the compound from the stem 
*kun meaning ‘knowing,’ ‘wise.’ At any rate, it is evident that the 
reginkunngi of the Ham®Bismdl was not so closely confined as the 
reginkunnom of the Hdévamdl to a purely mythological notion, but 
was on its way at least to the later intensive force. Both the idea 
of ‘might,’ ‘valor,’ etc., and that of ‘divine origin’ must have been 
implied in the word. 


C. RecinpOmMR 


Near the end of the Vgluspdé (65) regin- is used as a prefix with 
démr (at regindémi), which is generally interpreted as an ON 
rendering of the Christian Judgment Day. 


Volsp. 65 


pa kemr inn riki 
at regindé6mi 
oflugr ofan 

s4 er gllu rer. 


Whether we accept Bugge’s theory as to the direct influence of 
Christian eschatology or adhere to a purely heathen conception 
as Miillenhoff (Zts. f. D. A. V, 35) did, there can be no doubt but 
that the prefix regin- here conveys a mythological sense. The 
event in question has reference to the celebrated ragna rok, ‘the 
fate of the gods.’ However, regin- is here not confined in a literal 
sense to ‘the gods’ as is ragna in ragna rek, but the word 
also possesses the intensive force, viz., ‘the great judgment.’ One 
is tempted to follow Bugge and to feel here the presence of the 
Christian belief in the Last Day. The words inn rtki- sé er gllu 
reor very strongly suggest the Just Judge (Judex justus, 6 
dixacos xpirHs) who on the Judgment Day (at regindémi) shall mete 
out to all men reward or punishment according to merit. But the 

“ Cf. Math. XXIV, 30: Et videbunt filium hominis venientem in nubibus 


caeli cum virtute multa et majestate. Also Méspillilied, 35: dar scal er vora 
demo rthhe az rahhu stantan. 
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assumption that regin- here has an intensive force does not neces- 
sarily imply Christian influence, since the purely heathen concep- 
tion may likewise involve an intensive idea, a sense of ‘greatness,’ 
‘the great event of the world’s history’; or perhaps as Miillenhoff® 
suggests, ‘the great ruler’s judgment’ emphasizing the idea inherent 
in inn rtki. The probability that regin- here, aside from its myth- 
ological sense, implies an intensive force, is increased by the fact 
that the word regindémr (regindéma) occurs elsewhere in manu- 
script copies of the Hdvamdl, where the word probably has reference 
to the past history (‘great events’) of the gods, which is discussed 
by Odin at the Fount of Urd. In accordance with the manu- 
script copies, Miillenhoff has inserted between verses 7 and 8 of 
stanza III in the Hdvamdl (of runar heyrSa ec dema, ne um rddom 
pdégdo) the two half-lines: 
ok regind6ma né um risting pogdu. 
The word démr in the plural probably does not signify the same 
thing as in the singular. It is possible that regindéma refers to 
‘the assemblies of the gods’ (cf. Sigrdrifumdl, 12, 9. i fulla doma 
fara) but it seems to me more likely that the word is used in a sense 
similar to that of the verb dema (B. dema) of the Codex Regius, 
where Miillenhoff has inserted the line in question. The verb 
dma may mean not only to ‘pass judgment’ but also to ‘talk.’ 
So the substantive démr seems in the plural to be used not only 
in the sense of ‘judgments,’ ‘assemblies,’ but also in the sense of 
‘events,’ ‘history.’ Regindéma, therefore, means ‘the history’ or 
‘the great events’ of the past which Odin discusses in his High 
Hall at the Fount of Urd. I consider regindéma here exactly 
synonymous to the megindéma of the Voluspa (60, 6), where the 
word clearly refers to the past events in the life of the gods. 
Volsp. 60 

Finnask esir 

4 [Savelli 

ok um moldpinur 

matkan dma, 

ok minnask par 

A megindéma 

ok 4 Fimbulty¥s 

fornar ranar. 


‘S Miillenhoff, Zts. f. D. A. V, 35: “ ‘kémr inn riki at regind6mi’ kann nur 
besagen, er kommt, um wie kein andrer, mit unvergleichlicher macht und 
auctoritat, gericht zu halten, aber nicht etwa nur einmal, sondern um als frie- 
densfiirst und hiiter des rechts dauernd seine herrschaft auszuiiben.” 
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Here the verb dma likewise occurs in the sense of ‘talk,’ ‘discuss,’ 
and directly following occurs the substantive démr in the plural 
(megindéma). The gods who survive the cataclysm of the ragna 
rok assemble once more upon the /Savelir and discuss (dzema) the 
past events of their lives, the great Midgardsormr, Odin’s ancient 
runes, etc. The word megindéma must have reference simply to 
the ‘great events’ in the lives of the gods other than those men- 
tioned. It is, therefore, exactly parallel to the regindéma of the 
manuscript copies of the Hévamdl, where the word appears to refer 
likewise to the past history of the gods. The prefixes regin- and 
megin- seem here at last to have become exactly synonymous, just 
as they were in the Old Saxon reginscatho and meginthiof (H. 5400, 
5402), both of which referred to the same person, Barabbas. The 
prefix regin- in regindémi (Voluspd, 65) must have also shared in 
this intensive force; nevertheless, the mythological notion, ‘judg- 
ment of the gods (regin),’ seems here to be uppermost, since the 
event referred to was the day (ragna rek) when the gods (regin) 
were to meet their fate.'® 


D. REGINpING 


In the first lay of the Helgakvida Hundingsbana (51, 2), the word 
regin- is used as a prefix with ping (til reginpinga). This lay is of 
much later origin than any of the previous lays discussed’’. 

H. H. I, 51 


“‘Renni rocn bitlup 
til reginpinga, 

en Sporvitnir 

at Sparinshei6i, 
Melnir oc Mylnir 
til Myrcvipar.” 


The prefix regin- here is generally conceded to mean ‘great,’ ‘uni- 
versal,’ used as an intensive with pinga. The word Reginpinga may 
possibly refer to the name of a place, as at Sparinsheidi or til 
Myrcvipar, as Bugge suggests (Wimmers Leseb.* VIII); but it 
* Cf. unz rjufask regin, pa er um riufaz regin, Vafpr, 40,52. 
17 Cf. Finnur Jénsson, p. 64: ‘Ikke eldre end fra 11. arh.”’ 
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seems more likely, as Detter and Heinzel'* suggest, that reginpinga 
here refers to the great, general assembly within Granmar’s own 
kingdom, in contrast to the lesser assemblies at Sparinsheath and 
Mirkwood. 


E. REGINGRJOT 


In Gréttasengr, 20, regin- is used as a prefix with grjét where it 
may possibly be purely mythological in sense. The Grédttasqngr 
was at least a century older!’ than the Helgakvida Hundingsbana I. 

Munatbu halda 

Hleidrar stoli, 

raupum hringum, 

ne regingrioti. 
This stanza is a part of the song which the two giant maids, Fenja 
and Menja, sing, while running the magic mill, Grétti, at King 
Frodi’s command. Driven to desperation by the avaricious king 
who does not grant them a moment’s respite, the maids run the 
mill with such violence that it finally flies to pieces. This mill, 
Grétti, was a supernatural affair which could grind anything com- 
manded of it. It was, therefore, an exceedingly valuable instru- 
ment for the king, constituting the main source of his wealth. In 
this stanza the maid, Menja, prophesies that King Frodi is to lose 
his crown and his wealth, an important part of which is this magic 
mill, Grétti. “Thou shalt not keep thy throne at Leire, nor thy 
red rings nor thy magic-mill (?).” The difficulty in the way of 
this interpretation is that grj6t is elsewhere found only in a col- 
lective sense, viz., stones. However, a mill might conceivably be 
designated by such a collective denoting its parts, viz., ‘the mill- 
stones.”° In that case regin- must denote the idea of ‘magic,’ 

Detter and Heinzel, p. 343: “reginbinga nur hier. Gemeint ist wahr- 


scheinlich die grosse Volksversammlung im eigenen Reiche Granmars im Gegen- 
satz zu Sparinsheidh und Myrkvidh.” 

1° Cf. Finnur J6nsson, p. 62. “Sikkert tilhgrer det det 10. Arh.” 

* Cf. Snorre, Skdldskaparmdl, Ch. XLIII: “I pann tima funduz i Dan- 
mark kvernsteinar tveir sv4 miklir, at engi madr var sv4 sterkr at dregit geti; 
en si natttra fylgdi kverninni, at pat mélz 4, er s4 malti fyrir er m6él; s4 kvern 
hét Grotti.” 
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‘supernatural,’ (cf. reginkunnom of the Havamél 80.3). Wilkin 
interprets regingriéti not as the magic mill itself but as ‘the great 
wealth’ it produced, in contrast to the regular source of income at 
the king’s command (rauSum hringum). In this case the prefix 
regin- would be confined almost entirely to an intensive force. 
But Wilkin’s interpretation is based upon very fragmentary facts. 
His assumption that grjét may refer to ‘precious stones’ and there- 
fore may mean here ‘wealth’ is based upon the word glungrjét or 
alnagrj6t (cf. Vigf. elun), which originally referred to the stones 
worn upon the fore-arm (glun). As these stones were worn as 
ornaments, the word came in poetry to mean ‘gems’ or ‘gold.’ 
But nowhere, except in conjunction with glun, does the simplex 
grjét signify ‘wealth’ or ‘precious stones.’ The word regingrj6ti 
must, therefore, refer to the magic mill® itself. 

Vigfisson, on the other hand, suggests that regingrjét here means 
‘the holy stones,’ ‘altars,’ a kenning for the old heathen sacrificial 
altar (hergr) which was built entirely of stone and erected in high 
places. This is not at all impossible, for in that case the implica- 
tion would be that Frodi would lose his crown, the wealth attached 
to his crown, and his stone-altars (=/erga), i. e., he would lose his 
life and everything of value connected with his life. Then regin- 
would preserve its original, mythological sense, viz., ‘stones of the 
gods’=‘altars.’ But though I cannot agree with Vigfisson in his 
interpretation of grjét, yet I think that the prefix regin- does pre- 
serve a mythological notion (viz., ‘magic-stones’=‘magic mill’) 
and is not used here solely as an intensive as Fritzner suggests: 
“regingrjét n. store Stene? Grott. 19 (20).” 

It is evident from the analysis of these words in which the pre- 
fix regin- is used in ON that in poetry it seldom acquired the purely 
intensive force. In poetry the independent word was still alive 
and furthermore showed no signs of decay as in OS. It is 

*1 Wilken (s. bibliography), p. 131: “regingrjét, n. gew. als grosses Gestein 
oder (so Vigf.) Altar, Heiligtum erklart. Aber grjét kann poet. auch auf edles 
Gestein (¢/ungrjét, alnagrj. Vigf. p. 216) bezogen werden, und offenbar soll 
dieser héhere Sprachgebrauch hier durch regin- angedeutet werden. Im Unter- 
schiede von rauSum hringum (dem alten Kronschatze des Kénigs) liegt in 
regingrj 6ti wol die Bezeichnung des auf der Miihle Grotti neu gewonnenen Goldes, 


wobei nock die wahrscheinliche Verwandtschaft beider Namen ins Spiel kommt. 
Schon Simrock iibersetzte regingrj. mit ‘spihem Gestein.’ ” 


* Cf. Detter and Heinzel, p. 614: “regingrjéti. Gewiss ist Grotti gemeint, 
obwohl das Simplex grjé¢ sonst nur als Collectivum vorkommt.” 
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natural, then, that in compounds the association of the indepen- 
dent word with the prefix should still be very strong. This is 
borne out by the context of the passages discussed, in which regin- 
as a prefix still retained a very strong association in sense with the 
independent word regin (=‘the higher powers,’ ‘the gods’). In 
prose, on the other hand, where the independent word was obsolete, 
the prefix had almost entirely lost its originally mythological idea 
and had faded to a mere intensive. In fact there seems to be only 
one case in prose, in which the mythological connotation can be 
definitely assumed, namely, the word reginnaglar, which occurs in 
the Eyrbyggja Saga (Ch. 6, p. 10). When Thorolf Mostrarskegg 
emigrated to Island, he took with him a part of the temple of Thor, 
and when he drew near the coast he threw over the high-seats 
(ondvegisstilur). Where these drifted ashore, he set up his dwelling 
and erected a new temple in honor of the god. In the description 
of this new temple, there are mentioned certain nails that were 
driven into the high-seat. These nails were called reginnaglar: 
“bar fyrir innan st68u ondvegissilurnar, ok v4ru par { naglar; 
peir hétu reginnaglar.” The question here is whether the prefix 
regin- is a mere intensive as elsewhere in prose, i. e., ‘huge nails,’ 
‘large nails,’ (cf. regindjup, reginhaf, etc.) or whether it has a 
mythological sense, i. e., ‘the nails of the gods (regin),’ ‘the divine 
or sacred nails.’ Fritzner leaves the question open but at the same 
time refers the reader to Mobius (Altn. Glossar, p. 341) who com- 
compares the reginnaglar to the clavi sacri, clavi annales, of Roman 
mythology (s. Preller,—rémische Mythologie, p. 231). There are 
numerous instances of the use of nails in the ancient rites of the 
Romans and the reginnaglar may have been nails so used, but it 
is more likely that they were a mere ornament™ for the high- 
seat. Vigftisson, however, translates “reginnagli, a sacred peg,” 
adding: in the ancient high-seats was called so, Eb. 10 new Ed. 
In view of the fact that these nails were an important part of the 
sacred high-seat, so important, indeed, that they received an espe- 
cial designation, it can hardly be assumed that the mythological 
sense of the prefix has been entirely excluded in favor of the inten- 

*% Eyrbyggjasaga, herausg. von Hugo Gering, Altnordische Sagabibliothek, 
6, Halle, 1897. 

* Cf. Gering in his edition of the Eb.: “reginnaglar, die giétterniigel’”; 
iiber ihre bestimmung ist nichis niheres bekannt. Wahrscheinlich dienten sie 
nur zum Schmucke der hochsitzpfeiler.” 
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sive force. Many commentators,™ however, interpret the prefix 
as a mere intensive, which certainly is far less correct than is the 
purely mythological sense (cf. Vigfisson). 

The fading in meaning that our word illustrates may be par- 
alleled by the faded meaning of oaths in all languages. The 
original idea connected with God or some sacred personage is 
entirely lost, whereupon the oath becomes nothing more than a mere 
intensive. The Germanic *RAG, it seems to me, offers a most inter- 
esting study of such a process of change in words of this type. 

ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 

Kansas University. 

* Cf. for instance E. H. Meyer, Mythologie der Germanen, Strassb. 1903, 
p. 314: “Im Mittelraum der Halle stand das Ondvegi, der Hochsitz des Vor- 
sitzers, dessen Siulen mit Thors Bild geschmiickt und mit Reginnaglar, grossen 
Ndgeln beschlagen waren.”” Also Holthausen, Altis. Lesebuch, Weimar, 1896. 
Glossar, reginnaglar, m. pl. (an) Nagelreihe. 
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Stevenson and the Classics 


STEVENSON AND THE CLASSICS! 


When A. W. Mahaffy (Spectator 75:762) examined Steven- 
son’s library in Samoa and found “dry Bohns” lording it over 
living Homer he was shocked at the novelist’s scholarship. Not 
so Stevenson. “I am sorry indeed that I have no Greek, but I 
should be sorrier still if I were dead,” he observes in Memories 
and Portraits. Then with the glee of a boy he tells how he obtained 
a certificate from Professor Blackie. 

Of his Latin Graham Balfour says (Life, II, 122): “He had 
never mastered the grammar of the language, and to the end made 
the most elementary mistakes.” Yet he was not deterred from 
adorning his pages in moderation with Latin phrases, classical and 
legal, adding quaintness, preciosity, verisimilitude, or tone at will 
to his style—and that with security. For he presented his work 
for criticism to Sidney Colvin, who furnished “such technical hints 
as a classical training and five years seniority” enabled him to give. 
“Tibi, Palinure,” Colvin says, Introduction to the Vadlima Letlers, 
“So, in the last weeks of his life, he proposed to inscribe to me a 
set of his collected works. Not Palinurus so much as Polonius 
may perhaps—or so much I sometimes suspect—have been really 
the character.”” In Letter V of the collection, however, Steven- 
son illustrates Colvin’s point. He is writing apropos of “some 
Hawaiian stuff.” “Is something of this sort practicable for the 
dedication?” he asks. 

“Terra Marique 

Per Pericula Per Ardua 
Amicae Comiti 
D.D. 

Amans Viator.” 
“ Tis a first shot concocted this morning in my berth: I had 
always before tried them in English, which insisted on being either 
insignificant or fulsome: I cannot think of a better word than 
comes, there being not the shadow of a Latin book on board; yet 
sure there is some other. Then viator (though it sounds all right) 
is doubtful; it has too much, perhaps, the sense of wayfarer? Last, 
will it mark sufficiently that I mean my wife? And first, how 
about blunders? I scarce wish it longer.” 


1 Read before the Philological Association of Stanford University, Novem- 
ber Meeting, 1913. 
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So much, at this point, for his scholarship: we pass to his criti- 
cism of classical authors. ‘What genuine student of literature 
would exchange for a wilderness of abstract categories the letters 
in which Fitzgerald communicates the thrill of his literary admir- 
ations?” asks Professor Shorey in Classical Literature and Learn- 
ing. So it is, though in a far lesser degree, with Stevenson. More- 
over, what he read and what he thought of his reading is now 
tabulated in the inaugural dissertation of Dr. Kurt Mandel: Die 
Belesenheit von Robert Louis Stevenson mit Hinweisen auf die Quellen 
seiner Werke, Kiel, 1912. Pages 94-99 are devoted to Greek and 
Latin writers, of whom Homer, Aesop, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Plato, 
Theophrastus and Euclid represent the Greeks; and Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Petronius, Martial, Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, Marcus Aurelius, 
St. Augustine, Thomas 4 Kempis and Christian Thomasius the 
Latins. The order here is Dr. Mandel’s. 

His criticism of Greek literature is not extensive. Homer shows 
“justice and completeness of description which gives us the very 
physiognomy of nature, in body and detail, as nature is” (Men and 
Books); the Odyssey is “the best of romances”; “ Achilles shouting 
over against the Trojans, Ulysses bending the great bow, . 
each has been printed on the mind’s eye forever.’”’ Aesop “was 
the man to know the world” (Travels with a Donkey). Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon and Sophocles’ tragedies are “noble work” in Professor 
Lewis Campbell’s translation (Letter to Colvin); the “Oedipus Rex 
is a miracle’. . . Voltaire was powerless “to exhibit one flaw 
in this masterpiece. For the drama, it is perfect; though such a 
fable in a romance might make the reader crack his sides.” Plato’s 
Phedo is read in translation (Vailima Letters), without comment. 
Lastly, “Stevenson spricht von dem ‘characters of Theophras- 
tus’ (Memoirs and Portraits), iiber die er auf John Addingtons 
Anraten schreiben sollte (Art of Writing), says Mandel, p. 96. 

Latin Literature receives more attention. “I am not sure that 
Virgil was not more to him than any other poet, ancient or modern,” 
says Balfour (II, 122). In 1886 he read the fifth and sixth Aneid, 
“the latter for the first time”. . . . “That is one of the most 
astounding pieces of literature, or rather it contains the best, I 
have ever met with,” he declares, in March. Writing to Henry 
James in 1889 of his much-prized letter from the Chief Rui, he 
says, “I would rather have received it than have written Red- 
gauntlet or the Sixth Aineid.” In December of 1887 he had written 
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Colvin: “I am at the seventh book of the 4ineid, and quite amazed 
at its merits (also very often floored by its difficulties). The Circe 
passage at the beginning, and the sublime business of Amata with 
the simile of the boy’s top—O Lord, what a happy thought! have 
especially delighted me.” 

Of Horace he says, a trifle unjustly: “I had a Horace with me 
and read a little; but Horace, when you try to read him fairly 
under the open heaven, sounds urban, and you find something of 
the escaped townsman in his descriptions of the country” (Letters, 
I, Nov. 1873). Later (Nov. 1887) he praises Horace, Martial, 
Burns and others for their success in informal writing: “Horace is 
much a speaker, and see how popular!” Of Ovid, Mandel says, 
“Graham Balfour erinnert sich, wie Stevenson eine Stelle Ovids in 
‘Scotch like octosyllabics’ schrieb, aber dabei Ungeduld zeigte iiber 
‘the trammels of verse.’”’ Petronius, realist, wit and Roman 
novelist, Stevenson did not appreciate. He writes to Colvin, 
March 9, 1884: “I have also read Petronius Arbiter, which is a 
rum work, not so immoral as most modern works, but singularly 
silly’—an amazing judgment today, considering the interest we 
feel in classical fiction, thanks to Abbott, Peck, Foster, and others. 
Martial he admired next to Virgil: “If but some Roman would 
return from Hades (Martial for choice!),” he says, (Technical 
Elements of Style in Literature). “Yet surely Herrick in his true 
vein is superior to Martial himself, though Martial is a very pretty 
poet.” (Letter to Colvin, March 9, 1884). Again, “I cannot con- 
ceive a person who does not love his Martial” (Letter to J. A. 
Symonds, December 6, 1887). In Books That Have Influenced Me: 
“Martial is a poet of no good repute, and it gives aman new 
thoughts to read his work dispassionately, and find in this unseemly 
jester’s serious passages the image of a wise, kindly and self-respect- 
ing gentleman. It is customary, I suppose, in reading Martial, to 
leave out these pleasant verses; I never heard of them, at least, 
until I found them for myself; and this partiality is one among a 
thousand things that help to build up our distorted and witenanas 
conception of the great Roman Empire.” 

Stevenson praises Cicero’s style. ‘“I am tempted to mention 
Cicero,” he says, Technical Elements of Style in Literature, p. 249; 
“and since Mr. Anthony Trollope is dead, I will. It is a poor diet 
for the mind, a very colorless and toothless ‘criticism of life’; but 
we enjoy the pleasure of a pattern ‘every stitch a model at once of 
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elegance and good sense.”” Of Livy he read several books, but was 
forced to abandon him because his own writing was beginning to be 
influenced unduly by the great Roman’s. He also read Tacitus— 
“with a French crib’—which he found more “classical” than the 
original. “TI liked the war part,” he says; “but the dreary intrigu- 
ing at Rome was too much.” In Technical Elements of Style in 
Literature, 247, he finds Tacitus inferior to Cicero in the web or 
pattern of writing. In The English Admirals he tells with enthu- 
siasm the story of Germanicus and the Roman birds. As for 
many frequenters of the ale houses: “If you told them about 
Germanicus and the eagles, or Regulus going back to Carthage, 
they would be likely to fall asleep; but tell them about Harry 
Pearce and Jew Belcher”—etc. In A Christmas Sermon he says: 
“There is a tale in Tacitus of how the veterans mutinied in the 
German wilderness; of how they mobbed Germanicus, clamouring 
to go home; and of how, seizing their general’s hand, these old war- 
worn exiles passed his finger along their toothless gums.”’ 

Of Marcus Aurelius he says, “He was happy in the detested 
camp” (Letter to J. A. Symonds, spring, 1886), and in Books That 
Have Influenced Me of the Meditations, ‘The dispassionate gravity, 
the noble forgetfulness of self, the tenderness of others, that are 
there expressed and were practised on so great a scale in the life 
of the writer, make this book a book quite by itself. No one can 
read it and not be moved. . . . When you have read, you 
carry away with you a memory of the man himself; it is as though 
you had touched a loyal hand, looked into brave eyes and made a 
noble friend.” Finally, he says of the Confessions of St. Augustine 
(Letter to Colvin, March 9, 1884), “The first chapters are marked 
by a commanding genius: Shakespearean in depth. I was struck 
dumb, but alas! when you begin to wander into controversy, the 
poet drops out. His description of infancy is most seizing. And 
how is this: ‘Sed majorum nugae negotia vocantur; puerorum 
autem talia cum sint puniuntur a majoribus.’ (Book I) Which is 
quite after the heart of R. L. S. See also his splendid passage 
about the ‘luminosus limen amicitiae’ and the ‘nebulae de limosa 
concupiscentia carnis’; going on: ‘Utrumque in confuso aestuabat 
et rapiebat imbecillam aetatem per abrupta cupiditatum’ (Book 
II). That wtrumque is a real contribution to life’s science. Lust 
alone is but a pigmy; but it seldom attacks us single-handed.” 
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We turn to Stevenson’s artistic employment of antiquity. For 
he caught the antique spirit; he celebrated Youth, the gods and 
Pan; and he used classical authors by name, title and content of 
works for modern instances. 

If English Literature is ultimately divisable into Hellenism and 
Hebraism, as Professor Moulton declares in World Literature, Ste- 
venson combined both elements in himself. He “ would rise up out 
of his grave to preach,” he was “something of a shorter catechist”’; 
yet the healthy Greek spirit was born in him and remained with 
him to the end. To escape from northern fog into southern sun- 
shine; to exchange spiritual gloom for physical and mental warmth 
and light; to live in the open air; to wander curiously about the 
world—these were Greek characteristics in him, (romantic, the 
romanticist would say), strengthened, on the other hand, by that 
moral seriousness, that care for conduct, that understanding, res- 
pect and love of mankind that marked him as a Hebraist and a 
Christian. 

The dark, the terrible and the fantastic offset the bright, the 
winsome and the sane in his fiction, as medieval aspects of his 
eclectic genius, and modern melancholy creeps into his later essays; 
but in his early travels and travel books the youth of the world 
lives again, a Golden Age of joyous nymphs and fauns. 

We quote from Travels with a Donkey: “For some thoughts, 
which surely would be the most beautiful, vanish before we can 
rightly see their features; as though a god, travelling by our green 
highways should ope the door, give one smiling look into the house 
and go again forever. Was it Apollo, or Mercury, or Love with 
folded wings? Who can say? But we go the lighter about our 
business, and feel peace and pleasure in our hearts.” And from 
An Inland Voyage: “When I think of the slim and lovely maidens 
running the woods all night to the note of Diana’s horn; moving 
among the old oaks, as fancy-free as they; things of the forest and 
the starlight, not touched by the commotion of man’s hot and tur- 
bid life—although there are plenty of other ideals that I should 
prefer—I find my heart beat at the thought of this one.” 

He emphasizes the Greek spirit in Fleeming Jenkin. “ “The 
Greeks made the best plays and the best statues, and were the 
best architects: of course, they were the best of tailors, too,’ said 
he; and was never weary, when he could find a tolerant listener, of 
dwelling on the simplicity, the economy, the elegance both of means 
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and effect, which made their system so delightful. . . . He 
loved the jovial Heracles, loved the astute Odysseus, not the 
Robespierres and Wesleys.”’ Again, “It was no wonder if he loved 
the Greeks; he was in many ways a Greek himself; he would have 
loved Socrates, and done battle with him stoutly, and manfully 
owned his defeat; and the dialogue, arranged by Plato, would have 
shone even in Plato’s gallery. He seemed in talk agressive, petu- 
lant and full of a singular energy. He was a Greek sophist, a 
British schoolboy.” 

There seems more than parallelism, too, between Stevenson’s 
eulogy in his letters at twenty-five of the three great women from 
the East Pediment of the Parthenon, and his description at the 
end of his life in Weir of Hermiston of Kirstie. Of the first, he says, 
“T can conceive a great mythical woman, living alone among 
inacessible mountain-tops or in some lost island of the pagan seas, 
and ask no more. Whereas if I hear of a Hercules, I ask after 
Iole or Dejanira. I cannot think hima man without women. But 
I can think of these three deep-breasted women, living out all 
their days on remote hilltops, seeing the white dawn and the pur- 
ple even, and the world outspread before them forever.” And 
Kirstie, who “seemed young with the youth of goddesses,” he 
describes as “now over fifty; and she might have sat to a sculptor. 
Long of limb and still light of foot, deep-breasted, robust-loined, 
her golden hair not yet mingled with any trace of silver, the years 
had but caressed and embellished her. She seemed destined to be 
the bride of heroes and the mother of their children, and behold, 
by the iniquity of fate, she had passed through her youth alone.”’ 

There are Greek passages on youth; in Underwoods, XI, To Will 
H. Low, for example: 

“Youth now flees on feathered foot, 

Faint and fainter grows the flute, 

Rarer songs of gods; and still 

Somewhere on the sunny hill, 

Or along the winding stream, 

Through the willows flits a dream;” 
while in a letter from Mentone, Nov. 1873, he says, “O Medea 
kill me, or make me young again.’”” Even as advocatus et criticus 
juventatis we find classical phraseology: “Youth Himself, giant 
Prometheus, is still ironed on the peaks of Caucasus” (Memories 


*Cf. Ordered South: “He (the invalid) will pray for Medea; when she 
comes let her either rejuvenate or slay.” 
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and Portraits), or “It is only to transact some higher business that 
even Apollo dare play truant to Admetus” (Familiar Studies of 
Men and Books). 

Apollo, indeed, is the god he oftenest sings. “Many good things 
have the gods sent me of late” (Letter to George Meredith, April 
17, 1894), and, “I and my companion, methought, walked the 
street like a couple of gods” (The Satirist), he observes more gen- 
erally; but, “Harsh are the words of Mercury after the songs of 
Apollo” (Amateur Emigrant); “he must corroborate the songs of 
Apollo by some darkest talk of human metaphysic” (Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books); “The pencils seem to have been Apollo’s 
first experiment in the service of Admetus; but others followed” 
(Familiar Studies of Men and Books); “in a golden zone, like 
Apollo’s” (Sketches and Criticisms) ; “If the Apollo Belvedere should 
suddenly glow all over into life and step forward from the pedestal 
with that godlike air of his” (Virginibus Puerisque);—all show 
him celebrating the patron deity of bards. His admiration for the 
Belvedere and the “figures of necessity,” we may add, should 
be contrasted with his unfavorable opinion at twenty-one of Greek 
sculpture (Letter to Mrs. Churchill Babington, 1871). In April, 
1880, he writes to Colvin for a good book of mythology. “If I 
recover,” he says, “I feel called on to write a volume of gods 
and demigods in exile: Pan, Jove, Cybele, Venus, Charon, etc.; 
and though I should like to take them very free, I should like to 
know a little about them to begin with.” His plan was never 
carried out. But in Virginibus Puerisque he speaks of “Iris as 
she went abroad over the land on some Olympian errand”; and 
in the same of Love who “at last wakes and looks about him,” 
recalling Eros himself enchained. Other mythological references 
are varied in intent; all of them are apt; none are overstrained; and 
they are limited in number. They follow: “The Greeks would . 
have made a noble myth of such a one” (A Plea for Gas Lamps); 
“We sit at this board below the sword of Damocles” (New Arabian 
Nights); ““A whip-bearing Olympus of mankind” (Memories and 
Portraits); “A newer and ruder Amphion” (In the South Seas); 
“Such a colossus of a man’”’ (Letters); “I would rather tackle the 
Gaetulian lion” (Travels with a Donkey); “Still like a brook your 
page has shone, And your ink sings of Helicon” (To Andrew Lang: 
Underwoods); “ You and Barrie and Kipling are my Muses three” 
(Letter to Henry James); “Once again, O thou Orpheus and Hera- 
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cles, the bard And the deliverer, touch the stops again” (To W. E. 
Henley: Underwoods). 

We hear much of Pan.’ “To Youth and all ductile and congenial 
minds,” he says in Pan’s Pipes, “Pan is not dead, but alone of all 
the classic hierarchy survives in triumph; goat-footed, with a glee- 
ful and an angry look, the type of the shaggy world; and in every 
wood, if you go with a spirit properly prepared, you shall hear the 
sound of his pipe.” 

To R. A. M. Stevenson, in Et Tu in Arcadia Vivxisti, he says, 

“But chiefly thou 

In that clear air took’st life; in Arcady 

The haunted, land of song; and by the wells 

Where most the gods frequent. There Charon old, 

In the Pelethronian antre, taught thee love; 

The plants, he taught, and by the shining stars 

In forests dim to steer. There thou hast seen 

Immortal Pan dance secret in a glade.” 
“Et ego in Arcadia vixi,” he cries of Fointainbleau, and plucks 
a reed, and writes. But in the Silverado Squatters, III, Napa 
Wine, he says, “Some of us, kind old Pagans, watch with dread 
the shadows falling on the age. . . . It is not Pan only; Bac- 
chus, too, is dead.” 

He sees Greek qualities in the South Seas. Apropos of A Foot- 
note to History he writes partly in Homeric, partly in Virgilian, 
partly in modern vein, “Here is, for the first time, a tale of Greeks— 
Homeric Greeks—mingled with moderns, and all true; Odysseus 
alongside of Rajah Brooke; proportion gardée; and all true. . 
Here is a little tale that has not ‘caret’-ed its ‘vates’; ‘sacer’ is 
another point.” In the South Seas, again, he says, un-Homerically, 
“they sing with a certain lustiness and Bacchic glee.”” Homeric 
imagery, however, appears in Youth and Love: “And paint on 
foreign lands and skies my Odyssey of battle.” ‘He was an 
Homeric talker, plain, strong and cheerful,” he says of the stow- 
away in The Amateur Emigrant. “By day he would still lay on 
me endless tasks, which he showed considerable ingenuity to fish 
up and renew, in the manner of Penelope’s web,” says the old 
servitor in the Master of Ballantrae. “ But even while he sings the 

* Will H. Low, A Chronicle of Friendships, V, Enter R. L. S., says, “I can 
hardly imagine that any could deny the appeal of the vivacious eyes, the humour 
or pathos of the mobile mouth, with its lurking suggestion of the great god Pan 
at times.” 
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songs of the Sirens he still hearkens to the barking of the Sphinx. 
Jarring Byronic notes interrupt the Horatian flow of his humours,” 
he observes of Opalstein in Memories and Portraits, with a striking 
combination of the Greek, the Latin and the English manners. 
In Travels with a Donkey, again, he speaks of “an isolation, you 
would think, like that of Homer’s Cyclops.” 

In addition to Homer, Stevenson mentions Aesop, in The Wrong 
Box; Sophocles, in Travels with a Donkey, Euclid, in An Inland 
Voyage, Men and Books, and Virginibus Puerisque; Aristotle, in the 
Master of Ballantrae and Familiar Studies of Men and Books; 
Archimedes, in St. Ives; Plutarch, in Prince Otto; Lucretius, in An 
Inland Voyage; and Ambrosius, in Men and Books. (Mandel, 


p. 95). 
Stevenson displayed a modern attitude towards “the grandeur 
that was Rome.” He neither discountenanced the influence of 


the Empire on the nations that succeeded it nor failed, by con- 
trast, to appreciate societies resting on other foundations. Balfour 
(Life II) after speaking of the dignity and conciseness Latin 
afforded his style, and after pointing out that Latin was always 
a living tongue to him, adds: “But as an influence Rome counted 
as something very much more than a literature—a whole system. 
of law and empire.” Stevenson favored the Army as a career, he 
came of a family of light house builders, and he was graduated a 
lawyer; hence Roman soldiering, Roman building and Roman law 
were as vital to him as Roman letters. 

Of Pepvs he says (Familiar Studies of Men and Books), “Rome 
was the dream of his life; he was never happier than when he read 
or talked of the Eternal City.’ For himself, Stevenson admired 
the dignity of the Roman character. 


“T knew thee strong and quiet like the hills; 
I knew thee apt to pity, brave to endure: 
In peace and war a Roman full equipt,” 


he writes (Underwoods, Book III, x1tx To—). Robert Hunter (Talk 
and Talkers) was “staunch as a Roman soldier under his infirmi- 
ties.” “Poor John, (in Fleeming Jenkin, 21) when he came to die, 
died with Stoic cheerfulness.”” Old Weir of Hermiston, in Lord 
Glenalmond’s words to Archie, “had all the Roman Virtues; 
Cato and Brutus were such. I think a son’s heart might well be 
proud of an ancestry of such a one.” “The doctor still remains to 
me probus, doctus, lepidus, jucundus, a man of books,” says Colonel 
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Gordon, in Prince Otto, Book III, Chapter III. In the Treasure 
of Franchard the doctor serves the goddess Hygeia and Mediocrity 
of Fortune with Horatian constancy. (Cf. “progress and the 
golden mean” in A Plea for Gas Lamps). Again, Roman life after 
death is vivid in Underwoods, I, 13, “written during a serious 
sickness”’: 

“T sit and wait a pair of oars 

On Cis-Elysian river-shores, 

Where the immortal dead have sate 

*Tis mine to sit and meditate, 

To reascend life’s rivulet 

Without remorse, without regret; 

And sing my Alma Genetrix 

Among the willows of the Styx.” 
Like imagery is used in Random Memories, where Stevenson des- 
cribes a descent in diver’s costume: “So must have ineffectually 
swung, so resented their inefficiency, those light crowds that fol- 
lowed the Star of Hades, and uttered exiguous voices in the land 
beyond Cocytus.” 

Among the ancients, Caesar is the figure oftenest on Stevenson’s 
pages. Like Scott and Montaigne, “Caesar did many things. I 
ought to have been able to build lighthouses and write David 
Balfour, too. Hinc illae lacrymae,” he says in a letter to Will H. 
Low, January 15, 1894. In The Master of Ballantrae there is the 
reference: “a book or two, and those of the best, Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries, a volume of Mr. Hobbes,” etc., while St. Jves, 81, 
parodies Caesar’s “Veni, vidi, vici”: “I have fought with him, 
been beaten and run away. Veni, victus sum, evasi.”” In the 
Wrecker: “1 knew that Homer nodded, that Caesar had compiled 
a jest-book”’; also the gratifying thought of “a chance that Caesar 
could not have given to his son.” From Shakespeare or Plutarch 
are drawn the “portents in Julius Cesar”; and “Czsar’s body, 
arousing irritation where it came” (A Footnote to History). 

The other aspect of his attitude toward Rome, the South Sea 
viewpoint, is set forth in In the South Seas, pp. 7 and 51: “But I 
was now escaped out of the shadow of the Roman empire, under 
whose toppling monuments we were all cradled, whose law and 
letters are on every hand of us constraining and preventing. I 
was now to see what men might be whose fathers had never studied 
Virgil, who had never been conquered by Cesar, and never been 
ruled by Gaius and Papinian.”” And “The Polynesians have not 
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been trained in the bracing political thought of ancient Rome; with 
them the idea of law has not been disengaged from that of morals 
or propriety.” 

We come to Stevenson’s artistic use of Roman authors—to Virgil, 
Livy, Horace and Cicero. 

Balfour (II, 117-121) quotes from Stevenson’s diary a descrip- 
tion of The Bay of Oa, written during his “Odyssey in the South 
Seas,” as Colvin says: “A little gentle insistence produced a smiling 
acquiescence, and the eight oars began to urge us slowly into a 
bay of the Aeneid. Right overhead a conical hill arises; its top 
is all sheer cliff of a rosy yellow, stained with orange and purple, 
bristled and ivied with individual climbing trees; lower down the 
woods are massed; lower again the rock crops out in a steep but- 
tress, which divides the arc of beach. . . . ‘Hereare the works 
of all the poets passim, I said, and just then my companion stopped. 
‘Behold an omen,’ said he, and pointed. It was a sight I had 
heard of before in the islands but had not seen: a little tree such as 
grows sometimes on infinitesimal islets on the reef, almost stripped 
of its leaves, and covered instead with feasting butterflies. These, 
as we drew near, arose and hovered in a cloud of blue and silver- 
grey.” — 

“Thursday.—We others withdrew to the next village. Mean- 
while I had Virgil’s bay all morning to myself, and feasted on soli- 
tude and overhanging woods, and the retiring sea. . . . When 
I was still, I kept Buhak powder burning by me on a stove under 
the shed, (mosquitoes!) and read Livy, and confused to-day and 
two thousand years ago, and wondered in which of these epochs 
I was flourishing at that moment; and then I would stroll out, and 
see the rocks and the woods, and the arcs of beaches, curved like a 
whorl in a fair woman’s ear, and huge ancient trees jutting high 
overhead out of the hanging forest, and feel the place at least 
belonged to the age of fable, and awaited A2neas and his battered 
fleets.”’ 

In a letter to Charles Baxter from Dunblane, Friday March 5, 
1872 (Colvin I, 30-31) he had already visualized and localized 
Virgil—the Eclogues this time: “I walked up here this morning 
(three miles tu-dieu! a good stretch for me), and passed one of my 
favorite spots in the world, and one that I very much affect in 
spirit when the body is tied down and brought immovably to 
anchor on a sick-bed. It is a meadow and bank on a corner on the 
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river, and is connected in my mind inseparably with Virgil’s 
Eclogues. Hic corulis mistos interconsedimus ulmos, or something 
very like that, the passage begins (only I know my short-winded 
Latinity must have come to grief over even this much of quotation) ; 
and here, to a wish, is just such a cavern as Menalcas might shelter 
himself withal from the bright morn, pipe himself blue in the face, 
while Messieurs les Arcadiens would roll out those cloying hexa- 
meters that sing themselves in one’s mouth to such a curious lilting 
chant.” 

In the Ebb Tide, Ch. I, we find: “Two were men of kindly vir- 
tues; and one, as he sat and shivered under the purao, had a tattered 
Virgil in his pocket. 

““‘Remember your first view of the island,’ says Attwater to 
Herrick, ‘and how it was only woods and water; and suppose you 
had asked somebody for the name, and he had answered, nemorosa 
Zacynthos!” 

““Jam medio apparet fluctu!’ exclaims Herrick. ‘Ye gods! yes, 
how good!’”’ 

Further artistic use of Virgil appears quaintly in the Master of 
Ballantrae, where Mr. Alexander “plays the part of Dido, with 
curiosity inflamed to hear; and there would be the Master like a 
diabolical Afneas, full of matter the most pleasing in the world to 
any youthful ear, such as battles, sea-disasters, flights, the forests 
of the west, and since his later voyage, the ancient cities of the 
Indies.” 

In the Master of Ballantrae Stevenson uses Livy. He describes 
“a room with its family portraits and parqueted ceilings, with 
pendants, and the carved chimney, in one corner of which my old 
lord sat reading Livy.” In Kidnapped, ch. 27, Horace is intro- 
duced: “ ‘Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo—do you 
understand that?’ says he with a keen look. ‘I will do even as 
Horace says, sir,’ I answered smiling, ‘and carry you in 
medias res.’”’ The dedication to The Merry Men echoes Horace 
Odes, III, 30. “My dear Lady Taylor: To your name, if I wrote 
on brass, I could add nothing; it has already been written higher 
than I could dream to reach, by a strong and dear hand.” A pas- 
sage from Cicero, De Officiis, I, xx, serves as motto to the Silverado 
Squatters: “Vixerunt nonnulli in agris dilectati re sua familiari. 
His idem propositum fuit quod regibus, ut ne qua re egerent, ne 
cui parerent, libertate uterentur: cujus proprium est sic vivere ut 
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velis.” In the chapter, With the Children of Israel, Stevenson 
remarks, “It is really very disheartening how we depend on each 
other in this life. ‘Mihi est propositum,’ as you may see by the 
motto, ‘id quod regibus’; and behold it cannot be carried out, unless 
I find a neighbour rolling in cattle.” 

Other Latin references are not numerous. In Kidnapped David 
says, “I.found a great number of books, with Latin and English, 
in which I took great pleasure all afternoon.” Later in the story 
(ch. XXVII) David tells his adventures. ‘Well, well,” said the 
lawyer, when I had quite done, “this is a great epic, a great Odyssey 
of yours. You must tell it, sir, in sound Latinity, when your 
scholarship is riper, or in English, if you please, though for my part 
I prefer the stronger tongue. You have rolled much; quae regio in 
terris—what parish in Scotland (to make a homely translation) has 
not been filled with your wanderings?” Latin grammar is men- 
tioned playfully in David Balfour. ‘You was so particular kind 
as to introduce me to some of the principles of Latin grammar, a 
thing which wrote itself profoundly on my gratitude,” says Mistress 
Grant to David. Latin epigraphy is suggested when Stevenson 
writes to St. Gaudens, May 29, 1893, for “some fine clear type from 
some Roman monument.” The atmosphere of Rome is archzo- 
logically conveyed in a story told by the Master of Ballantrae, 
who speaks of “the moor which lies about Rome’; of ancient 
Roman tombs; and of a pit “of Roman foundation, and like all 
that nation set their hand to, built for eternity.” Lastly, in 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books, John Knox and the testimonies 
of Tertullian, Augustine, Ambrose, Basil, Chrysostom and the Pan- 
dects are mentioned. 

Latin phrases are distasteful to the present age and are in general 
banned, except in law and neo-Hegelian philosophy. (See Bosan- 
quet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, 1912, where they 
are much used.) Of Mr. Rankeillor, in Kidnapped, Stevenson says, 
“Indeed he was more pedantic than I can represent him, and placed 
more scraps of Latin in his speech; but it was all uttered with a 
fine geniality of eye and manner which went far to conquer my 
distrust.” So it is, we think, with Stevenson. The scraps of Latin 
in his pages are uttered with much gusto, to use a favorite word of 
his. In the case of Rankeillor, Stevenson, as a careful artist, 
quotes just enough of his Latin to convey that side of the old lawyer. 
In like manner I might show the aptness of his Latin in his other 
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writings. Horace, Virgil and the Law are his chief sources. I 
have collected his Latin phrases—varying from some fifty in his 
collected Letters to fifteen, two or none in other books—which I 
am not including here. I offer, however, in contrast to his 
method, two classical references in Quiller-Couch’s continuation 
of St. Ives. ‘My feet trod the carpet to Horace’s alcaics’’; and 
“I have the honour to refer you to the inimitable Roman Flaccus.” 
These are accompanied in each case by careful Horatian quota- 
tions, only lacking Book and Ode, but the effect is not Stevenson- 
ian. The passages are scholarly, but they want the master hand. 
They adhere; they do not cohere. 

Such was the classicism of Stevenson. Though much given to 
avoiding the “abhorred pedantic sanhedrim,” he was the first to 
acknowledge vita] service to his Art of scholars and scholarship. 
Barrie, in his “An Edinburgh Eleven,” significantly places Steven- 
son in the midst of his partial portraits of Edinburgh professors. 
To these masters our Apollo played truant, but for cause: he lived 
“to learn to write.’”’ Later, however, he was refused the chair of 
History and Constitutional Law at Edinburgh University. 

Stevenson’s relation to Greek Literature is summed up in a 
letter to Colvin (December, 1880) in which he speaks of himself 
as that un-Grecian, that Bohnist who has read his Buckley to good 
purpose, since he has just converted John Addington Symonds to 
an appreciation of the Ajax. How Aeschylus, and more especially 
Homer, influenced him we have seen; how the Greek genius, the 
gods, Pan and the spirit of youth entered into him; how the glory 
that was Greece shone in his pages—yet always in moderation, not 
blinding the sight, unéév &yav. Further we have observed how sure 
was his feeling for Roman Literature, Archeology and Law, if not 
for Latin Grammar; how he liked to play with Latin phrases; and 
how, again, the artist in him worked this completer knowledge of 
Rome into the texture he so loved to weave 
discretion, respecting the golden mean. 

Finally, in at least two places the author of Treasure Island and A 
Gossip on Romance writes himself down in propria persona, a 
thorough-going realist and “classicist.’”* In the Vailima Letters, 
May 1892, he says, “With all my romance I am a realist and a 
prosaist.””’ And eighteen years before, August 8, 1874, he had 
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‘Indeed, if the realist-idealist classification is adopted, Stevenson is a 
romantic realist. 
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written to Colvin of the eighteenth century, in admiration of those 
very qualities of formality and order that are antagonistic to the 
romantic school. “Chester: I like this place much; but somehow 
I feel glad when I get among the quiet eighteenth century buildings, 
in cozy places with some elbow room about them, after the older 
architecture. This other is bedevilled and furtive; it seems to 
stoop; I am afraid of trap-doors and could not go pleasantly into 
such houses. I don’t know how much of this is legitimately the 
effect of architecture; little enough, possibly; possibly for the most 
part it comes from bad historical novels and the disquieting statu- 
ary that garnishes some facades.” 

Classicism, in short, performed for Stevenson a service necess- 
ary to him and to romanticism generally; it restrained, coér- 
dinated and concentrated his work, taking its place among those 
better recognized factors of personal charm, distinctive style, skil- 
ful invention and sound character that have codperated with native 
genius to place him in his present position in English literature. 

WILLIAM CHISLETT, JR. 


Leland Stanford University. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE MARRIAGE GROUP IN THE 
CANTERBURY TALES 


I wish to add some details to Professor W. W. Lawrence’s dis- 
cussion of the Marriage Group in the Canterbury Tales.' The 
recent article by Dr. Samuel Moore? lends probability to the points 
I have in mind, in that it makes very plausible, what the internal 
evidence strongly implies, that the Wife of Bath’s Prologue begins 
immediately on the close of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 

Professor Lawrence has suggested*® how naturally, by connecting 
the Monk with the subject of marriage, Chaucer makes dramatic 
the telling of the Monk’s “Tragedies” just after the Host’s com- 
ment on the Tale of Melibeus. But the Nun’s Priest’s Tale does 
not merely take up the thread, as after an interruption, as does 
the Clerk’s Tale; for it bears a relationship on the one hand to the 
Monk’s “Tragedies” and on the other to the marriage question. 
The Nun’s Priest’s Tale stands in intentional contrast with the 
“Tragedies,” as a kind of parody of the serious theme of the fall 
of the great. The depressing effect of the “Tragedies’ is empha- 
sized by the Knight: 

“Hoo!” quod the Knyght, “‘good sire, namoore of this! 
That ye han seyd is right ynough, ywis, 

And muchel moore, for litel hevynesse 

Is right ynough to muche folk, I gesse. 

I seye for me, it is a greet disese 

Where as men han been in greet welthe and ese, 
To heeren of hir sodeyn fal, allas! 

And the contrarie is joye and greet solas, 

As whan a man hath been in povre estaat, 

And clymbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 

And there abideth in prosperitee. 

Swich thyng is gladsom, as it thynketh me, 
And of swich thyng were goodly for to telle.” 

1 Modern Philology XI, 2, pp. 247 ff. Since it offers a kind of independent 
testimony in favor of Professor Lawrence’s views, I may be allowed to mention 
that about two years ago I stated to the Indianapolis Literary Club, in a paper 
prepared soon after seeing Professor Kittredge’s article in that journal for 
April, 1912, and before I had seen Professor Lawrence’s article, views virtually 
identical with his regarding the relation of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue to 
Melibeus, the Host’s comment on it, and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 

2 The Position of Group C in the Canterbury Tales, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
March, 1915, pp. 116-123. 

*P. 253. 


*B 3133-54. 
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The Priest’s Tale is the kind specially requested by the Host as an 
antidote. After the Monk has refused to tell a merry tale, the 
Host calls on the Priest: 

“Com neer, thou preest, com hyder, thou sir John, 

Telle us swich thyng as may oure hertes glade.” 
He replies, 

“Yis sir,” quod he, “‘yis, Hoost, so moot I go, 

But I be myrie, ywis, I wol be blamed.” 
His story is, then, a fitting sequel to the Monk’s Tale, and has the 
happy ending praised by the Knight.® 

But on the other hand its appropriateness to the marriage di 
cussion is even more striking than Professor Lawrence has pointed 
out. For Chaucer himself, if we may trust the manuscript heading, 
makes his intention clear in the title. We are in the habit of calling 
the story “The Cock and the Fox.”’ That was the usual title in 
and before Chaucer’s time, for the fox had the leading part in the 
traditional story. But Chaucer calls it “The Tale of the Cok and 
Hen, Chauntecleer and Pertelote.” This change in the title is sup- 
plemented and emphasized by the Priest: 
“My tale is of a Cok, as ye may heere, 


his conseil of his wyf, with sorwe, 

To walken in the yerd, upon that morwe 

That he had met that dreem that I of tolde.” 
Miss Petersen® points out that Chaucer introduces the fox into the 
story at a much later point than in the other versions. This 
accords with the change of title in reducing the prominence of the 
fox and correspondingly emphasizing that of Chauntecleer and Per- 
telote. And the other changes made by Chaucer from his originals 
work in the same direction. He exactly reverses the conventional 
réle of skepticism toward dreams, making Chauntecleer and Per- 
telote exchange places in this respect.? Chaucer has also intro- 


5 Out of seventeen “Tragedies” of the Monk, five—Adam (whose fall 
through a woman the Nun’s Priest emphasizes, B 4446 f.), Samson, Hercules, 
Zenobia, and Holofernes—thirty-six out of ninety-five stanzas—illustrate the 
ascendency of woman over man, all but one, over a husband or a lover. I 
find it hard to believe that this is merely accidental. While they do not present. 
woman’s power as a thesis, as do Melibeus and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, they 
present phases of the question in a manner similar to that of the Squire’s Tale, 
so that this may have been one of Chaucer’s reasons for bringing the Monk’s 
Tale in where he does. 

* Kate O. Petersen, On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale, Boston, 1898, 
p. 65. 

7 Petersen, p. 66. 
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duced, or greatly expanded, the discussion about the significance of 
dreams, including the long list of “auctoritees’’; Chauntecleer’s 
exposition of Mulier est hominis confusio; the vivid description of 
Chauntecleer and Pertelote in their “pasture”; Chauntecleer’s dis- 
regard of the warning of his dream and the acceptance of his wife’s 
advice; and the comments by the Priest on women’s counsel. The 
inference seems unescapable: Chaucer was modifying the story in 
order to make it fit better, though as yet unobtrusively, into the 
marriage discussion. 

Professor Lawrence says,* “Chaucer apparently left unwritten 
the transitional passage which would have brought this [relation 
of the Wife’s utterances to the Priest’s words] out clearly, and 
would have linked closely the Wife’s remarks with the preceding 
discussion, just as he left unfinished so much in the dramatic inter- 
locking of the Canterbury Tales.” 

In two cases besides this the connecting link is omitted—before 
the Physician’s Tale and the Second Nun’s Prologue. In all other 
cases either the host calls on the teller of a tale, or the teller breaks 
in with dramatic appropriateness; as, for example, do the Miller, 
the Reve, the Cook, the Shipman, the Merchant, and the Franklin. 
But the nature of the Wife’s beginning is not to be likened to those 
of the Physician or the Second Nun. The very rhythm of the 
Wife’s opening words calls for a preceding connection. Me is em- 
phatic, having higher stress than the preposition (compare the stress 
of it in v. 34). Experience and auctoritee are in rhythmic contrast. 
The three opening verses make the most perfect rhythm (not to be 
shown in print) when read with the idea that something has just 
been said about authorities in connection with the subject of woe in 
the marriage state. Now, assuming with Dr. Moore and others, 
that Group D comes right after Group B, read the Priest’s words 
(obviously aimed at the women in the company) with the Wife’s 
words placed immediately after: 


“My tale is of a Cok, as ye may heere, 
That took his conseil of his wyf, with sorwe, 





Wommennes conseils been ful ofte colde; 
Wommannes conseil broghte us first to wo, 
And made Adam fro Paradys to go, 

Ther as he was ful myrie, and wel at ese. 
But for I noot to whom it myght displese, 


* Pp. 258. 
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If I conseil of wommen wolde blame, 

Passe over, for I seye it in my game. 

Rede auctours, wher they trete of swich mateere, 
And what they seyn of wommen ye may heere. 
Thise been the cokkes wordes, and nat myne, 
I kan noon harm of no womman divyne.” 


““ Experience, though noon auctoritee 

Were in this world, were right ynough to me 

To speke of wo that is in mariage.” 
What more apt language could the Wife possibly have used to refer 
directly to the Priest’s words? He refers to authorities on the sub- 
ject, and also points out that he is giving not his own but Chaunte- 
cleer’s experience. 

But this is not all. The long discussion on dreams between 
Chauntecleer and Pertelote is begun by her citing Cato as authority 
on dreams. He replies, “Madam, I thank you for your instruc- 
tion; but I can cite you on the other side authority backed up by 
experience.’’® Then follows the long list of authorities and exam- 
ples in refutation of his wife’s advice not to regard dreams. The 
bearing of this discussion on Chauntecleer’s ensuing woe is clearly 
brought out: 

“*Allas, that Chauntecleer fleigh fro the bemes! 
Allas, his wyf ne roghte nat of dremes!” 

In the matter of citing authorities to enforce the value of woman’s 
counsel, the Priest’s Tale bears an obvious dramatic relation to 
Melibeus. Appropriately, since the Priest is enforcing the oppo- 
site view of wifely counsel to that presented in Melibeus, he has the 
husband instead of the wife cite the authorities, as she does in 
Melibeus. And what an array of them she sets forth! 

There are other things that suggest that the Priest was speaking 
with his mind on what had been said in Melibeus. Dame Pru- 
dence, in connection with the subject of the value of a wife’s 
advice, had said: 

“Here may ye se that, if that wommen were nat goode, and hir conseils 
goode and profitable, our lord god of hevene wolde never han wroght hem, ne 
called hem help of man, but rather confusioun of man.””"* 

The Priest gives the proverb alluded to a most effective turn by 
Chauntecleer’s ironical interpretation of it: 


* B 4160-70. 
1° B 2295-96. 
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““Mulier est hominis confusio— 

Madame, the sentence of this Latyn is, 

*‘Womman is mannes joye and al his blis.’ 
The Priest in his own person had also touched upon it." The Wife 
expresses her views on such a sentiment by telling how she com- 
pelled her fifth husband to burn the book containing it." 

In connection with the use of this proverb, Chaucer exhibits a 
fine piece of motivation. He has, as we have seen, reversed the 
roles of Chauntecleer and Pertelote in the discussion on dreams. 
But in spite of Chauntecleer’s fears, the remainder of the action 
requires that he shall disregard his dream. He does so under pro- 
test, because he is so charmed with Pertelote that he is ready to 
defy danger. His quotation of the proverb expresses his inner 
sense of his fate, while his humorously gallant interpretation of it 
shows his wife’s power over him. At this point, therefore, in modi- 
fying his story Chaucer makes Chauntecleer’s attitude serve not 
only the traditional outcome of the action, but also the central 
motive of the marriage discussion. The same influence over 
Chauntecleer is hinted at in that his fate occurred on Friday, 
Venus’ day. 

For myself, I cannot help feeling, if we regard the Wife’s Pro- 
logue as unconnected with what goes before, that in spite of her 
self-assertiveness, her abrupt breaking into the marriage topic would 
not be quite natural. Professor Kittredge suggests that a remark, 
perhaps by one of the company, on marrying only once has precip- 
itated her comment. It appears to me, however, that the expres- 
sion, “ But me was toold, certayn, not long agoon is,” more natur- 
ally refers to an occurrence before the pilgrimage. For that topic 
is incidental to the main one of tribulation in marriage, which is the 
first thing she mentions, as if that were uppermost in her mind. 
Her discussion of “octogamye”’ and virginity is in the nature of a 
parenthesis growing out of her remark that she had had abundant 
experience in marriage. This is made clear in the text: 

“ Abyde,” quod she, “my tale is nat bigonne. 


Nay, thou shalt drynken of another tonne, 
Er that I go, shal savoure wors than ale. 


" B 4354-56. 
2 B 4447-48. 
3 Cf. D 720. 
“ Chaucer and His Poetry, Cambridge, 1915, p. 186. 
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And whan that I have toold thee forth my tale 

Of tribulacioun in mariage, 

Than maystow chese. . . .”% 
Then in v. 193 she takes up again what she had begun in her 
opening words: 

“Now sire, now wol I telle forth my tale.” 

On the other hand, if we connect her opening words with the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale and Melibeus, the discussion grows up in the most 
natural and artistic way. Chaucer himself innocently begins the 
matter,’® and it gathers force little by little as the sympathies and 
antagonisms of the members of the company gradually assert them- 
selves, till the Wife boldly puts forth her views. What more realis- 
tically dramatic example could we have of the way such discussions, 
deeply rooted in persona! feeling, grow up in an isolated group of 
people with nothing to do but talk? 

It should be noted that the common theme of Melibeus, of the 
Host’s comment on it, of some, at least, of the Monk’s “ Tragedies,” 
and of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale (apparently modified by Chaucer 
to that end), is not simply the marriage elation in general, but the 

_ specific subject of woman’s power over man, as the j 
true in the Clerk’s Tale. For the woe that the Wife mentions is 
not her own (“This is to seyn, myself have been the whippe”’). 
But the theme in the preceding tales has been presented second- 
hand, so to speak, on the authority and experience of others by 
quoting authors and stories to_illustrate it. But the Wife herself 
is superior to any such authority—she speaks as an expert, and her 
experience has been ample though there were not an authority in 
the world! : 

With these considerations in mind, her opening words seem con- 
tinuous with the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. She need not be called on 
to give her answer to what has preceded. As Professor Kittredge 
remarks, the talkative members of the company will thrust them- 
selves forward"’ if the artist’s imagination is awake. The Nun’s 
Priest’s remarks are a sufficient provocative. I do not believe, 


*D 169-176. 

%* Does Chaucer the poet imagine Chaucer the pilgrim as foreseeing the 
effect which the theme of Melibeus will have on other members of the com- 
pany? Professor Lawrence (pp. 249, 251) thinks he foresaw its effect on the 
Host. 


" Modern Philology, IX, p. 442. 
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therefore, that Chaucer intended to write a connecting link before 
the Wife’s Prologue. Or rather, he has written it already, and 
put it into the Priest’s mouth. Any other connection would spoil 
that already existing, and would blur the Wife’s ready boldness to 
take up the challenge without the Host’s invitation. 

Joun S. Kenyon. 


Butler College. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


HEINRICH MARZELL, DIE TIERE IN DEUTSCHEN 
PFLANZENNAMEN, Ein botanischer Beitrag zum deutsch- 
en Sprachschatze. Heidelberg, Winter, 1913. XXVI 235. 
6 M. 


RICHARD LOEWE. GERMANISCHE PFLANZENNAMEN. 
Etymologische Untersuchungen iiber Hirschbeere, Hindebeere, 
Rehbockbeere und ihre Verwandten. Germanische Bibliothek, 
herausgegeben von W. Streitberg, IJ 6. Heidelberg, Winter, 
1913.—XITI 182. 5M. 


Wenn Vertreter verschiedener Wissenschaften—Marzell ist Bo- 
taniker, Loewe Sprachgelehrter—Grenzgebiete desselben Gegen- 
standes behandeln, so kann der Leser schwerlich umhin, neben den 
Ergebnissen ihrer Arbeiten sein Augenmerk auch mehr als sonst 
auf ihre Arbeitsweise zu richten. Bei den vorliegenden Werken 
springen die Gegensitze grell in die Augen, und es kann kein 
Zweifel daran sein, dass es sich um mehr als einen Gradunterschied 
in der wissenschaftlichen Bedeutung der beiden Verfasser handelt; 
der grundsitzliche Unterschied in der Arbeitsweise einer abstra- 
hierenden Geisteswissenschaft und einer beobachtenden und regis- 
trierenden Naturwissenschaft kénnte sich kaum auffallender zeigen 
als hier. Sicher soll in der Anerkennung dieses Gegensatzes keine 
Unterschitzung der naturwissenschaftlichen Methode liegen, genau 
so wenig wie verhehlt werden soll, dass viele, allzuviele Sprach- 
forscher einer jungen Vergangenheit gleichfalls in Registrierung und 
Gruppierung ihre vornehmste oder ausschliessliche Aufgabe erblickt 
haben. Doch lisst sich in aller Gerechtigkeit von vorneherein ver- 
muten, dass gerade wegen des Gegenstandes dieser Biicher, der— 
trotz Marzell’s gegenteiliger Ansicht—in der Untersuchung einer 
sprachschépfenden Geistestatigkeit besteht oder doch bestehen soll- 
te, der Sprachgelehrte, selbst unter sonst gleichen Umstanden, dem 
Botaniker bei weitem den Rang ablaufen diirfte; wire doch das- 
selbe zu erwarten, wenn ein Sprachgelehrter mit rein linguistischer 
Methode an ein vorwiegend naturwissenschaftliches Problem her- 
antrate. 

Ubrigens ist Loewe seiner Aufgabe auch unter dem Gesichts- 
punkte eines Grenzgebietes besser gewachsen als Marzell. Botan- 
ische Kenntnisse von beneidenswertem Umfang, die nicht nur 
durch theoretische Vorstudien erworben, sondern in reichem Masse 
durch Umfrage bei Férstern, Girtnern und ander praktischen 
Fachleuten erweitert sind, befihigen ihn in ungewéhnlichem Masse 
dazu. Er ist also sicher nicht getroffen, wenn Marzell im Vorwort 
erklirt: “Es leuchtet ohne weiteres ein, dass die Gruppierung und 
die Deutung der hierher gehérigen Pflanzennamen hauptsichlich 
in das Gebiet des Botanikers fillt: nur wer die in Betracht kom- 
menden Gewiichse nach Aussehen, Standort, physiologischer Wirk- 
ung u.s.w. genau kennt, kann hier zu einwandfreien (sic/) Resulta- 
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ten kommen. Vom rein sprachlichen Gesichtspunkt bieten sie 
nicht viel Bemerkenswertes, da ihre Wortbedeutung fast immer 
ohne weiteres klar ist.”” Nach dieser Vorbemerkung wirkt es 
befremdend, um nicht zu sagen erheiternd, wenn der Leser allmih- 
lich merkt, dass bei Loewe das botanische Element weit griind- 
lichere Beachtung findet als bei Marzell, wihrend dieser die “ohne 
weiteres klare’”’ Wortbedeutung nur allzu oft missversteht.—Dass 
er sich in seiner Einleitung ganz besonders auf eine Anregung in 
Linnig, Bilder zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache (Paderborn 1881) 
beruft, der der Meinung ist, “eine solche Betrachtung kénnte nur 
ein Botaniker von Fach anstellen,’”’ wird das Vertrauen des Sprach- 
forschers zu Marzells Buch nicht eben erhéhen; wer Linnigs Buch 
kennt, wird mir beistimmen! 

Allerdings sind bei Léwe die Grenzen viel enger umchrieben 
als bei Marzell; das sagt der oben genannte Untertitel. Doch wird 
wohl jeder Leser, auch einer, der sich zufillig in diesem Arbeits- 
raum schon ungesehen hat, iiberrascht sein, dass das Sachregister 
zweihundert verschiedene Pflanzen umfasst, die ihre Namen von 
Cerviden tragen, wihrend das Namenregister gegen 1500 Benen- 
nungen aufweist. Marzells Buch, das sich auf alle Tiere bezieht 
(es werden 193 verschiedene Tiere erwihnt), enthilt noch nicht 
sechshundert Pflanzen; die Zahl der Benennungen lasst sich aus 
mehreren Griinden nicht gut vergleichen. Dabei muss es nicht 
wenig iiberraschen, dass von den 56 Pflanzen mit Cervidennamen, 
die Marzell anfiihrt, 38 bei Lowe nicht vertreten sind, wiahrend sich 
andrerseits bei Marzell nur die folgenden von Léwes 200 Pflanzen 
finden: Hirschling Agaricus, Clavaria, Lychnis, Hirschbaum Coton- 
easter, Prunus avium, Hirschbrunst Cyclamen, Elaphomyces, 
Hirschdorn Crataegus, Rhamnus, Hirschgeweih Claveria, Hirsch- 
grallen Elaphomyces, Hirschgras Plantago coronop., Hirschgretten 
Elaphomyces, Hirschholder Sambucus racem., Hirschhorn Plan- 
tago coronop., Hirschschwamm Elaphomyces, Hirschtapfen Aego- 
podium, Hirschkraut Aegopodium, Hirschtritt Aegopodium, Hirsch- 
zehen Elaphomyces, Hirschzunge Polygonum bist., Hindbeere Rubus 
id., Hirschlauf Aegopodium, Rehbaum Juniperus communis, Reh- 
geiss Cantharellus cib., Rehheide Genista, Rehkraut Genista—also 
18 verschiedene Pflanzen. Allerdings schliessen Liéwes 200 Pflanz- 
en auch die ausserdeutsch-germanischen Benennungen ein, doch ist 
die weit itiberwiegende Mehrheit im deutschen vertreten. Nun 
macht ja keines der beiden Biicher ausdriicklichen Anspruch auf 
Vollstandigkeit, doch gewinnt man den Eindruck, dass Marzell in 
seinem Sammelwerk sie immerhin anstrebt, wiahrend man bei Loewe 
anerkennen muss, dass wahllose Vollistindigkeit die Wege seiner 
sprachpsychologischen Untersuchung in manchen Punkten eher ver- 
dunkeln als aufhellen kénnte. Da Marzells Bibliographie weit 
reicher ist (von wichtigern Werken fehlen nur Gerth van Wijk, A 
dictionary of plant names, Hoops Waldbiume, Martin und Lienhart 
Worterbuch der elsissischen Mundarten, Salomon Wérterbuch der 
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deutschen Pflanzennamen, Schépf Tirolisches Idiotikon, Unger- 
Kuwuzhil Steirischer Wortschatz und einige Zeitschriften), so ist der 
Gegensatz doch wohl allzugross und zu schwer begreiflich, als dass 
er nicht ein bedenkliches Licht auf Marzells Sammlung werfen 
miisste. 

Dem an sprachwissenschaftliche Werke Gewéhnten ist aber auch 
Marzells Art der Behandlung betriibend. Nach rein mechanischen 
Gesichtspunkten, die nicht einmal konsequent durchgefiihrt sind, 
werden die Pflanzennamen lediglich gruppiert; von einer Schluss- 
folgerung ist nirgends die Rede. Benennung nach dusseren Merk- 
malen (Form, Farbe, Geruch), Benennung der Pflanze als Nahrung 
des Tieres, Tiernamen zur Bezeichnung von Unechtem, Wertlosem, 
Benennung der Pflanze nach ihrem Standort am Aufenthaltsort des 
Tieres sind die wichtigsten Abteilungen. Eigene Erklarungen wer- 
den nur ausnahmsweise gegeben, und wo sie auftreten, sind sie 
recht oft enttiuschend. Ein Beispiel sei zur Charakteristik ange- 
fiihrt: Dem Botaniker Marzell ist es bei der Valeriana celtica 
‘Hirschgeweih’ unklar, “welcher Teil der Pflanze mit einem Hirsch- 
geweih Ahnlichkeit haben soll.”” Der Nicht-Botaniker Léwe weist 
darauf hin, dass “nicht die Gestalt sondern die Stellung der Blatter 
mit dem Hirschgeweih in Parallele gestellt ist. . . . Diese 
Pflanze hat an ihrem bliitentragenden Stengel meist nur zwei sich 
einander (sic) gegeniiberstehende lineare Blatter, die wie die Hérner 
eines Spiessers aus ihr hervorwachsen.”’ Fiir die nach den Cerviden 
benannten Pflanzen wird im grossen und ganzen recht hilflos ihr 
Standort fiir die Namen verantwortlich gemacht, aber dieselbe 
Hilflosigkeit begegnet auch sonst auf Schritt und Tritt. Nirgends 
sieht der Verfasser ein Problem—er sieht héchstens Ratsel.—Trotz 
alledem sei gerne zugestanden, dass Marzells Buch fiir spitere Un- 
tersuchungen von Wert sein kann—nur darf man beileibe nichts 
in ihm suchen als eine Sammlung von Rohmaterial in nicht ein- 
wandfreier Gruppierung. Fast schiene es besser, der Verfasser hatte 
gar keine Gruppierungsversuche gemacht, sondern sein reiches 
Material einfach alphabetisch, in rein lexikalischer Form, geboten. 

Anders ist Loewe. Sehr anders. Er bietet uns ein ungemein 
schénes und erfreuliches Buch. In seiner ganzen Anlage ist es mehr 
als ein Sammeln—es ist ein denkendes Suchen. Das Buch ist eines 
der vielen Zeichen, dass wieder einmal, wie in den siebziger Jahren, 
die Sprachwissenschaft sich aus einer notwendigen, aber auf die 
Dauer driickenden Periode der Stoffsammlung in eine Periode der 
Stoffbeherrschung, der Abstraktion hiniiberarbeitet. Ich will gern 
zugeben, dass da und dort (namentlich in dem Kapitel iiber die 
Pilze) eine Erklarung weit hergeholt scheint. Aber man vergisst 
solche Einzelheiten gern bei dem frischen, mutigen Gesamteindruck. 

In kiirzester Skizze ist Lowes Vorgehen dieses: Dornstriucher, 
besonderes die Rubus-Arten, werden im Germanischen zunichst 
durch Ableitungen aus der indogermanischen Wurzel *bher- ‘spitz’ 
bezeichnet (got. bairabagms, ahd. brdéma, ae. brér). Der Gegensatz 
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zwischen mehr oder minder stachligen Striuchern aihnlichen Aus- 
sehens fiihrt nun zur Vergleichung des dem bewehrten Hirschs und 
der unvewehrten Hinde mit dem Brombeer- und dem ‘Himbeer-’ 
Strauch als der Hirschbeere und Hindbeere. Kleinerer Wuchs und 
schwichere Stacheln werden in der Folge mit dem Rehbock und 
der Rehgeiss associiert—so beim Kreuzdorn und Faulbaum, bei 
der Schlehe und Krieche, bei der Ackerbeere und Steinbeere. 
Dieses ganze Kapitel ist mit grosser Folgerichtigkeit durchgefiihrt, 
die sich allerdings beim folgenden Abschnitt, der von den Pilzen 
handelt, aus inneren Griinden nicht in gleichem Masse erreichen 
liess. Immerhin stehen sich auch hier die Stachelschwimme (Hyd- 
num) und die stachellosen Pfifferlinge, die ihnen sonst in der Jugend 
sehr ahnlich sind, als Hirschschudimme, Hirschpilze und Rehlinge, 
Rehgeisse (Reisse) gegeniiber. Der Reizker hingegen hat seinen Namen 
Hirschling (misdeutet zu Herbstling) nicht von einem derartigen 
Gegensatze, sondern von seinem Standort unter den im ahd. als 
hirz (wegen der Nadeln?) bezeichneten Tannen. Hirschling ist in 
derselben Weise als eine Art Patronymicon aufzufassen wie Eichel, 
Buchel zu Eiche, Buche. Zum Hirschling (friiher Tannling) fiigt 
sich die Bezeichnung Rehling fiir den Eierschwamm (allerdings ne- 
benbei auch fiir den Reizker) nach seinem Standort unter dem 
Wachholder, der (schlesisch) als Rehbaum bekannt ist. 

Gewiss muss man Loewe beistimmen, wenn er in der Schlussbe- 
trachtung seine Ergebnisse in dieser Weise zusammenfasst: “ Das 
Hauptresultat der vorliegenden Schrift besteht in der Feststellung 
der Tatsache, dass einmal bei den Westgermanen gewisse Pflanzen 
mit den Mannchen bestimmter Tiere, andere ihnen ahnliche Pflanz- 
en mit den Weibchen derselben Tiere sprachlich in Parallele gestellt 
worden sind. Es handelt sich hierbei um Tiere, bei denen die 
Unterschiede zwischen Miannchen und Weibchen besonders stark 
in die Augen fielen. Dagegen kann ich wenigstens ihm nicht bei- 
pflichten in dem Teile der Schlussbetrachtung, der diese Seite der 
Namengebung einem weiteren Kreise der Sprachpsychologie ein- 
fiigt. Er sagt auf Seite 167: “ Die indogermanische Ursprache hat 
freilich nicht nur den Pflanzen, sondern den meisten leblosen Wesen 
ein persénliches Geschlecht verliehen. Wie diejenigen Sprachen, 
welche zwischen lebenden und leblosen Wesen grammatisch unter- 
scheiden, viele einzelne Wesen der letzteren Klasse doch in die 
Klasse der lebenden erheben, so hat auch das Indogermanische die 
meisten leblosen Dinge nicht als Neutra belassen, sondern zu Mas- 
kulina oder Feminina gemacht. Wenn das Indogermanische eine 
so grosse Anzahl lebloser Dinge personifiziert hat, so liegt das daran, 
dass es auch zwischen Maskulinum und Femininum grammatisch 
scheidet (???—Anmerkung des Rezensenten) ; die iibrigen Sprachen, 
die das Gleiche tun, kennen doch nicht zugleich die Scheidung in 
lebende und leblose Wesen, sondern verleihen eben jedem einzel- 
nen Ding ein persénliches Geschlecht; das Indogermanische, das 
allein beide Principien verbindet, die Scheidung in lebende Wesen 
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und die in Maskulina und Feminina, hilt denn auch in der Hiufigkeit 
der Verleihung des persénlichen Geschlechts an Dinge die Mitte, in- 
dem es eben nicht alle, aber doch die meisten Dinge unter die leben- 
den Wesen einreiht. Doch hat auch das Indogermanische Dinge bei 
weitem nicht in gleichem Grade wie Pflanzen sexualisiert, welche 
letzteren es fast immer mit persénlichem Geschlecht ausgestattet 
hat.” Dem gegeniiber méchte ich mit grésster Bestimmtheit an 
Brugmanns Auffassung festhalten, nach welcher die Bildung der 
grammatischen Geschlechter im Indogermanischen nicht von einer 
metaphorischen Sexualisierung ausging, sondern eine Folge logisch- 
grammatischer Formkategorien war, die zunichst nur zwischen in- 
dividueller und genereller Wesensbezeichunng unterschieden. 
Wenn auch die tatsichliche Sexualisierung im metaphorischen Sin- 
ne ohne Zweifel schon in der gemeinsprachlichen Zeit begann, so 
hat man dennoch kein Recht, von einer “indogermanischen” Sexu- 
alisierung der Dinge und Pflanzen zu reden. Vielmehr scheint es 
mir, dass sich das grammatische Geschlecht ziemlich in gleichem 
Schritt mit jener Subjektivierung des Verbs entwickelte, die von 
dem objektiven Element der Aktionsart zu dem subjektiven Ele- 
ment der Zeitstufe fiihrte. Wie diese subjektive Temporalisierung 
des Verbs am weitesten im Deutschen gefiihrt hat, so ist das 
Deutsche auch in der Sexualisierung des Nomens am weitesten 
gegangen, indem im Laufe der germanisch-deutschen Entwicklung 
das Geschlecht mehr als in jeder andern indogermanischen Sprach- 


gruppe zur Grundlage der Deklinationsklassen wurde—und noch 
wird. 


E. PROKOSCH. 
Austin, Texas. 


COMMENTARY TO THE GERMANIC LAWS AND MEDIE- 
VAL DOCUMENTS. Leo Wiener, Professor of Slavic Lan- 
guages and Literatures at Harvard University. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1915, 8-vo, lxi+224. 


This is the book whose advent was heralded in the educational 
symposium of the Nation for May 7, 1914, as foreshadowing the 
downfall of yet another idol of scientific veneration, and moved the 
editorial writer to the following malicious taunt, “Is it true, then, 
that Ulphilas did not translate the Bible in Gothic, after all, and 
that our fragments of that version are not a sacred and hoary 
monument of Teutonic speech from the fourth century, as we had 
supposed, but come from a later age and are contaminated with 
a mass of Romance words?” A book which marshalls in formid- 
able array the documentary evidence of hundreds of Roman and 
Germanic laws—“of the existence of which Germanic scholars 
know precious little,’’ Wiener, Nation, June 11, 1914—to prove 
that Gothic, the “Gibraltar of Germanic philology,” stands on a 
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foundation of sand, is in fact but a debased Teutonic; that the 
Bible of the Visigoths was not turned into the vernacular by the 
Arian bishop Wulfila; that the Skeireins is after all a clumsily 
concealed anti-Adoptionist brochure, not only suspiciously remini- 
scent of, but actually based on Alcuin’s tractates; and, finally, that 
the entire fabric of the Gothic idiom, as we possess it, must be 
removed from the Moesia of the fourth century to the Provence of 
Charlemagne’s period. 

This much of the novel claim we are offered in a scintillating 
introductory essay prefixed to a series of disconnected etymological 
studies, which are intended to convince the reader that since the 
ideas underlying the vocables thus dissected could evolve only long 
after the Wulfilan epoch—witness the promulgation of the law on 
which the whole procedure connoted by the word is based—the 
bishop’s authorship is purely apocryphal and the huge monument 
of conjectures built upon our false belief must fall to the ground 
of its own inherent weight. Besides which, we are requested to 
take on long-distance credit, to be realized in a forthcoming sequel 
to the narrative, the further assertions that the documents of 
Naples and Arezzo are bold forgeries of the eighth century; that 
the essentials of Germanic mythology are of Gotho-Arabic origin; 
and that the influence of an Arabicized Gothic tongue is evidenced 
by every single literary document couched in Anglo-Saxon, Norse 
and Old High German. 

The old-fashioned orthodox Germanist stands agape and dis- 
concerted before the picture of such frightful wreckage. His very 
fundamental conceptions as to the position of Gothic amidst the 
cognate dialects would have to suffer a woeful sea-change. The 
questions at present agitating the seminaries of Germanic learning— 
his whole stock-in-trade and humble pot-boiler—would be a thing 
of the past and ignominy. There would henceforth be no critical 
investigations as to the significance of Wulfila in the historical 
development of civilization. The matter of the Greek and Latin 
prototypes of his putative translation—which has been of such 
signal aid to the higher criticism of the New Testament—would 
cease to interest the scholar. The linguistic norms and stylistic 
usages of Gothic, mirrors of an early Germanic cast of thought on a 
niveau parallel with synchronous Greek, would have to fall by the 
wayside of indifference. There would be no “Wulfila” at all, anda 
Gothic Bible of the fourth century would be at best an obsolescent 
hypothesis riddled to oblivion by a host of philological fallacies. 

If, nota bene, Professor Wiener’s contentions were tenable. Asa 
matter of fact there runs through the pages of his book an unbroken 
red streak of assumption and inconsequence which auspiciously 
lends a new lease of life to Gothic literature and linguistics. 

The book, dedicated, by the way, to the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, opens with a chapter in which the author plunges into 
the ranks of the defunct Indian parallel-ists. His comparison of 
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the Teutonic tribes with the noble Cherokees of this continent 
conjures up before our eyes the hoary visage of Horkel and of 
Pallman who a long time ago insisted upon painting out the ancient 
German, if not in the garb, at least in the vices and virtues of that 
natural creature, the Redman of North America. Not profiting 
by the examples of his predecessors, Professor Wiener forgets the 
important circumstance that such a parallel would stamp the 
Germanic commonwealth nothing more nor less than a predatory 
state, and the freemen thereof semi-savages. And this, too, after 
his letter in the Nation where, according to his views, the Goths, 
in these very critical centuries from 400 to 600, “had conquered 
Rome, had formed kingdoms in Italy, southern France, and Spain, 
and had changed their barbaric life to one of civilization.” He 
will have to admit that, although the Germans and the Indians 
may be compared on the score of relative primitiveness, raising the 
latter to the cultural level of the former is sheer begging the ques- 
tion. To allude but to the literary tradition of the period in which 
he professes to see so striking a similarity to the Indians, where can 
the latter, nomads, offer in evidence the religious and anthropo- 
gonic poetry attested by Tacitus, the choral songs reported by 
Jordanes and Procopius, the satirical songs mentioned by Ausonius, 
the transmitted gnomic poetry of the Anglo-Saxons and of the 
Northern tribes, the multitudinous charms adduced by Jordanes, 
by Beda, by the various homilies and Capitularies, the wealth of 
epic and heroic saga-material among the Langobards (Origo and 
Paulus Diaconus), the Franks (Einhard and Thegan), the Goths 
(Jordanes) and Anglo-Frisians (Beowulf). Anyone conversant with 
the situation, or even the layman fumbling through the first two 
hundred pages of Kégel, will instantly sense the out-of-date-ness of 
a return to Indian parallels. 

Professor Wiener’s motives, however, stand out in clear outlines. 
The reader is allowed to view bis claims and discoveries unhindered 
by an exhibition of excessive modesty. In the course of his 
historical investigations, thus we must envisage the process, 
Professor Wiener stumbles upon words in Wulfila’s tongue which 
to him appear to bear the stamp of the Provence or of Araby or of 
Spain; he concludes at once that Gothic has been corrupted by 
Low Latin and by Arabic; such contamination, however, could not 
have taken place, if the Gothic Bible had been written in the fourth 
century; hence the Biblical translation occurred at a time when the 
foreign words in question could with ease have crept into the lan- 
guage. The vicious circle is completed by the above-mentioned 
imputation to the effect that the Germanic tribes must of necessity 
have led a semi-nomadic and marauding sort of existence during 
this period of insinuating Roman influence, so as to suffer their ad- 
ministrative machine—the famous Salic, Lombard, Burgundian, 
Ribuarian and Visigothic laws—to be built up by their legally 
trained neighbors! 
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Little need be said about the list of so-called Burgundian French 
words which Professor Wiener submits as evidences of such lin- 
guistic taint. He is a contemner of authority and does not disguise 
his impatience with the common run of philological conventions. 
It suits him to convince the reader that the Gothic preterito- 
present skulan has been derived from a Latin root, and he intro- 
duces a word culca or sculca to be found, in one form or other, not 
only in all European languages but even from Spain to Tibet. The 
origin of the word would be the solem collocare of the Salic law, 
distorted to sculcare. Luckily we not only can postulate a Pre- 
germanic *sk/ on the basis of the cognate Gothic skulan, ON. skolo, 
Ags. sculan, OHG. scolan, but also remind Professor Wiener, 
apropos of his claim that no Indogermanic root from which skulan 
may be derived has been discovered, that the morphologic and 
semantic relation of the word with Armen. sxalem, Skt. skhélati 
and Lit. skalia# has not yet been disproved, and that Got. skuldéd and 
skulds are quite satisfactorily connected with Latin scelus and need 
not be based on a hypothetic confusion between Latin scultarius 
and scutarius<scutum. It is amazing to see what words can not by 
his methods be gathered under one shelter, cf. Lat. vigilia, Greek 
oxovATa, Fr. coucher, Eng. skulk, scowl, Ger. sollen, Lat. scutum, 
Ags. scyld ‘sin, crime.’ The nearest modern counterpart, that we 
know, to this lineal descendant of ancient polyglot dictionaries, is 
Drake’s “Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, Basque and other Caucasic languages, showing fundamental 
kinship of the Aryan tongues and of Basque with the Semitic 
tongues, Denver-London, 1907.” 

Quite from the blue sky, our substantial belief as to the etymo- 
logical identity of Gothic béka (>OBg. buky), ON. 66k, OHG. 
buohha, Ags. béc, with the tree upon which the runes were incised 
(cf. Lat. liber, ‘bark,’ Gk. BbBdos, ‘papyrus bark,’ so also Skt. 
bhiirja) and with Gk. ¢ayos and Lat. fdgus, is attacked by the 
following (Wiener, p. 57), “But dé6ka itself is of Latin origin. 
Before the sixth century /ibellus was not the only word for ‘book, 
written document.’ Far more often they employed pugillar, in 
Greek rixriov, rixcov, to express ‘document,’ while libellus desig- 
nated the complete book. It is this stem pug-, mux-, which has 
produced Goth. béka, and from pugillar has been formed buccel- 
larius, the synonym of the later /idellarius, and the Roman equiva- 
lent of the Greek homologus.”’ Q.E.D. That libellarius designated a 
complete book is supported by a learned footnote from Suetonius; 
but the dependence of béka on pug- is emitted as an obiter dictum. 

Space does not permit of comment on more discrepancies. In 
his article in the Nation, (Mar. 7, 1914, p. 567), Professor Wiener 
terms his method of treating the words as “historiological, not 
philological.”” The results are plain. The rules applicable to 
philological method may not perhaps be compared to cast iron, 
but they are like steel: elastic, withal strong and firm. We simply 
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have improved since the days of lucus a non lucendo and hostler< 
oatstealer. 

Until, then, more reliable evidence is presented, we must still 
hold, with the “authorities,” that linguistically the translation of 
the Gothic Bible need not be advanced to the eighth century. 
But, we are advised by Professor Wiener, Wulfila’s authorship is a 
hollow sacrosanctism: Auxentius, Wulfila’s disciple, does not allude 
to it, and Philostorgius, writing within half a century, must be 
discredited, despite his express mention of the translation, because 
he advanced the now exploded explanation that Wulfila omitted 
the Books of the Kings in order not to make his people too war- 
like. Sozomenus and Socrates have either plagiarized or para- 
phrased Philostorgius, hence are untrustworthy. Against such sum- 
mary procedure let the facts of the case protest. Auxentius does 
not allude to the translation of the Bible—not in the fragment which 
has been preserved to us as a marginal to the polemical writing of 
Maximinus. As much of the account as we possess, deals palpably 
enough with matters not relative to Wulfila’s literary activities. 
These activities are mentioned only casually in the following passage 
contained in Kauffmann’s Aus der Schule des Wulfila, “Et haec 
omnia de diuinis scribturis eum dixisse et nos describsisse qui legit 
intellegat qui et ipsis tribus linguis plures tractatus et multas inter- 
pretationes uolentibus ad utilitatem et (ad) aedificationem sibi ad 
aeternam memoriam et mercedem post se dereliquid.”’ Professor 
Wiener quotes these lines and quotes them removed from the con- 
text. If the fragment be read in its entirety, it will be appreciated 
that in this particular portion of his writing Auxentius set himself 
the task of describing solely the dogmatic standpoint of his master, 
his concern being to demonstrate that he had preached the doc- 
trines of his sect, “in una et sola eclesia Cristi,” for forty years in 
three languages. And, once more, we are dealing with a fragment 
and Auxentius cannot be expected to refer to Wulfila, every time 
his name occurs, as “the well-known translator of the Bible,” any 
more than we follow a similar practice with Luther or St. Jerome. 

With regard to Philostorgius who, writing a few decades after 
Wulfila’s death, clearly reports that peréppacer eis thy aitdav pwrhv 
Tas ypadas aracas, rAnv ye 6) Tdv Bactdelwy, to brand him totally 
unreliable, because he advances an explanation probably current 
among the scholars of his day, even though it be unlikely, is as 
profound a fallacy as to impugn—if a personal note may be per- 
mitted—Professor Wiener’s own motives or to condemn the totality 
of his scholarly accomplishments as soon as a few of his studies 
in Germanic etymology have been found wanting in absolute 
exactitude. At most, it is a matter of ill-judgment in procedure, a 
little disregard perhaps of the sometimes useful maxim, Ne supra 
crepidam sutor. With Professor Wiener’s manipulation of material, 
one can set up either the existence or the impossibility of a thing. 
Students of the hermeneutical vicissitudes of Tacitus’ Germania may 
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recall the old Kritz-Baumstark controversy where, on the basis of 
that book, it was contended both that its author must have per- 
sonally been in Germany, and that he could not possibly have 
visited the land. 

The last point of importance in the book under consideration is 
concerned with the transmission of the Visigothic fragments. Pro- 
fessor Wiener cannot understand how, if the Bible was translated 
in the fourth century, it could still be the idiom current among the 
Romanized Goths two centuries later, his basic contention being 
that the MSS could not be of sixth century Italian origin. But, 
alterations in the language of the Bible, as its historical evolution 
amply attests, are extremely conservative, especially in the earlier 
centuries, when the Scriptures were in the hands of a select few 
and not exposed to popular changes and interpretations—a schol- 
astic caste-idiom somewhat in the manner of Vedic, at the same time 
necessarily not far removed from the speech of the layman. Wit- 
ness the retarded revision of the Catholic Vulgate; the retention, 
through all these years and varying conditions, of the archaisms in 
the King James version, in Luther’s Bible, or—to offer a non- 
Indogermanic type,—in the first complete Hungarian translation of 
the Bible, made in 1589, which is widely used by Protestants even 
now. 

The paleographical material which his book adduces in support 
of a complete exclusion of the Ostrogoths from participation in 
Wulfila’s Bible is much more difficult to handle. Neither does the 
present writer, who is struck with wonder at Professor Wiener’s 
versatility, lay claim to being a competent expert in diplomatics, 
nor is he in the fortunate position of having all the requisite repro- 
ductions before him. Hence only a few remarks. Very few MSS 
have until now been located with certainty at the end of the eighth 
and the beginning of the ninth century—Arndt’s assumption in his 
Schrifttafeln that the Cod. Colon. 106 was written in St. Martin’s 
at Tours during the years 796 and 804, i.e ., the years of Alcuin’s 
activity when the Carolingian minuscules were developed, being 
strongly opposed by Wattenbach in his Anleitung—and it would 
be a far-famed feather in a scholar’s bonnet, if he could definitely 
assign the silver-purple MS of the Gothic Bible to this period and 
this locality. All Gothic documents may not have originated in 
Italy—the discovery of the Egyptian fragments being a grave con- 
sideration against this view,—but are we empowered to transpose 
the Codex Argenteus to a Carolingian territory because its uncial 
script approximates the imitative art of the costly MSS of the 
Carolingian monarchs, any more than to vindicate for it a pro- 
venience similar to that of the Codex Brixianus (Sth century) 
which it closely resembles in genuine external characteristics,being 
written likewise on purple vellum with silver and gold letters and 
in neat uncial form? As a further criterion of the late origin of the 
MS Professor Wiener mentions the Eusebian canons therein. As 
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is known, the text of the Bible is divided according to the sections 
which Eusebius of Caesarea invented for the easier location of 
parallel-citations. These concordances appear on the margins of 
the Codex. The presence of these signs and of the convention- 
alized arches in the Trierer Ada-Handschrfit is undoubtedly a 
striking similarity, but the relation must not be one of contem- 
poraneity, but may as well be one of causality, the MS of Tréves 
representing a development or a recrudescence of a fifth century 
peculiarity in one of the Carolingian MSS of which Traube says 
—to quote one of Professor Wiener’s own authorities—that they 
“so oft das antike Vorbild auch in allen Ausserlichkeiten festhal- 
ten.” (Pal. Forsch. 1904, p. 20.) 

In conclusion, it will not be an easy matter for Professor Wiener 
to explain away the linguistic antiquities of Gothic, the possession 
of a dual and of the mediopassive in verbs, the clear preservation of 
final and unaccented syllables, unique unrhotacized forms, redu- 
plicating verbs, etc., features which point to a much older stage of 
development, even in a MS transmission probably corrupted and 
corrected according to the notions of later scribes, than we can 
observe in any other Germanic dialect. 

Professor Wiener’s book does not fail to arouse admiration. Its 
sensational aim, the uncommon clever jugglery of the linguistic 
warp and woof, a display of monumental learning born of sedulous 
reading, the preparation and generalship of the attack upon the 
Germanic “Gibraltar,” demand and receive their due mead of 
praise. But, whatever the disclosures may be in the promised 
second volume, the present work must be adjudged melodramatic, 
rather than convincing. The reviewer, aware of the danger of 
mingling the office of an apologizer with that of an investigator, 
lays no claim to a victory when he has sought merely to refute 
objections; but in reality, aside perhaps from the discovery of a 
dogmatic similarity between the Skeireins and Alcuin’s Commen- 
tary on St. John, the book has made upon him the impression more 
of a chaotic beginning, than of the perfection it would fain appear. 

ALEXANDER GREEN. 

University of Illinois. 


The following note on the linguistic doctrines contained in Professor Wien- 
er’s book is from the pen of my colleague, Professor Leonard Bloomfield. 


Professor Wiener’s method in linguistic matters is one that has 
been repeatedly tried and found wanting. It is the method which 
Voltaire described.'_ Given endless latitude in supposing vowel 
and consonant changes, the investigator is free to identify any 
words whatever and to establish unbounded relationships of words 
and of languages. Needless to say, serious linguistic students 
have long ago—a century ago this year—found better methods, 

1Cf., e. g., Giles. Short Manual’, p. 46. 
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and for the last forty years or so have possessed, in the principle 
of phonetic regularity, a check upon the consistency of their 
work. 

On page 177, for instance, Professor Wiener, wishing to show 
that Spanish gana ‘desire, intention’ and ganar ‘earn’ come from 
Latin genius, suddenly confronts his reader with a “root QVR,” 
meaning ‘fire,’ which is found, he says, “in all Eurasiatic lan- 
guages” (whatever this may mean: does it mean that Professor 
Wiener expects us to believe, on his mere assertion, that all the 
languages of Europe and Asia are related?); he will discuss, how- 
ever, only so much of it “in the sub-form QVN”’ as concerns the 
matter in hand. He then cites a long list of words, of which the 
following may serve as a specimen: Chinese kwang ‘light, splendor, 
clear, honor, éclat, naked, smooth,’ Sumerian kun ‘illumination, 
break of day, shine,’ Dravidian bel- and ven- ‘to shine’ Egyptian 
uben, uban, wan ‘to shine,’ Sanskrit vani ‘Agni, God of fire,’ vana 
‘wood, forest, bush, forest home,’ van- ‘to wish, obtain, surpass, 
possess.’ By way of comment it need only be remarked, for the 
benefit of the non-linguistic reader, that students of language have 
so far found no reason to assume a relationship between the above 
languages, and that Professor Wiener adduces none.* 

It is only the same method in another guise when we are told 
(p. 36) that from a Medieval Latin tiunginus, in some such sense 
as ‘tax-collector,’ came Old English geSungen ‘emeritus, prouectus, 
prefectus, veteranus miles’ with the “back-formation” Séon 
‘thrive, flourish, grow, increase,’ Gothic beihan, Old High German 
dihan, as well as a number of other Germanic words. This state- 
ment (and it is only one of many similar ones throughout the book) 
is so obscure and is opposed by so many considerations, that a 
linguistic student who reads it cannot help asking for some confirm- 
atory evidence, which, however, our author, contenting himself 
with mere assertion, does not give. There is no need of entering 
here upon such matters as the author’s irregular and inconsistent 
selection of word-types (he jumbles ancient forms with modern, 
widely divergent cognates with the most obvious derivatives), or 
upon the confused order in which he presents his material,— 
matters which would be obvious to the linguistically trained reader 
and of little interest to any other,—but we may come at once to the 
more essential points. Professor Wiener says that “thunginus has 
produced AS. geSungen.”’ This, to be sure, in the work of any 
other writer, would mean that the word passed from Latin, as a 
loan-word, into Old English; but with Professor Wiener one cannot 
be certain even of that. For, on page 189, he tells us that “it is 
generally assumed that Gothic faihu is derived from Latin pecu.” 
Now, as the belief of present-day linguistic scholars is not that the 
Gothic word “is derived from” the Latin, but that the two are 


? Sanskrit vani- f. ‘wish, desire’ is a normal derivative of van- ‘to wish’; 
vani- m. ‘fire’ occurs in a grammatical text at a relatively latedate (see BR.s. v.). 
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divergent historic forms of a single pre-historic (“Primitive Indo- 
European’’) prototype (cf., e. g., Brugmann, K. xgl. Gr., p. 152), 
we must charge our author with obscurity of expression (if not 
perhaps rather of ideas) in the whole matter of distinguishing 
between word-borrowing on the one hand and related forms on the 
other. As, however, the trend of his arguments demands that 
we suppose Old English gedungen to be a loan-word from Medieval 
Latin ¢hunginus, we must assume this to be the author’s meaning. 
At once a host of questions presents itself. Where did Medieval 
Latin thunginus come from? Medieval Latin is, of course, Latin 
written by people who spoke as their mother-tongue Italian, 
French, German, English, Polish, etc.: where did the Frankish and 
English writers get this word?! Why did they spell it with ¢h? 
How did Gothic and English writers come to write the derived 
words with the characters p and 3? The oldest High German 
forms (see Graff 5, 105 ff.; Professor Wiener does not regularly 
cite the oldest or, indeed, any particular form of Germanic words) 
bave initial th-, which later changes, like any OHG. th- that corres- 
ponds to Gothic and English p-, to d-: whence this queer coinci- 
dence?® Further, we are told that the Old English verb Séon ‘to 
flourish’ is a “back-formation” from gedungen. We ask at once, 
on what model? Linguistic scholars assume analogic formations 
only when they can at the same time explain them; as everyone 
who has dealt with Oid English knows the forms of Séon (pret. 
sg. Sah, pl. Sungon, Sigon, Sugon, pple. Sungen, Sigen, Sogen, see 
Sievers-Cook,’ p. 285) as an isolated irregularity, why does not 
Professor Wiener see fit to mention the motives for such an ana- 
logic formation in opposition to all the other habits of the lan- 
guage? Why does he not explain, as surely he is obliged to, the 
strange fact that these forms, in the very details of their irregu- 
larity, support the usual assumption, namely that the word is 
Germanic and of Primitive Indo-European age? No matter how 
open to conviction one might be (and it is the business of scientists 
to be open to conviction), one must expect an author to present 
some support when he makes an assertion so entirely at odds with 
any facts available. In view of all this, is it not far more probable 
that Medieval Latin ¢hunginus is nothing but a latinization of a 
Germanic Sungen (e.g., OE.), the old past participle of the verb 

5 Cf. also p. 103. So, in the Nation, vol. 98, 695, Professor Wiener trium- 
phantly supports his claim that Goth. dulps is a loan from a Latin dultum, by 
quoting the correspondence Goth. wairpan:=Lat. verto (cf. e.g., Giles,* p. 69 ff). 

*Or does Professor Wiener mean to imply that, as the office of the thun- 
ginus developed out of that of the ducenarius (as he tells us on p. 22 f.), sothe 
word thunginus out of the word ducenarius? This would present novelties (or 


absurdities) of Latin and Romanic sound-history and orthographic tradition 
even wilder than those above indicated. 

5 Or did Medieval Latin thunginus actually have an initial spirant in pro- 
nunciation? If it did, how could this Latin word come to contain a sound 
that does not occur elsewhere in that language? 
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OHG. thihan, dihan, OE. Séon? Especially as Professor Wiener 
adduces no reason for abandoning the accepted interpretation of 
the irregularities of this verb,—an interpretation which, as it 
classes with a host of parallel cases peculiarities that in the indi- 
vidual dialects are entirely inexplicable, comes as near to certainty 
as any doctrine in a historical science can come;—for the loss of h 
with vowel-contraction occurs regularly in Old English (Sievers- 
Cook* 157); the variation of # and g is in accord with the numerous 
examples grouped together under the term “Verner’s law” and 
answering to the position of the word-accent in Sanskrit (e.g., 
Streitberg, UG. 124 ff., Brugmann, K. ogl. Gr. 190); the loss of m 
before # with vowel-lengthening is regular in Germanic (UG. 76 f.; 
K. vogl. Gr. 115); and, finally, the Primitive Germanic formula thus 
postulated corresponds, sound for sound, with the present of the 
Lithuanian fenku tékti ‘to be sufficient, reach’ (K. vgl. Gr. 115, cf. 
Kurschat, Wd. 2, 453), and with Avestan /afdista- ‘strongest’ 
(Torp-Falk in Fick, Wd. 3,‘ p. 180; for other forms possibly repre- 
sented in the Gic. word see e. g., Falk-Torp, 'V.-D. et. Wd. s. v. 
gedigen). Does not such a set of facts deserve at least some men- 
tion, a historic doctrine that agrees so completely with these facts, 
some refutation? 

But this is not all. The Medieval Latin word appears also in the 
spelling tuwnginus, and from this form Professor Wiener derives 
(p. 36) OE. dugan ‘to profit, avail, be virtuous, good,’ Gothic 
dugan® ‘to be of avail,’ OHG. tigan’ ‘valere, pollere, prodesse.’ As 
we see here a different Germanic initial, we must conclude that the 
th- of Latin thunginus did indicate some pronunciation other than 
t;—though Professor Wiener gives us no information about this 
strange double form, unparalleled in the entire history of Latin 
speech. He has discovered a new sound in a language so well- 
known, so thoroughly studied, and so important to all of us as 
Latin, and yet, not to speak of producing evidence, does not even 
explicitly state his discovery. Aside from this example of exces- 
sive modesty (not quite in accord, one is compelled to say, with 
Professor Wiener’s tone in other parts of the book), the statement 
that Med. L. tunginus produced OE. dugan, etc., demands certain 
corollaries. No one has a right to expect such a statement to be 
taken seriously and no serious student of Germanic linguistics 
could make it, without giving some account of his reasons for 
ignoring the immense phonetic discrepancy between the Latin 


* Does not occur in this form, see Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch*“, p. 
153. 


? This form does not occur (Braune, Ahd. Gr.*"', p. 298) and is impossible, 
for the vowel of modern German faugen does not go back to an older #, but to 
ou, as is shown by the pronunciation in the modern German dialects (see, e. g., 
Fischer, Schwab. Wb. 2, 111) and by the spelling of the later MHG. tougen; 
this form, which superseded earlier tugen, tigen, (with short u), is part of an 
analogic regularization of the whole verb on the basis of the sg. pres. form 
MHG. touc (see, e. g., Michels, Mittelhochdeutsches Elementarbuch*, p. 196). 
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and the Germanic forms, the irregular inflection of the latter, and 
the dialectal distribution of d- and ¢- in the OHG. forms (see 
Graff 5, 369 ff.; his heading is purely theoretical, cf. 1, vii.),which 
corresponds exactly to the usual fortunes of Primitive Germanic 
d- in High German, and differs from the treatment of Latin loan- 
words in that language (Braune, A fd. Gr.5-* 140). 

In addition to their lack of support, the author’s assertions have 
the weakness of presenting numerous inconsistencies, which he 
does not trouble himself to mention or explain. For instance, 
Latin ¢-, which becomes d in OE. dugan, etc., furnishes a Germanic 
t on page 37, where we are told that OHG. trost, OE. tréow, OHG. 
triuwa come from a Latin trustis. 

It would be out of place to use the pages of this journal for any 
further description of Professor Wiener’s linguistic methods, 
examples of which any student of language will find for himself 
and appreciate without a commentary. 

Of more significance,—and a sad commentary upon the condi- 
tion of linguistic studies in our country,—is the fact that Professor 
Wiener’s statements upon Slavic matters are fully as bad as those 
pertaining to other linguistic fields. His faults range from mere 
violations of the ordinary craftsmanship of Slavic linguistics to 
the most unprecedented and improbable assertions, unaccom- 
panied by argument, comment, or reference, or even by any sign 
of consciousness of their novelty. A few examples must suffice. 
Professor Wiener’s transcription of Slavic forms is not only unusual 
but also inconsistent; thus he uses y both to indicate palatalization 
of a consonant (e. g., “Slavic” ¢yagati—pp. 36,212 beside the usua! 
sign of palatalization, e. g., on p. 15) and in the usual value of the 
high mixed or back vowel (e. g., pustyni, p. 103). He quotes as 
‘Slavic’ forms that are specifically Russian, e. g., pp. 36,212 tuga ‘op- 
pression,’ where the Old Bulgarian (and P. Sl.) form is éaga, although 
at other times distinguishing between “Slavic” and Russian (e. g., 
p. 90). As an example of the Slavic group *dong- he quotes (p. 36), 
not one of the many clear forms that are available from O. B. and 
the other Slavic languages, but, for some mysterious reason, Pol- 
ish dugy,—the most unfortunate choice possible; for, as every 
tiro in Slavic linguistics knows, Polish is the one modern Slavic 
language that preserves the Primitive Slavic nasalized vowels (see, 
e.g., Vondrak, Vgl. sl. Gr. 1, 132).* 

Sparing the reader any recital of the Slavic words which Professor 
Wiener derives from Latin (whether through Germanic forms or 

* Polish duéy is an unexplained form, the most plausible guess being that it 
dces not belong to the Slavic group *dong-, but is cognate with Gothic daug, 
OE. dugan, etc. (see Berneker, Et. Wb. 218). In other words, Polish dugy is a 
form which cannot be adduced for, but only against Professor Wiener’s con- 
tention that these Germanic words are loans from Latin. But why not simply 
cite one’s Slavic words in the customary OB. form? And why not inform one- 
self (say, from Leskien’s Handbuch) about the values of the Old Bulgarian 


letters, instead of making errors of transcription which look like those of a linguis- 
tically untrained speaker of Russian? 
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not, is not clear) in violation of every imaginable criterion of 
Slavic linguistic history, one may mention in conclusion, as an 
example of the Aristophanic extremes to which such methods as 
those of Professor Wiener may bring a student, his assumption 
(p. 177) of formal relationship between “Slavic gor- ‘burn’”’ and 
“Slavic bél- ‘white’,”’—under the aegis, to be sure, of the protean 
“Eurasian root QVR.” 
L. B. 


THE SOLILOQUY IN GERMAN DRAMA, by ERWIN W. ROESS- 
LER. New York, Columbia University Press, 1915. 8vo., 


In six chapters: ‘Early Indigenous Drama,’ ‘The Pseudo-Classic 
Drama,” “The Era of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller,” “The Romantic 
Drama,” “Forerunners of the Modern Realistic Drama,” and 
“Recent Developments” this study attempts a complete survey 
of the soliloquy in theory and practice. 

An ambitious undertaking, which, however, cannot be called a 
failure. There is industry, judgment, sound rather than keen, a 
businesslike sense of method, and robust, if not always strictly 
conventional, English.'_ To be sure, as with Miss Helmrich’s study 
of the chorus® one might, for the earlier periods, call the supply of 
texts inadequate. But what is planned is, after all, I suppose, a 
survey, taking in representative plays and fixing on representative 
traits. As such this monograph yields valuable results. 

Indeed, whoever looks first and foremost for philosophic ana- 
lysis, minute and plentiful documentation and scientific caution in 
stating results, might easily be deceived by the breezy directness 
of this booklet and underestimate it. Thus the author recognizes 
only six types of soliloquies, whereas his predecessor in the field, 
Diisel® formally distinguished a good many more. Yet Mr. Roess- 
ler is fully aware of intermediary types and seldom fails to recog- 
nize them. 

However, even if allowances be made, the critic balks at a number 
of points. A number of books, easy of access, should have been 
utilized: Rodewald on the 4 part, Mauermann and Zickel on stage 
directions, Bamberg on Goethe’s use of the soliloquy.‘ Neither 

1“The author’s main concern was to get the story across,” p. 21; “wrath 
reflections,” p. 43; “Ibsen’s technic . . . was on a friendly footing wi 
the soliloquy,” p. 101. 

*The History of the Chorus in the German Drama, by Elsie Winifred 
Helmrich. New York, Columbia University Press, 1912. Cf. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Jan. 1915. 

* Der dramatische Monolog in der Poetik des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts 
und in den Dramen Lessings, Hamburg-Leipzig, 1897. 

*V. Rodewald, Das 4 part im deutschen Schauspiel, I, Heidelberg, 1908. 
M. Zickel, Die scenarischen Bemerkungen im Zeitalter Gottscheds und Les- 
sings. Berlin, 1900. S. Mauermann, Die Biihnenanweisungen im deutschen 
Drama bis 1700. Berlin, 1911. W. Bamberg’s, Die Verwendung des Mono- 
logs in Goethes Dramen. Leipzig-Hamburg, 1914 may have appeared too late. 
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would a reference to the soliloquies of the ancients have been 
amiss.© Maybe there was more to write about the “ Marienklagen” 
and it might have been worth while to refer to the models of the 
“English” plays (p. 31 ff.). Schematic as the plan might be, some- 
thing should have been said of the school-drama, especially in con- 
nection with Weise, whose whole activity is conditioned by it. 
Not a Hecastus-play is considered and there is no mention of Hars- 
dérfer or Klaj, Hallman or Haugwitz, and no word about the operas. 
The libretto-writers probably agreed with Hunold-Menantes® in 
condemning long soliloquies. The author takes Freytag rather 
too seriously (p. 8) and occasionally makes a too elastic use of the 
term soliloquy with reference to medieval church-plays (pp. 13, 21). 
The note on page 41 is confusing. 

The chapters on Lessing, Schiller and Goethe commend them- 
selves by their greater thoroughness. Incidentally, in the discus- 
sion of Lessing (p. 46) the relation between soliloquy and prologue 
or argument might have been examined as also, with regard to 
Goethe, Hettner’s idea of monologues as substitutes for the chorus. 
However, indulgence in so many remarks and suggestions should 
not blind us to the solid merits of this monograph which, all con- 
sidered, is a creditable piece of work. 

Jos. E. Grier. 

University of Illinois. 


THE EVOLUTION OF{TECHNIC IN ELIZABETHAN TRA- 
GEDY. By Harriott Ely Fansler, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of English in the University of the Philippines. Published 
by Row, Peterson, and Company, Chicago and New York. 
283 pages. = Be Ba. 

BBE? asf 
In an elaborate,thesis presented for the doctorate at Columbia 

University, Dr. Fansler has attempted to find out “not what the 

critics have said that tragedies ought to be, but what tragedies 

have been”’; to show “the progress of the Elizabethan playwrights 
in the structure of their pieces,” particularly their conscious prog- 
ress. The term “Elizabethan” is not used in its widest sense. The 
book deals with the plays of Shakespeare, principally, and with his 
predecessors, but does not touch upon the tragedies of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Jonson, Chapman, or any of their successors. The 
exposition is sometimes labored; the definitions are slow in appear- 
ing and not altogether convincing. For instance, the closely related 
terms “crisis,” “crisis-deed,” and “crisis-emphasis” are used time 
and again before they are defined. Indeed, the meaning of the 
term “crisis,” which is understood by the author in a sense different 
from that generally accepted, is never definitely stated. It seems 

* Fr. Leo, Der Monolog im Drama, Berlin, 1908. 

* Theatralische Gedichte, 1706. 
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to be used as though synonymous with “a critical state of mind.” 
The exposition would try the reader’s patience less if most of the 
technical terms which are gathered together and defined in the last 
chapter were presented in the Introduction. Nevertheless, the 
central idea of the book, the author’s theory of the nature of 
Shakespeare’s evolution as a dramatist, is attractive and not unskill- 
fully presented. That not all critics will agree with her is to be 
presumed. What two critics ever did agree upon the interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays? Whether or not, however, one sees 
through Dr. Fansler’s eyes in estimating the structural function, 
say, of the witches and the ghost in Macbeth, or of Iago in Othello, 
one needs must feel the stimulus of the closely woven argument 
which presents the great dramatist’s steady upward progress in 
the mastery of point after point of technic. The book is one which 
every student of tragedy would wish to consult. 

Chapter I deals with tragic situations. According to Dr. Fansler, 
the love which the Elizabethans always manifested for spectacle 
and striking situations with a strong emotional appeal, originated 
in their familiarity with the miracle cycles and moralities of the 
preceding three centuries. Early church drama reveals many of the 
elements of later accepted tragedy—motives such as pride, tyranny, 
and revenge. Mastery of pathos is to be found in Abraham and 
Isaac; tragic situations in Judas’ realization, in The Remorse of 
Judas, that he cannot save Jesus after he has betrayed him; scenes 
of revolting realism in The Crucifixion. The situations that made 
the strongest appeal were those of torture and death. The death 
catastrophe, as Dr. Fansler points out in her second chapter, 
became a convention, and seems to have been the first fixed point 
of structure towards which the Elizabethan playwrights worked in 
the making of their tragedies. So great is the variety in form and 
manner of death in the pre-Marlowean plays, however, that the 
more highly developed Elizabethan tragedies add nothing new. 

The reason that the catastrophes remained alike was that the 
native impulse was reinforced by the influence of Seneca. To Sen- 
eca, moreover, is to be attributed the introduction of the revenge 
motive and the form adopted for the presentation of the drama, 
two of the most important elements in the evolution of technic. 
The revenge motive brought order out of chaos. Without it plays 
would have remained in the spineless condition of Cambises and 
Promos and Cassandra. Cambises presents good situations and 
stirring incidents. There are numerous deaths, but they are not 
consequential. Despite the reference to Seneca in the prologue, 
the play misses the one valuable thing which Seneca could have 
given it; namely, a continued motive. Gorboduc is superior to 
Cambises in structure because it possesses that motive for the 
various deaths which is lacking in Cambises, but the situations in 
Gorboduc are epic, not dramatic. Tancred and Gismunda is better 
constructed than Gorboduc because the revenge motive is single and 
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strong. But the main interest, after all, is in the love story; the 
tragedy suffers because the revenge is not in kind. 

The play that fixed the revenge motive was The Spanish Tragedy. 
This tragedy presented revenge in kind, and there could be no 
doubt about it. “The spectators not only might witness a catas- 
trophe of the sort they liked, but they might watch it coming and 
justify it afterwards. The play lacks unity, but the revenge is 
entirely intelligible—a life for a life. Unity was a point of struc- 
ture not mastered until later. This play falls into two parts with 
the close of each marked by a killing. The first division proceeds 
swiftly and smoothly through the love episode to the murder in 
the arbor. But here things halt. The Chorus reveals the fact that 
the author realizes that he has not reached the all-important 
scene—the revenge deed. Accordingly, he promises that deed, 
and by the promise emphasizes the construction motive of the 
drama. In attempting to carry out the punishment of the mur- 
derers, the author stumbles upon the hesitation motive as a 
counter force to revenge. Engrossed with this problem he prac- 
tically constructs a new play. The author’s emphasis of this 
figure and the audience’s appreciation of it, point to the gradual 
emergence of the consciousness of another element of great tra- 
gedy; namely, definite characterization.” 

To Marlowe is due the credit of the next advance in technic— 
the development of the protagonist. He seized upon the most effec- 
tive structural element that the past had evolved and then empha- 
sized almost exclusively this actuating purpose in the person of the 
protagonist. Tamburiaine is the embodiment of the lust of power, 
Faustus of knowledge, and Barabas of gold and vengeance. Mar- 
lowe’s absorption with the person and motive of his first play, 
however, resulted in a reversion to a non-dramatic type in the 
catastrophe. Tamburlaine’s death is a natural one and not conse- 
quent upon his deeds. This mistake is remedied in the next play— 
Doctor Faustus, in which the conclusion is effectively drawn. The 
weak spot in this play—the episodes that take the place of what 
should have carried the action up to a noble presentation of action 
as power—is explained by the fact that crisis and climax as elements 
of structure had not as yet been conceived. The Jew of Malta adds 
nothing structurally to the preceding plays. Barabas is simply one 
more of Marlowe’s strongly individualized protagonists, without 
whom Richard III, Richard IT, Shylock, Macbeth, Iago, and King 
Lear would have been impossible. Edward II contributes an 
intense catastrophe which is also consequent upon personality. 

When Shakespeare came to write, he accepted Marlowe’s con- 
clusion about the protagonist and the relation of the catastrophe 
to the rest of the play, and turned his attention towards extending 
the idea. Richard III is a distinctly Marlowean play, but it is 
the last play of this type. The importance of the protagonist 
having been thoroughly established, the next step was to emphasize 
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the antagonist. The part played by Richmond in Richard III 
leads to the conclusion that while writing Richard III Shakespeare 
probably began to think of tragedy not only as a chronicle story 
with deaths in it, but as representing a struggle. The idea of strug- 
gle of protagonist and antagonist is put foremost in Richard II. 
Bolingbroke occupies a much larger part in the tragedy of Rich- 
ard II than Richmond occupies in Richard III. The whole play 
is practically a character study of these two men. 

Puzzling over the probem of antagonism, at a time when he was 
trying to enliven an old play, Shakespeare became conscious for the 
first time of the “action” as a structural element. This old play 
turns out to be Romeo and Juliet, and, under Dr. Fansler’s skillful 
analysis, the skeleton of the play proves to be nothing more nor 
less than a Senecan tragedy. Shakespeare, as it were, set himself 
to show his contemporaries how to modernize and popularize Sen- 
eca. Romeo represents Elizabethan action, and Juliet represents 
Senecan action. In this imaginary pre-Shakespearean Senecan 
Romeo and Juliet, Romeo’s killing of Tybalt, and all that went 
before it, would be retrospective narrative. The play would cpen 
not far from the present Act III, Scene 2. After Juliet’s opening 
monologue, the dialogue with the nurse would follow. After the 
woeful news, would come the nurse’s arrangement for Romeo’s 
coming and the meeting of the lovers. Then would follow the 
announcement of the father’s determination to marry the girl to 
the County Paris. Next, in would come the father for the strong 
scene of the crisis, as he does here. What Shakespeare added to 
this skeleton was flesh and blood, life and action in the place of 
narrative. In this story, however, there is no retribution. The 
protagonist is not overcome by an antagonist. When Shakespeare 
chose material for his next tragedy, Julius Cesar, he chose a story 
with just this retributive half. 

“The retributive idea as first used by Shakespeare is one of pun- 
ishment in kind by a human antagonist brought upon the stage 
and shown as roused to action by the protagonist’s chief deed 
directly presented. As later used, the retributive idea becomes the 
reaction of disposition and character, though there is present at the 
end of the catastrophe a representative antagonist. Either con- 
ception occasions, if not the presentation of that chief deed, neces- 
sarily an emphasis of it in a review given when the punishment 
conspicuously begins. The deed we have called the crisis-deed; and 
the emphasis of it, the crisis-emphasis.”” Any scene “that does 
not actually repeat an earlier but in some adequate way compels a 
mental review of the action up to that point and intensifies the 
crisis by indicating the tragic results of what has gone before and 
by anticipating the catastrophe through suggestion and tragic inci- 
dent” is a crisis-emphasis. 

It is not by chance that Mark Antony’s oration is the most 
memorable part of the action of Julius Cesar. Shakespeare meant 
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to set Antony forth as a retributive antagonist of Brutus, not as a 
contestant from the beginning, as Hereford with Richard, but as 
one roused to action by a deed. In this tragedy we have also, for 
the first time an evident study of crisis, crisis-deed, and crisis- 
emphasis as structural elements. The assassination is the crisis- 
deed, Antony’s speech is the crisis-emphasis, Brutus’ permission 
to Antony to speak is the tragic incident that illuminates the course 
of disaster entered upon by the protagonist. It is this emphasis of 
the return of the deed, however, that cuts the play intwo. The rise 
to the crisis is well managed, but the downfall of the conspirators 
is in a sense the rise of Antony. The play has two crises, then: 
the stabbing of Cesar by the Brutus conspirators, and the struggle 
of Brutus and Antony in debate. The crises are divided between 
the protagonist and the antagonist, and the final victory is with 
the antagonist. The protagonist action is, accordingly, in one sense 
really done at the middle of the drama. Herewith climax becomes 
to Shakespeare a definite problem. 

The advance of Hamlet on Julius Cesar lies in the management 
of the crisis. In Hamlet it is kept wholly mental, the crisis-deed 
is delayed, and the avenger and the victim die together. The 
author of the drama seems to be seeking climax; in other words, 
seeking to place fulfilment of expectation nearer the end of the 
action. The fascination of the Hamlet tragedy as a piece of struc- 
ture is just this delay of the revenge stroke. By delaying the 
material stroke and substituting in its stead a mental stroke, which 
has the same effect of marking the crisis and starting the reaction, 
Shakespeare avoids the disunion of the Brutus-Antony action. 
Another structural advance in the Hamlet play which enhances the 
interest is the final arrest of the catastrophe, by which is meant “the 
insertion near the end of the play of a brief, unexpected but wel- 
comed respite, serving for a momentary relief, but finally futile to 
hold up the catastrophe.”’ The arrest of the catastrophe in this 
play is Hamlet’s refusal to drink the wine when first offered him. 

It is in the chapter on Hamlet that Dr. Fansler’s definitions 
become seriously annoying to the reader. We find—at the end of 
the book—the definition of crisis-deed to be ‘that particular action 
performed by the protagonist which when realized and returned 
upon him proves to be the cause of his death.” Yet, in Chapter 
VII, we have the statement that the crisis-deed in Hamlet is the 
killing of the king. What reader can believe that the stabbing of 
the king in Act V is the cause of Hamlet’s death! The crisis in 
Hamlet, as distinguished from the crisis-deed, is said to be that 
point within the play-within-the-play where Hamlet discovers the 
king’s guilt and the king knows he has discovered it. This affords 
a turning point. Claudius thereafter works against Hamlet. We 
should be willing to accept “turning-point” as a definition of crisis, 
but the author rejects such a definition, not on the grounds of 
obscurity, but because some of those who use this definition insist 
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also that the turning point always occurs within the third act. 
She herself gives no definition of “crisis,” except to say that it is 
included within the definition of “crisis-deed.” 

Although Hamlet is superior structurally to Julius Cesar, the 
action drags in Act IV. The interest shifts from the activities of 
Hamlet as avenger to the activities of Claudius. Shakespeare’s 
structural problem after Hamlet was to maintain the tragic struggle 
but avoid a change of dominance. This problem was solved in 
Othello. In Othello Shakespeare secured unity, developed the excite- 
ing force, and mastered exposition. Dr. Fansler’s own exposition 
at this point, especially of how unity was won, is intricate. We 
finally learn that the play is unified because of the natural exposi- 
tion and the entrance of the exciting force at the right moment. 
Exposition in previous plays had been somewhat forced, but Iago’s 
revelation’s are the most natural thing in the world. Indeed, the 
success of the whole play is said to be due chiefly to the use Shakes- 
peare makes of Iago. Iago’s malignity is not motiveless; Iago is 
himself a motive, a personified motive. That is his function in 
the drama. To be sure, he is both human and unhuman, as critics 
have pointed out. But such a combination is not a fault; it is 
Shakespeare’s triumph. His humanity renders him a convincing 
personality in the drama; his unhumanity allows critics to con- 
sider him a personated element of structure. He is “the personi- 
fication of the inciting motive’; he is “the personated, clinging 
obsession, the incorporate, diabolical jealousy and maliciousness”’ 
from which Othello cannot free himself. Othello is double; he is 
his own flesh, but Iago is his thought! Granted that Iago is all 
these things, then it is easy to see why the play of Othello is a unit. 
Iago, as an element of structure, holds the parts together and is 
the cause of the action. The scene following the one where Iago 
snatches the handkerchief from Emilia, “the interview, namely, 
as a result of which Iago becomes firmly seated in Othello’s mind 
as its directing force, might technically be called the entrance-of-the- 
exciting-force, that point in the structure where it is evident that 
the protagonist has his problem clearly before him and is wrought 
up to direct coming events.” This middle scene of the play 
becomes a mental crisis for Othello. But Othello’s vow is not 
a turning point in the course of the terrific events; it is rather the 
definite beginning of these events. Everything previous has been 
a rise to this scene, the coming into Othello’s mind of the thought. 
Everything from now on is the working out of that thought into a 
terrible deed—is a continued rise. The end of the rise and the 
beginning of the reaction is the murder of Desdemona. 

If Othello is a rising action, Lear is just as surely a falling action. 
The crisis occurs in the first scene, where Lear divides his kingdom. 
From that moment Lear falls straight to his doom. “The whole 
play is but the reaction upon him of his own deed.” Technically, 
this piece of structure may be called the “return-action.”” The 
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mad scene is the crisis-emphasis, and marks the beginning of the 
catastrophe, which runs through the rest of the play. The evi- 
dence of Shakespeare’s progress as a dramatist is to be found in bis 
treatment of the return-action. ‘Shakespeare had evidently come 
to the conclusion that a good return-action must be the return of 
the doer’s own deed upon the doer’s own head by the doer’s own 
hand, as it were.”” Hamlet is a good hero placed in an unfortunate 
position. Othello is a good hero led astray by a villain. But Lear 
has within his own nature the seeds of tragedy. From this point 
onward Shakespeare neglects story to represent man at strife with 
his own disposition. The material outcome fades into insignifi- 
cance beside the soul-struggle. This philosophical advance in con- 
ception of what a tragedy should be “is Shakespeare’s contribu- 
tion to the world’s dramatic literature. Character-action is Eliza- 
bethan technic at its supreme evolution.” 

Macbeth is based on the same philosophical idea of the purpose 
of tragedy as Lear—the representation of the reaction of disposi- 
tion and character—but the idea is more clearly presented, owing 
to greater command of theatrical devices. “There is one general 
device, of which most of the others are special manifestations; 
namely, that of objectifying psychological tendencies.” The witches 
represent the evil thought that takes possession of Macbeth’s 
mind; Lady Macbeth represents Macbeth’s ambition in which the 
thought lives; the ghost of Banquo represents the revolt of Mac- 
beth’s own mind against itself; and the apparitions shown by the 
witches upon Macbeth’s visit to them represent Macbeth’s secret 
conviction of future failure and political death. The tragedy as a 
whole is intended to represent the fall of a man because of ambition 
to be king by fair means or foul, “a fall from natural human kind- 
ness to the personality of a tyrant and then a fiend—a character- 
fall that destroys body, mind, and soul.” This conception of the 
tragedy indicates a general slant downward from the beginning, an 
impression of the structure of the play very generally felt by the 
public, but held to be erroneous by academic criticism to the effect 
that the action is in the form of a pyramid, running up to the ghost 
scene and then down to Macbeth’s death. Dr. Fansler attempts 
to do away with this confusion of ideas and to oust the critics from 
their position, by explaining what she calls the three actions of the 
piece. “The theme of the narrative action is an historical legend 
of an usurper who employs assassination, murder, and extreme tyr- 
anny; the theme of the psychological action is the uncalculability 
of entertained evil; the theme of the moral action is the gradual 
self-destruction of a human soul.’”’ The direction of the moral 
action is not up and then down, but straight down. “ Macbeth is 
a worse man at the end than at the beginning of the play. 

The direction of the psychological action is also down. Macbeth 
has the best command of his mental powers at the opening of the 
play. The direction of the narrative action is up and then down— 
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if by ‘up and down’ is meant that the protagonist becomes king in 
the course of the story, and is later overthrown. It is up if by ‘up’ 
is meant a continuation of the protagonist as leader. By ‘down’ 
in the moral action is meant that the protagonist strides on from 
one bad deed to worse.”” This striding forward of the protagonist 
in evil gives the effect of a rise in activities; nevertheless, Macbeth’s 
moral course is downward. The crisis for the moral action occurs 
in the first murder; the remainder of the play is a presentation of 
the complete deadening of all reluctance to physical and moral 
horrors. The crisis for the psychological action occurs in the first 
meeting with the witches; it is the entertainment of a treasonous 
thought; the rest of the play is the study of the reaction of that 
thought on the mind that entertains it. The crisis-emphasis of 
both actions occurs in the banqueting scene. Hence the confusion 
as to the direction of the action. The banquet scene is taken for a 
crisis when it is actually the emphasis of past crises. 

This explanation is ingenious, if not satisfactory. Some of the 
arguments used to establish Macbeth’s mental decay, however, are 
more than ingenious; they are “fantastical.” Macbeth, it is argued, 
“descends from confusion to more confusion in his mental pro- 
cesses. At the end of the action he is in a frenzy of doubt and 
mistaken confidence. The ghost scene of the play marks, accord- 
ingly, not the height of his frenzy, but the beginning of his frenzy. 
Where confusion passes into frenzy is the middle point in the down- 
ward mental course. His course mentally is first chosen confusion, 
then unchecked confusion, then unrestrainable confusion.” A nice 
distinction, this. Further: “ Macbeth’s immediate last responses 
to stimuli are but the reflex throwing about of arms and legs, as it 
were. There is no directing mind. His willingness to fight is not 
bravery. He is not even reasonable enough to kill himself as Bru- 
tus was.”’ So Fansler. The reader wonders why it should be con- 
sidered more unreasonable to wish to die in harness than to commit 
suicide; why the willingness to meet each and every comer should 
be called lack of courage; why, if Macbeth is morally and spiritu- 
aliy dead, he should feel any qualms about killing Macbeth and 
say that his soul was charged with too much blood of his already. 
If there is one impression that the reader gathers from this tragedy, 
it is that Macbeth is a brave man. The critic’s attribution of his 
conduct to reflex action will never destroy this impression. 

The conclusion which Shakespeare reached as to what is essen- 
tially tragic in human life affected both the choice of subject and 
structure of his later pieces, the structure in some respects giving 
way to the idea. This is notably so in Antony and Cleopatra. So 
absorbed was Shakespeare with Antony’s ruin that he gave us 
nothing else in the play. This drama contains at once Shakes- 
peare’s deepest study of character-presentation and his most highly 
elaborated catastrophe. Two whole acts are devoted to the elab- 
oration of the fall of the catastrophe, and the preceding three acts 
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to its preparation. No crisis is shown in this tragedy. “The crisis 
for Antony had come before the opening of the play. His meeting 
Cleopatra was his doom. The desertion of Octavia and the Battle 
of Actium are but incidents, as all other scenes of the play are but 
incidents, of the great catastrophe. . . . The whole tragedy 
of Antony, like that of Lear, is a falling action.” The critics who 
contend that the play lacks unity are said to be triflers. On an 
Elizabethan stage the change of scene would scarcely have been 
noticeable. And, if the spiritual action be considered it will be 
found that there are only two places in the world that make any 
difference to Antony—in Cleopatra’s presence, or out. The char- 
acter-unity, moreover, is absolute. There is one all-pervading 
presence—Antony’s Cleopatra. Antony and Cleopaira is a drama 
of spectacle emphasizing a philosophical idea and closing in a 
tremendous catastrophe. 

“Coriolanus”’ is in effect a summary of Shakespeare’s tragic struc- 
ture and an advance in philosophy. “The action is evenly bal- 
anced and regularly developed. It presents a double material rise 
and fall, with a continued spiritual misadjustment. In other words, 
it presents two catastrophes closely bound together and explained 
by a prolonged causal catastrophe.” Coriolanus fails twice over; 
his first catastrophe results from his inability to restrain his spirit, 
and his second, from his persistent indulgence of that spirit in a 
strange use of military prowess. Act III presents the first catas- 
trophe—the entire break with the Romans. Coriolanus fails to do 
what he set out to do, namely, to humble himself before his country- 
men. He is, therefore, banished. The second catastrophe—the 
death of Coriolanus—is causally connected with the first. Both 
are the result of the protagonist’s temperament. The material 
action rises to the first catastrophe; then rises again to the second; 
but the spiritual action falls from the beginning. Coriolanus is out 
of harmony with his times. Each opportunity shows more clearly 
his unfitness to lead the Roman people. There is no crisis-deed; 
the crisis “is the reciprocal destructiveness of disposition and 
opportunity.” “The play is a tragedy of spirit and represents the 
catastrophe inherent in the way of doing things and omitting to do 
things. . . . Eventuation of character into failure is the action 
of the Coriolanus tragedy.”’ 

C. V. Boyer. 

University of Illinois. 


VON KADMON BIS KYNEWULF, eine litterarhistorische 
Studie von Gregor Sarrazin. Berlin, Mayer und Miiller, 1913, 


In this volume Professor Sarrazin attempts a reconstruction, a 
literary-historical synthesis of Old English literature, for, he says, 
too much of modern criticism has been devoted to analysis, to 
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“ Kleinliederjigerei.”” The tests on which such a reconstruction 
should depend, he classifies as (1) metrical-grammatical, (2) syn- 
tactical, (3) lexicographical, (4) stylistic, and (5) literary-historical. 
The individual tests on which he lays greatest stress are the pres- 
ence of uncontracted forms, and the occurrence of archaic words 
and forms. 

The general plan of the book is indicated by the chapter head- 
ings: I Kadmon; Il Kdaédmons Nachfolger (Daniel, Exodus); II 
Spiiren und Reste der Heldendichtung (Widsith, Beowulf); IV Die 
Exeter-Ritsel und das Traumgesicht vom Kreuze; V Guthlac, der 
Einseidler und der sogenannte “Christ.” 

The two chapters devoted to the Caedmonian poems are in the 
main but a restatement and elaboration of the views which the 
author set forth in Englische Studien (vol. 38, p. 170 ff.), as they 
have been substantiated by the researches of Richter and Klaeber. 
Here, however, he has analyzed the language of Exodus and Daniel 
in much greater detail than in the earlier article. He upholds his 
original contention that Daniel is earlier than Beowulf—Richter, 
it will be remembered, left the date undecided—an opinion that 
has since been corroborated by Professor P. G. Thomas (M. L. R. 
vol. 8 (1913), pp. 537-539). The new contributions to the study 
of Genesis A are made to prove the early date of the poem and so 
to strengthen his theory that it was the work of Caedmon. As 
regards the language the most important additions are (1) an 
analysis of the first thousand lines on the basis of the Lichtenheld 
tests, and (2) a re-examination and denial of Richter’s statement 
that in Genesis we have more examples of two-syllabled forms of 
words originally of one syllable, than we have in Beowulf. And as 
regards the.authorship he agrees with Professor Blackburn in his 
recent edition of Exodus and Daniel, that Bede’s account of the 
Caedmonian poems does not necessarily mean that they were all 
short lyrics. He finds additional evidence of Caedmon’s author- 
ship in the character and the use of the poem’s sources. There is 
great inaccuracy in the forms of proper names; the sources had 
not, so far as is known, been brought together in any one com- 
mentary; moreover, they were partly heretical, partly orthodox, 
in teaching. Such evidence argues for, rather than against, 
the theory that the poem was the work of a layman who 
had received only verbal instruction from the learned men of 
the monastery. This argument seems sound; moreover, it agrees 
with the theory I like to hold; it was, therefore, disappointing to 
find that, in one point at least, Professor Sarrazin had been very 
careless in his use of material. The only bit of heresy he points 
out has to do with the so-called Gregorian teaching about the fall 
of the angels, which, he says, may in the last analysis be ascribed 
to Origen. But the passage cited in confirmation (Loofs’ Leitfaden 
zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte, Halle, 1906, pp. 197-98) does 
not refer to the account of the fall found in Genesis. 
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“Zur Strafe und zur Lauterung der Gefallenen hat dann Gott in seiner 
Gerechtigkeit und Giite- - - -die vergingliche materie und aus ihr diese sicht- 
bare Welt mit ihren himmlischen, irdischen und unterirdischen Regionen ge- 
schaffen und die gefallenen Geister je nach dem Mass ihrer Siinde in verschie- 
denartige materielle Leiber inkorporiert, - --- Die wenigst gefallenen Geister 
sind die Engel . . . ; sie haben Kérper feinster Bildung. Auch die Ge- 
stirne gehéren zu ihnen. Die am tiefsten gefallenen, die Dimenen, der Teufel 

. « und seine Engelordnungen, die in der Luft hausen, haben minder lichte 
itherische K6rper erhalten. Zwischen beiden stehen die Menschen” (i. c. pp. 
Yet, according to Professor Sarrazin’s own statement (p. 23) it was 
this teaching and not that which actually appears in the Genesis 
that was declared heretical by the Synod at Constantinople in 543. 

In discussing Widsith Professor Sarrazin touches on only those 
points in which his interpretation differs from that of Chambers 
(Widsith, a Study in Old English Heroic Legend, Cambridge, 1912). 
Most important is his contention that we have in the poet Widsith, 
though the name is obviously a typical one, a historical personage, 
a contemporary of Aelfwine (Alboin) in the sixth century. The 
anachronism in the reference to the poet’s visit to the court of 
Ermanaric (Eormanric) (d. c. 375) he explains as due to confusion 
with Irminric, king of the Jutes, father of King Aethelberht, who 
died c. 560; later the little known king of the Jutes (Geotena cyning) 
was confused with the famous king of the Goths (Gotena cyning). 
This hypothesis explains better than any other the poet’s incon- 
sistency in praising Eormanric’s liberality and at the same time 
referring to him as wrap waerloga (1. 9), as well as the statement 
that he came to the court of Eormanric eastan, of Ongle (\. 8). 
The exact position of Ealhhild, however, Professor Sarrazin leaves 
in doubt. He rejects the suggestion of Heinzel, accepted and 
elaborated by Chambers (p. 21 ff.),that Ealhhild is identical with 
Swanhild, the cruelly murdered wife of Eormanric, and in one 
paragraph seems to accept the old view that she was the wife of 
Eadgils, saying that the poet am den Hof des Kénigs Irminric 
nach England kam, in dem Diener des Myrgingenfiirsten Eadgils 
und cer Fiirstin Ealhhild, der Schwester Alboins (p. 58). But in the 
following paragraph he says it makes no difference whether she 
were married to Eormanric or not (Ob Ealhhild wirklich mit jenem 
Eormanric verméhlt war, ist nicht zu ermitteln und kann dahinge- 
stellt bleiben, p. 59). The question, however, is too important to 
be dismissed thus summarily, and Chambers has made it very 
unlikely that Ealhhild was other than the wife of Eormanric (pp. 23- 
28). Moreover, if, as Sarrazin states, the Anglo-Saxons learned 
this song from the poet when he visited the court of Irminric in 
England, how could he have told them of the events that did not 
take place until he returned to his own home (ll. 93-96)? 

In the chapter on Beowulf Professor Sarrazin holds to his well- 
known belief in a Danish origin. He does not, however, believe 
now, as he did formerly, that the Old English poem is a mere 
translation of an Ur-Danish epic; instead, he accepts the theory 
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of Miillenhoff that it came to the Anglo-Saxons through a Frisian 
singer, who added the Hygelac and Finn episodes. But in the 
light of the facts brought together by Professor Chadwick in the 
early chapters of his volume on the heroic age (The Heroic Age, 
Cambridge, 1912) any discussion of the Beowulf—or for that matter 
of the Widsith—as a single poem quite apart from the other poems 
of that age, needs at least to be revised. And in view of the very 
slight knowledge we have of the English tribes before the middle of 
the sixth century it is hardly fair to say that the poem could not 
have been composed in England. For since many of the historic 
personages in it belong to the sixth century, the epic could not 
have been composed before the middle of the century, and migra- 
tion had ceased long before that time (Cf. Chadwick /. c. p. 
51 ff. Compare, also, Stjerna’s Essavs on Questions connected with 
the Old English Poem of Beowulf, translated by John R. Clark Hall, 
1912). Again, in his statements about the relationship between 
the hero, Beowulf, and Bodvar-Bjarki of Scandinavian tradition, 
Professor Sarrazin might have profited by consulting the recent 
researches of Professor Chadwick (J. c. p. 119 ff.) and more 
especially, those of Miss Clarke (Sidelights on Teutonic History 
during the Migration Period, “Girton College Studies” No. III, 
Cambridge, 1911, pp. 44-57). For if, as Miss Clarke believes, 
Beowulf was a historic character corresponding to Bodvar-Bjarki, 
is the assumption that the Old English poet must have known an 
Ur-Danish saga necessary? 

The remaining chapters center about the figure of Cynewulf. 
Professor Sarrazin’s conclusions, stated briefly, are as follows: The 
Exeter Riddles, Beowulf, and The Dream of the Rood were composed 
by Cynewulf; Guthlac A and B were the work of some poet who, if 
not Cynewulf himself, was very much like him; Christ I and III 
were originally the work of another poet, but they owe their 
present form to Cynewulf. 

The whole question of Cynewulf’s connection with the poems is, 
as Professor Sarrazin says, one not of names but of poetic per- 
sonality, and as such, it is not to be argued, depending, as if does, 
on the individual’s perception of that personality. The inherent 
probabilities of the case, however, are against his conclusion. 
Are we to believe that Cynewulf lived and worked alone, practic- 
ally without poetic contemporaries? Or, are we to believe that 
from a school of poets, the divine chance that has ruled over the 
preservation of our Old English manuscripts, had marked partiality 
for Cynewulf? 

To convince the doubter, however, Professor Sarrazin gives lists 
of resemblances in phraseology, grammatical usage, vocabulary, 
meter, and style. These do not seem to me to be sufficiently great 
to warrant the assumption of common authorship. If, for instance, 
there is influence of the riddle form on The Dream of The Rood, 
it is not great. And the explanation of the Scyld story in Beowulf 
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as a riddle, in which the king who came from the unknown and 
returned to the unknown betokens the sun, is to my mind ipso 
facto ridiculous, quite apart from the recent identification of Scyld 
with the Skjgld of Scandinavian tradition (Chadwick, The Origin of 
the English Nation, “ King Aethelwulf’s Mythical Ancestors.” An 
abstract of Professor Chadwick’s argument was made by Miss 
Clarke, /. c. pp. 122-30. For the religious belief involved in the 
story see the essay on “Scyld’s Funeral Obsequies” in Stjerna’s 
Essays on Beowulf). Moreover, many of Professor Sarrazin’s resemb- 
lances, depend upon the presence of motives that are characteristic 
of Old English poetry as a whole, such as the love of gold and silver, 
the emphasis on the pleasures of this world, the feeling of melan- 
choly, and the fidelity of a man to his lord. He makes much, too, 
of the presence of aristocratic or courtly traditions in poems which, 
if not written by monks, show a distinctly religious bias. In fact 
his entire argument about Cynewulf depends on the minstrel theory, 
which he asserts as confidently as though it had never been doubted 
(cf. Carleton Brown, “The Autobiographical Element in the Cyne- 
a Rune Passages,” Englische Studien, vol. 38 (1907), pp. 196- 
233). 

The actual value of the present volume, taken as a whole, is 
doubtful. The conclusions on strictly philological questions are 
sound and trustworthy; but as I have tried to show, Professor 
Sarrazin is not well acquainted with recent publications which deal 
with literary or historical aspects of the questions; he is not always 
exact; and he is apt to let the desire to prove a pet theory run 
away with his better judgment. Moreover, the value of the book 
is greatly lessened by the fact that Professor Sarrazin is not always 
careful to state when his discussions and conclusions are being 
set forth for the first time, and when they are mere restatements of 
conclusions published at some earlier date. As a result the veteran 
has to read through a great mass of material with which he is 
already familiar, while the recruit is constantly being puzzled by 
learning that conclusions which he had heralded as startlingly new 
and original, may be found in the author’s earlier writings. And 
in any case the business of separating the old from the new requires 
an unnecessary waste of time and energy—a waste at which phil- 
ologists, burdened as they are by an ever increasing mass of tech- 
nical reading-matter, may not unpardonably grumble. 


LovuIsE DUDLEY. 
Lawrence College. 


JACK JUGGLER, edited by W. H. Williams, M.A., Cambridge 
at the University Press, 1914. 


We can never have too many good editions of our early English 
drama. Of this kind of attention the interlude of Jack Juggler has 
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had full measure, for after appearing in facsimile in the Tudor 
Texts series it is now carefully reprinted with critical introduction 
and notes by W. H. Williams. We are the more grateful to the 
present edition because the play has received scant attention from 
scholars in the past, with the exception of Grosart’s reprint in the 
Fuller Worthies Library Miscellanies (vol. iv), which indeed con- 
tributed little of value to our knowledge of the play. 

The principal matter of interest in Mr. Williams’ introduction 
is the ascription of Jack Juggler to Nicholas Udall, a conclusion 
at which I arrived myself a year or two ago and with which I am, 
therefore, in perfect sympathy. Indeed, the evidence seems to me 
to admit of practically no doubt, although it all comes from within 
the texts of Jack Juggler and Ralph Roister Doister. It is impos- 
sible to repeat these agreements in detail; let it suffice to say that 
the identification rests upon four grounds: (1) both plays treat 
Plautus (Amphitruo for Jack, and Miles Gloriosus for Ralph) in a 
singularly free and self-reliant fashion, transmuting the Latin situa- 
tions into farce which is thoroughly English; (2) the prologues are 
practically the same, except that the prologue of Jack is longer; 
(3) there is a noticeable similarity in the characters and their 
names; (4) there are many resemblances in language, of which 
more later. To back up his conclusions derived from the study 
of these two plays, Mr. Williams has found other parallels between 
the language of Jack Juggler and that of Udall’s prose works. In 
other, less tangible, ways of spirit and style the two plays are so 
much alike that one may wonder why the resemblance has not 
been discovered ere this. 

Jack Juggler is not the only anonymous interlude which has been 
attributed to Udall, on better or worse grounds. Of these pro- 
nouncements one deserves considerable respect. In his edition of 
Respublica, one of the Macro plays, for the Early English Text 
Society (Extra Series, vol. xciv), Leonard A. Magnus brought for- 
ward a great number of agreements in vocabulary, dialect, spelling, 
and versification between this play and Ralph Roister Doister, in the 
attempt to prove that both were by the same man. If he did not 
succeed beyond shadow of doubt in establishing his case, ‘he never- 
theless raised the strongest of possibilities, and after going carefully 
through his arguments and comparing anew the two plays I con- 
fess myself persuaded. In this case there are not the arresting 
parallels in plot and prologue which link Ralph and Jack; language 
and style are all the commentator has to go on, and yet the resem- 
blances are so many as to carry great force. The conclusion is 
that the three plays have the same vocabulary, the same literary 
style, and the same capable management of situation. It is pos- 
sible here to illustrate only the first of these generalizations, and I 
append for that purpose a list of the most striking word-parallels, 
many of which are not given by Williams or Magnus: 
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(our) spaniell Rig 

oe bone LIS Cn. Ea Il, iii, 29 
gawdies (gauding) 

for the passhe of god.............0.0...0000.. 


polle (verb). v2 Beg eee ba. 

by tharmes RCS. 

by gosse........... Lajas chteandtenelll 

bones (exclamation).. 

POA SIP TAGE  cacediciencpscvesiconasoreiaoesion IV, v, 17 

by these ten bones... 

pranketh 

araie (disaster)... aes 

ioperde a iointe................... 

quaesie (applied to the times)... 

bridle (verb)......... 

beare in hand ; ads. 

swymme (of human carriage). 

cock (for god) Mini 

in nomine patris ves 

Saincte ww the borowe 

mome.. 

In addition to ) these parallels, see the lists of Magnus and Williams. 
Students of the drama will at once recognize how valuable is the 

discovery of two more plays by the author of Ralph Roister Doister, 

for it will enable us to estimate the worth and importance of this 

important mid-century dramatist as we could not from the one 

play; and as I have said, I believe this discovery to be certain in 

the case of Jack Juggler and virtually certain in the case of Res- 

publica. It is not difficult to settle their chronology; Roster Doister 

is now generally dated in or shortly before 1552, Respublica is dated 

in the MS 1553, and was probably played at Queen Mary’s first 

Christmas revels (see Magnus, xvii, xviii); and Jack Juggler, which 

shows clearly signs of less maturity than either of the other 

two, belongs before 1552, though when it is impossible to say. 

Udall was headmaster at Eton from 1534 to 1541, and he 

is known to have fostered there the generally accepted custom 

of drilling the boys in the presentation of Latin plays; from 

1542 till 1555 he was more or less at court, as collaborator 

with the Princess Mary in a translation of Erasmus’s Paraphrase 

of the New Testament, as Canon of Windsor, and finally as director 

of the court revels under Queen Mary (see J. S. Farmer’s resume 

of Udall’s life in his edition of Ralph Roister Doister). It was in 

his last capacity, as purveyor of dramatic amusements, that he 

wrote Respublica. Whether he also took part in the revels of 

Edward’s court, where he was in good repute, is not definitely 

known, but is in the direct line of possibility. It was probably 

for Edward VI that he wrote Roister Doister, and if Jack Juggler 

was not written in his Eton days, it belongs to the same reign. 
All three plays show themselves to be of unusual merit for the 
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time, strong in humor of a rough kind, ingenious in situation, and 
increasingly able in characterization. Jack Juggler, in one scene, 
is like a preliminary sketch for Ralph Roister Doister, in five acts 
and many scenes; the mood and methods are the same, but in the 
later play the situation is far more elaborately treated. Jack, in 
short, is a pure interlude; Ralph isa play. Both distinguish them- 
selves from Respublica in that while they are Latin-English farces, 
Respublica is a morality, or rather moral interlude. The preaching 
and exposition which are a necessary part of such a composition 
clog this admirable comedy to some extent, but whenever the 
dramatist can shake himself clear of these morality elements, he 
proceeds with vigor and wit. Particularly commendable is the 
success with which he has vitalized and made personal his four 
vices—all the scenes in which they appear are excellent; and I 
know of no better character study in pre-Shakespearean drama than 
People—there is a fine, homely tang about him. But space for- 
bids a longer discussion of these plays. I only wish, in leaving 
them, to point out that they offer an excellent insight into the 
growth and the various phases of Udall’s genius, which can gain 
nothing but credit from its connection with Respublica and Jack 
Juggler. 

It remains to say a few words about the editorship of Jack Juggler. 
Fortunately they can be only good. I have compared about a 
third of the play, at various points, with the Tudor Text facsimile, 
and find the reprinting quite accurate, the one point of criticism 
being an uncertainty in the rendering of the sign &. Praise is 
due to the notes, which offer a painstaking collection of instances 
in contemporary and early literature of the rarer words. They will 
prove helpful to the student. Finally, I wish to take exception 
to one portion of Mr. Williams’ introduction, in which he presents 
an interpretation of the long closing speech of Jenkin Careaway, 
which is full of veiled allusions to the readiness with which weak 
men are oppressed by stronger and made to say “the Croue is 
whight” if they are commanded, and in which we are told that 
“this trifling enterlude. . . . May signifie sum further mean- 
ing if it be well serched.”’ Williams takes this speech to be Udall’s 
reply to his detractors and persecutors, those who had driven him 
from Eton on feigned charges which he had been forced to ac- 
knowledge in violence to truth, and compares it with Udall’s well 
known confessional letter to an unknown patron, to show how Udall 
was forced to call the crow white. That may be true, yet such an 
interpretation is not necessary. I think it more likely that Jack 
Juggler was in a very small way a forerunner of Respublica, and 
that the woes narrated by the gulled and beaten Jenkin were 
meant to represent the oppressions of the commonality by their 
governors. Respublica, though written for Queen Mary, deals with 
the social conditions of the previous reign, when I suppose Jack 
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to have been written, and is contrived to present a graphic picture 
of just the state of affairs that is thus described by Careaway: 


“Such is the fashyon of the worlde now a dayes 

That the symple innosaintes ar deluded 

And an hundred thousand diuers wayes 

By suttle and craftye meanes shamefullie abused 

And by strength force, and violence oft tymes compelled 

To beliue and saye the moune is made of grene chese 

Or ells haue great harme, and parcase their life lese.” 
And compare with the last two lines People’s comment to Res- 
publica (i. 1779), speaking of Avarice, Oppression, Insolence, and 
Adulation: 

“Madame, my Ladie, such Strussioners as these 
have ofte made youe beeleve the Moone was a grene chese.”’ 
HAROLD NEWCOMB HILLEBRAND. 
University of Illinois. 


CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY UND DER “NEW BATH GUIDE” 
Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklung der englischen Satire im 18. 
Jahrhundert von Walter Maier, Heidelberg, 1914, pp. 206. 


In a letter to George Montagu of June 20, 1766, Horace Walpole 
made the following comment on Christopher Anstey’s New Bath 
Guide, then recently from the press: “What pleasure you have to 
come! There is a new thing published, that will make you bepiss 
your cheeks with laughing. It is called the ‘New Bath Guide.’ 
It stole into the world and for a fortnight no soul looked into it, 
concluding its name was its truename. Nosuch thing. It isa set 
of letters in verse, in all kind of verses describing the life at Bath, 
and incidentally everything else; but so much wit, so much humour, 
fun, and poetry, so much originality, never met together before. 
Then the man has a better ear than Dryden or Handel. Apropos 
to Dryden he has burlesqued his St. Cecilia, that you will never 
read it again without laughing. There is a description of a milli- 
ner’s box in all the terms of landscape, painted lawns and chequered 
shades, a Moravian ode, and a Methodist ditty, that are incom- 
parable, and the best names that ever were composed. I can say 
it by heart, though a quarto, and if I had time would write it you 
down; for it is not yet reprinted and not one to be had.” (Cited, 
p. 149). Although this praise is but little exaggerated, fifty years 
later Miss Mitford remarked of the same book: “It is so far for- 
gotten by the general reader, that the extracts upon which I ven- 
ture will probably be as good as new.”’ (Cited, p. 157). 

Dr. Maier’s study is a successful attempt to reconstruct the social 
and literary conditions out of which Anstey’s satirical sketch of 
Bath life arose to a position of general popularity and to trace the 
effect of the New Bath Guide in the later development of prose and 
poetical satire. The comprehensiveness of his treatment is indi- 
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cated by the main divisions of the book: ‘‘Ansteys Leben,” “Ent- 
stehung des New Bath Guide,” “Analyse des Werks,” “ Die Lokal- 
dichtung in Bath vo: dem New Bath Guide,” “ Anlage,” “Die 
aiussere Gestalt,’ ‘Verbreitung und Aufnahme,” “ Nachahmun- 
gen,” “Literarische Nachwirkung,”’ and ‘“Zusammenfassende 
Charakteristik Ansteys als Dichter. Die Stellung des New Bath 
Guide in der englischen Satire.” A considerable merit of the 
treatment is that it assembles in convenient form a large fund 
of information which previously was so scattered as to be of 
little use. In addition, the book presents material which here- 
tofore has not been noted. To the biographical matter fur- 
nished by Anstey’s son and later editors Dr. Maier has added 
some important details gathered from manuscripts in the British 
Museum (“Leben,”’ passim). The further results of his research 
are seen most clearly in the elaborate list of “Water Poems” 
which preceded Anstey’s superior work (Section IV) and in the 
collection of satirical pieces produced in imitation of the New 
Bath Guide (Section VIII). In each of these divisions the 
author is usually on safe ground; the evidence submitted estab- 
lishes the nature of Anstey’s obligations and the extensiveness of 
the influence exerted by him. Although Anstey’s work was con- 
fined to a byway of literature, it is evident that he raised this 
versified gossip to a plane of wide interest, that he fully established 
the advantage of various metrical devices for the purpose of whim- 
sical satire, and that the plan of his epistolary poem furnished sug- 
gestions to later satirists. The study of his methods has, therefore, 
a real bearing on the history of social satire in the eighteenth 
century. 

If the author has committed any inaccuracies (besides the error 
in Gray’s name, p. 10), they are confined, I think, to his comments 
on the indebtedness of one or two writers to the New Bath Guide. 
The discussion of Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker (pp. 181 ff.)—the 
one novel said to show direct obligation to Anstey—clearly estab- 
lishes the fact of imitation. There is no occasion, however, wholly 
to set aside Dibelius’ claim that Smollett was profiting by Richard- 
son’s example. Undoubtedly he took hints from each. The case 
of Goldsmith (pp. 183-4) is less certain. That he knew the poem 
is hardly to be doubted; but at most his imitation was limited to 
metrical form, and the fact that Goldsmith had written similar 
poems before 1766 strengthens Austin Dobson’s view that Gold- 
smith’s The Haunch of Venison and Retaliation were, like their pre- 
decessors, modeled upon the humorous poetry of Swift. In deal- 
ing with Byron, the author is attempting to prolong the results of 
the New Bath Guide beyond the period of its active influence. 
Byron knew Anstey’s work and referred to it; in some of his rough- 
and-ready meter and his colloquial habit he also suggests the pecu- 
liar charm of the earlier work. Still, it does not follow that he 
deliberately imitated it: similar traits were to be found in many 
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poems of a date later than Anstey’s and in a spirit more nearly 
identical with Byron’s own temper. Dr. Maier refers to the fact 
that in correspondence with Hobhouse, Moore and Frere Byron 
vindicated his coarseness by referring to the practice of Anstey 
(p. 188). It is to be observed, however, that Byron included the 
New Bath Guide with the poetry of Little, Prior, and Chaucer and 
the novels of Fielding and Smollett: such a defense implies little 
with reference to Byron’s peculiar estimate or imitation. Again, 
the argument based upon his use of “ Moriah” as “the Goddess 
of Folly” (p. 190), though ingenious, can be accepted only on the 
basis of a very broad negative generalization, concerning the accur- 
acy of which Dr. Maier himself is dubious. Certainly, too, the 
author is inclined to overstate Byron’s professed admiration of 
Anstey (p. 189). The passage referred to in Don Juan (Canto 
XVI, str. 50), if taken with the context, is poor evidence; the 
“Bath Guide” was not openly flattered by being included with 
“Hayley’s Triumphs” and “bouts rimes” as the principal reading 
of “her gracious, graceful, graceless Grace.” In fact, the advent 
of Byron meant the fall of Anstey. The omission of these con- 
jectural cases, however, would leave sufficient evidence that 
Anstey’s effect on satire was not inconsiderable for a half-century. 
A more evident fault in Dr. Maier’s study is that it is too elabor- 
ate. If Christopher Anstey were Shakespeare or even Pope, the 
objection would disappear; but the exhaustive analysis of Anstey’s 
metrical practices and the tabular view added (p. 134), the classi- 
fication of his idiosyncrasies in rhyme (pp. 136 ff.), and the minute 
investigation of other stylistic peculiarities impress the reader in 
this particular instance as being meticulous. Even if all this mass 
of gratuitous information has the authority of prescription, the 
fact remains that it not only cumbers the treatment with material 
of little or no value to scholarship, but tends to give the subject 
of such analysis a factitious importance. The force of this objec- 
tion becomes still more evident in Section V, where the author 
paraphrases the poem at great length and explains with pedagogic 
minuteness the peculiar humor of Anstey. In the first place, much 
of the reproduction leads to wearisome repetition of details that are 
necessarily given elsewhere in the book for the purpose of critical 
comment. In the second place, it is obvious that no detailed study 
of Anstey can have much value apart from Anstey’s own work; an 
investigation of it can be significant only for those who have first- 
hand knowledge of the poem. If one reads Anstey, he is not in 
need of such a guide to appreciation; if he does not, no critical 
comment can give him the peculiar flavor of the poet’s humor. 
Horace Walpole’s huddled description, brief as it is, affords excel- 
lent suggestions; but he very wisely referred Montagu to the book 
itself. The real value of Dr. Maier’s examination lies in the col- 
lection and organization of the historical material; in the critical 
and appreciative work he would have done well to make larger 
allowance for his reader’s intelligence and sense of humor. 
Trinity College. C. A. Moore. 
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NOTES 


Professor Cook’s A Literary Middle English Reader (Ginn and Co.) is the 
book for which we have been waiting. Its matter, classified with reference to 
types, includes selections from romances, tales, chronicles, stories of travel, 
religious and didactic pieces, illustrations of life and manners, translations, 
lyrics, and plays. With this varied and abundant offering it will now be 
possible to study at close range in the classroom material that will give at once 
the needed training in language and the equally needed stimulus for further 
reading. Persons who have tried to buy Mitzner’s Sprachproben and to read 
it after it was bought, will regret only that Professor Cook’s Reader did not 
appear in time to save their patience and their eyes. Clear type on good 
paper, wide margins, an introduction for each specimen, and abundant glos- 
sarial notes at the foot of the page,—these are features of the book that teacher 
and student will welcome. The introduction contains a section on the litera- 
ture, which not only introduces but recommends the specimens, and an admir- 
ably compact section on the language. 


* * + 


The Pronoun of Address in English Literature of the Thirteenth Century by 
Arthur Garfield Kennedy (Leland Stanford Junior University Publications, 
pp. 91), is a study which endeavors to fix the date of the first appearance of the 
use of the “pluralis reverentiae” or “formal singular,” as Mr. Kennedy 
terms it. Upon the basis of an extensive reading of texts he comes to the 
conclusion that the first occurrences are those in “Genesis and Exodus,” 
approximately 1250 A.D. The use of the formal singular in the latter half 
of the thirteenth century is “sporadic and seems rather the occasional re- 
flection of a practice familiar in some other tongue or at least in some other 
class of society than that of most of the English literature of the century.” 
The author admits that he has found no positive evidence to prove either of 
these theories, but is inclined to believe that the formal singular in large part 
arose under the influence of the French in use at the English court. A useful 
bibliography accompanies the treatise. 


* ” ~ 


Dr. Joseph J. Reilly’s James Russell Lowell as a Critic (G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
1915) examines in seven chapters Lowell’s intellectual and temperamental 
equipment as a critic. The study, unlike those which overlook the author in 
favor of literary fashions and influence, reviews the critic’s literary output 
with constant and illuminating reference to his personality. The method is 
clearly the best, if not the only one, for the subject in hand; for although 
Dr. Reilly in passing suggests Lowell’s kinship with English and Scottish 
temperamental reviewers of the old school, the waywardness of the American 
makes him, whatever the school, more of a truant than a scholar. And yet a 
truant within bounds. A certain connoisseurship in taste and morals kept 
him the eclectic and the puritan, a provincial at the centre of his circle of 
friends and books. Never a citizen in the larger republic of letters, with 
neither science nor philosophy to guide his steps, he enjoyed the franchise of 
the ardent lover of Dante, Chaucer, and Shakespeare. For Goethe he had 
imperfect sympathy. How far he fell short of Arnold’s singleness of pur- 
pose, of Coleridge’s depth, of Lamb’s insight, of Hazlitt’s “steady lucidity and 
consistence,” Dr. Reilly has made clear by analysis and citation. The book 
is furnished with a bibliography and an index. 


. * . 


In his Collected Literary Essays, Classical and Modern (Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1913) Dr. Verrall deals chiefly with classical themes. The 
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modern essays deal with The Prose of Walter Scott and Diana of the Crossways. 
In the former there is an analysis of the passage in Guy Mannering in 
which Meg Merrilies denounces Bertram of Ellaryowan, and some comment 
upon “Wandering Willie’s Tale” in Redgauntlet, ‘the analysis and comment 
being offered with a view to showing that Scott’s style and technique, though 
usually loose, is on occasion carefully considered and well-ordered. The 
second of the two modern essays, originally contributed by the writer to 
the National Home-reading Union, detaches wit from Meredith’s characteristics 
as the most salient trait of his mind and art, a wit that is sometimes trans- 
formed into eloquence, sometimes sparkles in repartee, and again degenerates 
into a sort of perverse and vertiginous word play. 


*x * * 


Mr. K. Sisam has published at the Clarendon Press (Oxford, 1915) a revised 
edition of Skeat’s Lay of Havelok the Dane. The original Introduction has been 
remodelled with a view to incorporating the results of work which has been 
published since the appearance of the first edition. The notes to the second 
edition are mostly new, and its glossary has undergone careful revision. The 
book contains, too, a collation of the Cambridge Fragment made by Professor 
Carleton Brown. 


* * * 


Berkeley and Percival by Benjamin Rand (Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1914) is a scholarly and typographically beautiful edition of the corres- 
pondence of George Berkeley. The letters, most of which belong to the period 
between September 1709 and December, 1730, are taken from manuscripts in 
possession of the Earl of Egmont. With very few exceptions they have been 
printed for the first time in the volume before us. To these are added a score 
or so of excerpts from Percival’s Journal. A Biographical Commentary, which 
is both substantial and entertaining, provides such information as is necessary 
for elucidating the text. The book contains five plates; two of Berkeley, two of 
Percival, and one of Berkeley’s residence in Rhode Island. 
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Diese neue, reich illustrierte Zeitschrift, von der Band I-III erschie- 
nen ist, strebt eine Vereinigung von Sprachwissenschaft und Sachwissen- 
schaft an und sucht darin die Zukunft der Kulturgeschichte. Jahrlich soll 
ein Band von 30 Bogen zum Preise von 20 Mark veréffentlicht werden. 
Die Hefte sind zu erhéhtem Preis auch einzeln kauflich. Band I, Heft 
1 kostet einzeln 12 M. Heft 2: 14.60 M. Band II, Heft 1: 16 M., Heft 
2: .= Band III, Heft 1: M. 13.60, Heft 2, M. 10.40. Band IV, Heft 
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Mittelhochdeutsches Wérterbuch zu den deutschen Sprach- 
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FRANZ JeLINEK (Germanische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von 
W. Srrerrperc, I, IV. Reihe, 3. Band.) geh. 20. M., in Lein- 
wand geb. 21 M. 

N orwegisch- -danisches etymologisches Wérterbuch. Auf Grund 
der Ubersetzung von Dr. D. Davidsen neu bearbeitete deutsche 
Ausgabe. Mit Literaturnachweisen strittiger Etymologien sowie 
deutschem und altnordischem WoOrterverzeichnis von H. S. Fak 
und Arr Torp, Professoren an der Universitat Kristiania. 
(Germanische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von W. STREITBERG. 
I. Abt. IV. Reihe. 1, Band.) 2 Bande, 8°. geh. 44 M, in Lein- 
wand geb, 46 M. 

Wéorterbuch der Altgermanischen Personen- und Vélkerna- 
men. Nach der Uberlieferung des klassischen Altertums 
bearbeitet von M. Scu6nretp. (Germanische Bibliothek, her- 
ausgegeben von W. Srreitserc, I, IV. Reihe, 2. Band). geh. 8 
M., in Leinwand geb. 9 M. 
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Seitidrift 
fiir dDeutihe Philologie. 


Pegriindet von Julius Sacer im Jahre 1868. 
Herausgegeben von Hugo Gering und Friedrih Kauffmann. 


Die Reitfdrift qgliedert fich in gwei Teile, von denen der eine 
Abhandlungen und Auffatze oder aud ungedrudte Terte fleines 
ren UmfangS, der andere fritifde Referate und Rezenfionen 
bringt. JYhr Ynhalt umfpannt das Gefamtgebiet der deutiden 
Philologie; fie beriidjidtigt in gleichem Mare die Sprade und 
die Literatur, und gwar fowohl nad ihren volfstiimlicden wie 
nad ihren fiinftlerifden Ausdrudsformen (Stilgefdhidte und 
Versgefdhidte), nad ihren heimifden Ouellen wie nad ihren 
fremd{pradliden Beziehungen, nach ihren alteren wie nad ihren 
jiingeren Denfmalern. Ferner laft fie fich die Der Pflege befonders 

edurftige Deutfdhe Altertumsfunde angelegen fein und wabhre 
dadiird den Sufjammenhang mit der deutidhen Gefdhictswiffent- 
fcdhaft (Kulturgefdhidte, Runitgefdhidte ). 

&§ ift dafiir Sorge getragen, dah alle widtigen wifjenfdaft- 
liden Publifationen, die auf dem Biidhermartt erfdeinen, bibs 
liographifd gufammengeftellt und von fadfundigen Referenten 
befproden und beurteilt werden. Uber die Verhandlungen der 
Philologenverfammlungen, wird ausfiihrlid) Bericht erftattet; 
augerdem werden die Lefer Durd) Aufnahme biographifder Cin- 
gelfchreiben oder zufammenfafjender Charafterijtifen der nam- 
hafteren Forfder mit den duperen Vorgdngen in der germanifti- 
fdhen Wiffenfchaft auf dem Laufenden erhalten. 

Der felle Stamm von Mitarbeitern fegt fic) aus Profefforen 
und Dozenten der Univerfititen und hibheren Lehranftalten 
Deutfhlands, Ofterreihs, Hollands, Standinaviens und der 
Schweiz zufammen; die Redaftion lagt eS fid) aber auch anges 
legen fein, jiingeren Gelehrten fiir ihre Erftlingsarbeiten Raum 
gu gemwabren. 

Die Seitidhrift erfdeint viermal jahrlidh in Heften von ca. 8 
Bogen. Der AbonnementSpreis betrigt jahrlic) 20 Mart. 


Peftellungen nimmt jede Budbandlung entgegen. 
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